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THE ENGLISH 
HistrorRIicAL: REVIEW 


NO. CCXLII.—JANUARY, 1947* 


Bracton and the Authorship of the ‘addicio 


de cartis’ 


HE late Dr. Kantorowicz’s little book ! has attracted a con- 

siderable amount of attention and will probably continue to 
do so. It is provocative, arbitrary and incautious, and its author 
had achieved respect and authority from his knowledge of civil 
and canon law. He has propounded a theory of the date and 
method of the composition of Bracton’s treatise and the author’s 
political views which has been indirectly of great value to Brac- 
tonian studies, for all concerned with them, the dead as well as 
the living, have been put on their defence with scant courtesy. 
Some of the living have replied effectively and with vigour. I 
have no title to speak on any technical question of the Roman, 
Canon cr English law, but where matters of government and 
political theory are concerned, I may perhaps be allcwed to make 
some observations on a point which, small in itself, involves some 
considerations of great importance. 

I wish, therefore, to raise once more the vexed question of the 
authorship of the passage in fo. 34 generally known as the addicio 
de cartis. It is common ground that the extreme doctrine and 
excited language of this passage crept into Bracton’s text long 
after the first draft was completed, but where it originated and 
what authority, if any, it possesses is still a matter of disagree- 
ment. The passage we shall have presently to examine in detail. 
Meanwhile it is enough to note that its violent language was in- 
voked in the political disputes of the seventeenth century when 
its authenticity was not challenged. Since then opinion has 
ranged from the conjecture that it represents Bracton’s considered 
opinion in later life to the hypothesis that it originated in the 
disputes of the Barons’ War, crept into the text and began to 
be accepted as authentic by those who found its political doctrine 
to their taste. In the last decade of the thirteenth century it was 
reproduced by the author of the book called Fleta but rejected 
by Britton in his popular and more extensive French treatise 
also based on Bracton. In our own time the balance of opinion 

1 Bractonian Problems (Glasgow University Publication LVI, 1941). 
* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LXII.—NO. COXLII. 
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appears to be against attributing the authorship of the addicio 
to Bracton or accepting it as part of his treatise. Maitland, 
writing in 1887 with reference to a suggestion authentically made 
by Bracton, in fo. 171b, that there might be an argument for 
coercing a recalcitrant king to do justice in a particular case, says 
that : ‘ Between Bracton’s hint that the baronage and the incor- 
porate realm may perhaps restrain an erring king and the dogmatic 
statement that the king is below his court, that the barons are 
his equals and his masters and that if they do not restrain him 
they will be damned, there is a great gulf’. He concludes that : 
‘the famous passage is no part of the original text ’, and adds 
words to the effect that if Bracton wrote it (which he will not 
absolutely deny), he could not have intended it to appear as part 
of his book. 

These views have held their ground and found acceptance, 
and in the first volume of the still incomplete edition of the De 
Legibus, Professor Woodbine has definitely rejected the attribution 
of the passage to Bracton and definitely classified it as an addition. 
His conclusion may be given in his own words: ‘that this par- 
ticular addicio is a very old one there can be no doubt—it seems 
to be a not very distant echo of the trouble between Henry III 
and his barons—but the authority on which it rests is far too in- 
sufficient to allow us to regard Bracton as the author of it ’.? 

Dr. Ehrlich’s treatise, on the other hand, contains some in- 
genious arguments in support, by anticipation, of Dr. Kantoro- 
wicz’s thesis, although, like his, they are vulnerable to certain 
objections which will be submitted at a later stage. Dr. Ehrlich * 
holds that the addicio was an afterthought of Bracton’s, or at any 
rate that both the ideas and the wording correspond with what 
we find elsewhere in his work. Bracton, he thinks, puts forward 
two alternative theories. Under the first, which he draws from 
fo. 107b, though there is no legal possibility of coercing an unjust 
king ‘ there is a distinct justification of an action of self-preserva- 
tion not quite legal,* but should the need arise permissible ’. The 
second rests on a view neither unfamiliar nor unanimously rejected 
that the curia and_the barons were legally competent to judge 
and coerce the king. In his text Dr. Ehrlich says that Bracton 
does not accept this wholly, but in the light of the passage just 


1 Bracton’s Note Book, ed. Maitland, i. 27-33; cf. Pollock and Maitland, History 
of English Law (2nd edn.), i. 209, n. 2; Holdsworth, History of English Law (3rd edn.) 
ii. 55-6. 

2 Op. cit. i. 124, 252-3, 332-3, 378. He adds in the preface to iv, xi (1942), ‘ Nonew 
evidence in regard to the general principles of the addiciones has come to light’. 

8 Ehrlich, Proceedings against the Crown (Oxford Studies in Law and History, ed. 
P. Vinogradoff, vi). The relevant passages are in ch. i, pp. 47 ff. and app. pp. 202-6 ; 
he goes much further in the appendix than in the text. See below, p. 15, n. 2. 
4 The italics are mine. 
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quoted from his appendix he would appear to think that in later 
life Bracton came to hold this view unreservedly. 

Dr. Kantorowicz opens his case for the authenticity of the 
addicio with some debating skill: ‘The most famous passage in 
the whole treatise, the addicio de cartis, is suspected of being inter- 
polated as it is not contained in certain manuscripts, and, more- 
over, contradicts other passages in its main point, namely, that 
not only God and the law, but also the king’s court are above the 
king’. He then proceeds to argue that the omission of the 
passage from as many as one half of the extant manuscripts does 
not justify Professor Woodbine’s rejection of it and should not, 
indeed, surprise anyone who considers its revolutionary doctrine. 
‘Several scribes or owners ’, he freely conjectures, ‘may well have 
independently determined to drop it for political reasons’. More- 
over, he adds (perhaps as an alternative), changes of opinion ‘ in 
matters more political than legal were inevitable under the con- 
stant shifting conditions of Henry III’s anarchic “rule”’’. The 
prologue to the whole work he thinks makes it clear that the 
passage is directed quite as much against the magnates as against 
the king himself. 

Dr. Kantorowicz appears to have in mind the second part of 
the introduction in which Bracton explains the purpose of his 
book.? His aim is to train the young to fit them for the bench 
because ‘the law is often betrayed by those who become judges 
before they have learnt it and being uncertain and obstinate are 
frequently corrupted a maioribus who decide cases arbitrarily and 
without the authority of the law’. The introduction of a political 
motive into such a context seems gratuitous and arbitrary. 
Bracton knew very well how to describe the magnates when he 
wished to refer to them as such, and when he wrote ‘ maioribus ’ 
appears to have deliberately used the word in antithesis to the 
phrase ‘saltem minorum’ two lines below. Kantorowicz then 
cites the greater part, but not all, of the addicio and proceeds : 


‘No passage more genuinely Bractonian stands in the whole 
treatise than these prophetic words, which, if rightly read and under- 
stood, contains the clue to centuries of constitutional life, legal, moral, 
and political.’ 

It may be felt, perhaps, that Dr. Kantorowicz is hurrying us rather 
breathlessly along toward a conclusion which even if approached 
more sedately, would present difficulties that might prove insur- 
mountable. Some of these may be briefly referred to before con- 
sidering in more detail such arguments as Dr. Kantorowicz has 
presented. 

i Kantorowicz, op. cit. p. 49. 


2 Fo. 1, pp. 19-20. Professor Woodbine’s edition now contains the complete text 
and all references in what follows are to that edition. 
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One would wish to consider how far, if at all, Bracton’s theory 
of the position of the crown in the law and administration of the 
England of his day could have been reconciled with the violent 
doctrine of the addicio which he is himself alleged to have accepted. 
We can scarcely do that without recalling as briefly as may be 
some specimens of such ‘radical’ political speculation as has 
survived to us from the thirteenth century and inquiring how far 
the force of the convictions on which it rested withstood the 
practical test of two civil wars. There are certain passages in 
Bracton’s book which are sometimes cited in support of the con- 
tention that he was not without sympathy for the political views 
of the author of the addicio. An examination of these passages 
and certain others in which he explained the purpose and nature 
of his treatise will serve to test the degree, if any, of antecedent 
probability which may be claimed for this contention, and such 
an examination will be found below. 

Formal political speculation did not abound in medieval 
England after its ‘national’ character had been established by 
the loss of Normandy. The Runnymede Charter was levelled at 
a tyrant rather than tyranny. The machinery framed from feudal 
material for the security of the charter became obsolete with the 
death of John, and the continuity between the Runnymede 
Charter and the document which Henry III confirmed ‘ spontanea 
et bona voluntate’ in 1225 is contained in the unformulated 
principle of rex sub lege implicit in each. A small, unofficial col- 
lection of laws was made anonymously in the reign of John, by 
a London burgess, who was more interested in ‘liberal ’ political 
views than historical accuracy.! His radicalism is not very sub- 
versive and the two points which he stresses particularly are the 
king’s duty to associate the magnates with himself in the conduct 
of government and to maintain the resources of the crown intact 
by treating them as inalienable. There is no evidence that the 
little treatise was widely read or exerted much influence, though 
Professor Schulz has shown that it was known to Bracton who 
cited it for the well-known maxim ‘rex eris dum bene regis ’ 
and the term ‘ vicarius dei’ as applied to the king.? 

The constitutionalism of the London burgess recurs indepen- 
dently during the Barons’ War in the Song of Lewes, a pamphlet 
in spirited, rhymed verse written by an anonymous Franciscan 
friar. The burden of the argument rests on the king’s moral 
obligation to observe the law which makes him king, and his duty 


1 Portions of the text are printed by Liebermann in Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 
635. .He had previously edited the entire tract, Uber die Leges Anglorum, Halle, 1894. 

2 Ante, Ix. 140, 149, 152, 176. 

3 It has been printed more than onc. The best edition is that of C. L. Kingsford, 
Oxford University Press, 1890, lines 72, 81, 94, 99, 109, 539-41, 725-35, 921-34, 951-60. 
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to associate with himself in his government the barons who are 
his natural counsellors and responsible as such for the welfare of the 
country. He must consider that since it is contrary to the nature 
of the king to break the law, the necessity of observing it can not 
be felt as a restriction. 

What emerges from the commotions and disorders of the 
Barons’ War appears clearly in the official documents put out at 
various stages of it. The barons had morally and _ politically 
reached a position in the nation which enabled them to exert 
corporate pressure on the king, although as far as the law was 
concerned they could ask no more than such formal acts of self- 
limitation as Louis [X recognized as valid in the Mise of Amiéns. 
The plan adopted in 1258 of putting the crown into commission 
could not in the nature of things be permanent, any more than the 
maintenance of the baronial front considering their selfishness 
and extreme dislike of the reform of administrative abuses when 
applied to themselves as individuals. It may indeed be said that 
they could neither get on with the king nor get on without him. 

The extreme counsels contained in the addicio were not wholly 
lost sight of. The addicio itself was incorporated in the law book 
called Fleta which, judged by the sound test of the extent to 
which it was reproduced (only one manuscript has survived), was 
neither popular nor widely diffused. Britton’s law book, like 
Fleta, founded on Bracton and much used, rejected it. In Edward 
II’s time the doctrine of the addicio was developed in a sense 
unfavourable to royalty by John de Longueville, a justice of 
assize, in a gloss on the text of Bracton.? 

Meanwhile men were beginning to move towards a practical 
distinction between the body politic and the person of the king, 
and the often quoted dictum in a cause célébre in parliament in 
1290 will be remembered: ‘pro communi utilitate per praero- 
gativam suam in multis casibus [rex] est supra leges et consue- 
tudines in regno suo usitatas’.* In the same sense is Hugh 
Despenser’s well-known distinction between the person of the king 
and the crown to which alone homage and fealty are due. If it 
is a fact that it was first acclaimed and later condemned, that may 
perhaps have been due, partly at any rate, to an implied and not 
unreasonable distinction between individual and corporate action 
on the part of the barons. Then we must take note of public 


1The leading documents are conveniently accessible in Stubbs Select Charters, 
9th edn. 

2See Maitland, Bracton and Azo-(Selden Society), pp. 123-5, and Conway Davies, 
The Baronial Opposition to Edward II, 1918, p. 16. 3 Rot. Parl. i. 71b. 

4 Tout, Place of Edward Ii, 2nd edn. pp. 130, 136. The whole matter requires 
further investigation and discussion. Mr. H. G. Richardson considers the ‘ bill’ 
attributed to the younger Despenser (Statutes of the Realm, i. 182) to be ‘ a malicious 
fabrication ’, see Trans. R. Hist. Soc. (4th ser.), xxiii. 148. 
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opinion as preserved in the numerous chroniclers of the thirteenth 
century. They are strongly partisan, biased and clerical, and 
they have few notions of what we should call to-day constitutional 
theory, though many of them are pretty clear about orderly 
administrative practice. The rapid transition from a feudal to a 
national state and the prevalence of a patrimonial theory of king- 
ship to which Edward I clung tenaciously, made it difficult to 
grasp the theory of a nation-state with a national government 
requiring supplies, and the king and his subjects were, therefore, 
often at cross purposes with right and wrong on both sides.’ 
When we examine the particular crises from the Barons’ War to 
the deposition of Edward II, it is striking how chary the op- 
position was of general principles. They were generally assumed 
under a demand for the observation of the charters which would 
be defined from case to case as particular gravamina arose and 
were formulated. 

In 1308 a new clause was introduced into the coronation oath. 
The intention, meaning, and even the exact phrasing of this text 
have been a source of dispute ever since the polemic between 
Prynne and Brady in the seventeenth century. The matter has 
been much discussed in the last decade. The addition bound 
the king to observe the laws of the kingdom by words alternatively 
given as ‘ quas vulgus elegerit ’ or ‘les queus le pople choisira ’. 
The core of the problem is whether the form of words (its exact 
terms are variously given) required the king to respect subsequent 
parliamentary legislation or only the body of law and custom 
existing at the moment of his coronation. Around this a whole 
cluster of questions has arisen as to the nature and authority of 
the whole ceremony to say nothing of the possibility of enforcing 
the oath should the king disregard his obligation. The present 
state of the question can be summed up in the words of a scholar 


who has probably contributed more acutely and abundantly than 
any other to the discussion : 


“To put briefly into plain language those things to which the 
coronation oath bound the king risks giving a sharp outline to what 
seems intentionally blurred and indistinct . . . only by using general 
formulas, capable of more than one meaning, was there any possibility 
of reconciling two different views of the king’s “‘ estate ’’ which, with 
the best will in the world, could not be squared with one another in 
points of detail.’ 2 


1See a learned handling of these matters in Plehn, Die Politsche Charakter von 
Matheus Parisiensis, and the acute and witty pages which the late A. L. Smith devoted 
to Matthew Paris in his Church and State in the Middle Ages, particularly pp. 133-4. 

2 Richardson, Trans. R. Hist. Soc. (4th ser.), xxiii. 129 ff. ; Richardson and Sayles, 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., xiii. 129-45; xiv. 1-9, 145-8; xv. 94-9; xvi. 1-11; MclIlwain, 
Constitutionalism Ancient and Modern, ch. 4; Schramm, History of the English Corona- 
tion (trans. Legge), pp. 203 ff. ; Ward, ‘ An Early Version of the Anglo-Saxon Corona- 
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From 1311 until 1322 the opposition developed the expedients 
that had served their fathers in the Barons’ War with a growing 
awareness of an administrative machinery that might be con- 
trolled and the political value of a parliament reinforced by an 
element of elected representatives, until the triumph of the Crown 
in 1322 broke and scattered them. It is instructive, therefore, 
to take account of what they were prepared to do ‘ constitution- 
ally ’ when it fell to them to dispose of an incompetent king who 
had fallen into their hands in consequence of a successful revolu- 
tion under the leadership of the queen consort and the heir ap- 
parent, who was under her control. There was no difficulty about 
the fighting. The so-called ‘ Lancastrian party ’ still based their 
political power upon their feudal resources and influence, and they 
inherited a feudal tradition which would not give the name of 
civil war to activities which we to-day could scarcely qualify 
otherwise. 

But when it came to exploiting the resources of political 
theory and law and testing what could be done with parliament 
at a moment of crisis, their leadership was sadly to seek. The 
details are complicated and can not be disentangled here. The 
bare facts, so far as they can be established, must suffice. Once 
the king was a prisoner, a parliament including burgesses and 
knights of the shire was summoned to London early in January. 
Its management had been carefully prepared for and a London 
mob was available. It seems pretty clear that the managers had 
intended to proceed to a formal parliamentary deposition to open 
the way for the automatic succession of Edward of Windsor. 
The order of the parliamentary proceedings was troubled by the 
invasion of the mob. But the chroniclers agree in reporting that 
some form of deposition was accomplished in the king’s absence 
and the accession of his heir was acclaimed. 

The formal official record of the proceedings does not begin 
until the change-over was complete (25 January). Meanwhile, 
the deposition was disregarded and, falling back on the con- 
stitutional notions of the mid-thirteenth century, an unwieldy 
delegation of estates (including knights of the shire and burgesses) 
was sent to the still imprisoned king to secure from him some form 
of voluntary abdication. Once that was spoken (21 January), 
an Official of the household broke his staff of office and the reign 
came toanend. All the writs and patents were invalidated except 
those summoning the lords and commons, and the last parliament 
of Edward II became the first of Edward III without question.' 
tion Ceremony ’, ante, lvii. 345-61 ; and ‘ The Coronation Ceremony in Medieval Eng- 
land’, Speculum, xiv. 160-78 ; Wilkinson, ‘ The Coronation Oath of Edward IT’, in 
Essays in Honour of James Tait, pp. 405-17. 


1 Clarke, ‘Committees of Estates and the Deposition of Edward II’, Essays in 
Honour of James Tait, pp. 27-46; and Representation and Consent, ch. 9. See also 
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Passages containing Bracton’s views on the nature of English 
kingship, the sanctions of the king’s office and his relation to 
his subjects and to the law in its various aspects and its precedural 
rules will be found in the references cited below. It is to these 
passages that we referred above as likely to provide a test of the 
antecedent probability of Dr. Kantorowicz’s thesis ; they should 
be read in the light of the notions of political thought current in 
western Europe in the thirteenth century and familiar in some 
degree at any rate to the dignified clergy of England. They leave 
the impression of a body of carefully considered doctrine cautiously 
worked out by a judge who was also a well-trained cleric. His 
material was drawn, as was customary in his time, from law 
(including civil and canon law), political thought, and theology, 
but his point of view was judicial and he was attentive to the prob- 
lems which arose or might arise in the administration of the law 
having regard to the unique relation of the king to his subjects 
collectively, corporately, and individually. The king’s privileged 
position in the community derived not only from the law which 
held society together but also from the doctrine and teaching 
embodied in organized christianity in the West. These Bracton 
himself recognized and professed and since, as he makes clear in 
his treatise, the English law was largely an accumulation of 
custom, we should not be wrong in drawing from it some of the 
rudimentary constitutional views currently accepted by moderate 
Englishmen in the thirteenth century. Bracton was quite clear 
about the sanctions of the law he undertook to state, but his main 
interest was to secure the administration of justice in as many 
cases as possible. What he meant by the ‘rex sub deo et sub 
lege ’ against whom no action will lie involves two aspects of the 
word law. He had in mind firstly, the all-comprising divine law 
by which the universe is governed and from which the authority 
both of the king himself and of the positive law of his kingdom 


Lapsley, ‘The Parliamentary Title of Henry IV’, ante, xlix. Mr. Richardson and 
Dr. Sayles consider that ‘it can hardly be doubted that technically there were two 
parliaments, but for all practical purposes they appear to have been treated as two 
successive sessions Of one parliament’. Rotuli Parliamentorum Anglie hactenus inediti. 
Camden Society (3rd ser.), li. 99. As no elections were held and there does not appear 
to have been any discontinuity in the life of the parliament the question is obviously a 
technical one. I submit, therefore, that a technique that could not (or would not) 
recognize that a cession of the Crown invalidated the writs of summons can scarcely 
be invoked to authorize a barren distinction. 

1 The references are to Professor Woodbine’s‘text which is now complete in volumes 
ii-iv of his edition. The folio numbers make it easy to identify the passage in Twiss’s 
edition. The substance of many of these passages (somewhat drastically compressed) 
was introduced into Stubbs’ Select Charters by the late Professor H. W. C. Davis, the 
editor of the 9th edition (1913) which is still current. Introductio, fo. 1, ii. 19-20; 
Prohemium Auctoris, fos. 1b—4b, ii. 20-8 ; fos. 5b—6, ii. 33; fo. 14, ii. 57-9; fos. 34- 
34b, ii. 109-10; fos. 56-56b, ii. 166-70; fo. 103, ii. 293-4; fos. 119-119b, ii. 337; 
fos. 107-107b, ii. 304-6 ; fo. 171b, iii. 42-3; fo. 340, iv. 79; fos. 368b-69, iv. 158-9. 
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was derived, and secondly, the positive law itself. This law is 
assumed to be so much of the divine law as has been discovered 
and preserved by the accumulated experience of the community. 
In so far as it corresponds to the divine law and has been approved 
by the continuing consent of past generations of his subjects the 
king is bound to observe it and to respect the rights secured to his 
subjects by it. Bracton taught that it was of the nature of the 
king’s office that he could do nothing contrary or repugnant to 
law. Nevertheless, since he was responsible for the general 
welfare of the community and the exercise of that discretionary 
power without which no living community can adjust itself to its 
environment, it must necessarily happen that conflicts between 
public and private interests should from time to time occur. 
On the whole the situation conformed normally to Seneca’s 
maxim : ‘ad reges enim potestas omnium pertinet : ad singulos, 
proprietas ’.1 Thus the king, although by no means absolute, 
and bearing a heavy moral responsibility to his subjects and thé 
law, was not himself under that law nor could it be set in motion 
against him in any way that was mandatory or sanctioned by 
coercion. For the injured subject ‘locus erit Supplicationi ’, 
which, if the king approved, might lead to an investigation and 
eventually to some measure of relief. Otherwise there was nothing 
for it but to await the requital promised by the Deity who reserved 
justice for Himself. Bracton shows himself sensitively aware of 
the claim to justice by the community and by the individual alike 
and scrupulously attentive at the same time to the necessity for 
that rational order which alone can secure the permanence of a 
young but growing system of law by shaping it on scientific lines. 
We turn now to examine the passages from Bracton to which 
reference has already been made. 

In his introduction under the second rubric which runs Si 
insipiens et indoctus cathedram iudicandi ascenderit Bracton writes : 
“Cum autem huiusmodi leges et consuetudines per insipientes et 
minus doctos, qui cathedram iudicandi ascendunt antequam leges 
didicerint, saepius trahantur ad abusum, et qui stant in dubiis et in 
opinionibus et multotiens pervertuntur a maioribus, qui potius propio 
arbitrio quam legum auctoritate causas decidunt, ad instructionen 
saltem minorum ego, Henricus de Brattone animum erexi ad vetera 
iudicia iustorum [follows an enumeration of other sources of the law] 
in unam summam redigendo sub ordine titulorum et paragraphorum, 

sine praeiudicio melioris sententiae, compilavi.’ 2 
1 Seneca, De Beneficiis cited by McIlwain in his Growth of Political Thought in the 
West, p. 394, where he observes that this maxim ‘ on the whole best comprises the living 
political conceptions of the later middle ages’. See also Professor MeclIlwain’s Con- 
stitutionalism Ancient and Modern, ch. 4; and Kern, Gotlesgnadentum und W iderstands- 
recht (the original should be consulted rather than Dr. Chrimes’ otherwise excellent 


English version which unfortunately is without the appendices: several of these are 
valuable for English affairs). * Fo. 1, ii. 19. 
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These are the words of an experienced judge undertaking to state 
the law of his own time for the benefit of young practitioners and 
of judges who may need to refresh or replenish their own learning. 
We shall expect, therefore, an account which is as detached and 
impersonal as: possible, and further, because in difficult cases there 
may be room for a difference of opinion, we shall expect Bracton 
to speak less as a judge in action than as the advisor to one who 
will have to decide the case when the relevant facts and circum- 
stances are before him. Further, we shall expect that Bracton’s 
expression of preference for one opinion over another will be 
determined by the aim of obtaining justice through the law, rather 
than by any political view.1 After all his professed purpose was 
to instruct those who were to succeed him on the bench. 

We may consider first a case involving a conflict between 
the position of the king as supreme judge and head of his own court 
and the maxim that no man may be at once judge and party in the 
same case.? But just this would happen in the trial in the king’s 
court of a charge of high treason. The offence was against the 
king. He and his court were qualified to deal with it and the 
charge, if proved, entailed forfeiture and loss of life. If, however, 
the king took his proper share in the proceedings, he would be at 
once judge and party in his own case, nor could he withdraw 
leaving his judges to act, or even the justiciar, since they were 
his delegates and represented him. On the other hand, if he 
refused to act, a crime might remain unpunished to the detriment 
of the community. Bracton is prepared to suggest, and even to 
take the responsibility of authorizing a solution. ‘It seems ’, he 
says, ‘without prejudice to a better opinion, that the court and 
the peers should judge lest crimes should remain unpunished ’.* 
These carefully guarded words limit strictly any independent 
action of the court and peers without the king, to the relief of an 
emergency which cannot be met in any other way. 

High treason was a peculiarly aggravated form of felony and 
when Bracton wrote the crime was hanging between its feudal 
past and the definition to be given to it a century later by statute. 
Any case, moreover, in which it was alleged would certainly be 
a political 6ne and probably a cause célébre. Accordingly the 


1T would suggest that this is a simple and characteristically judicial interpretation 
of the phrase ‘ nisi sit qui dicat’’ with which Bracton introduces an opinion differing 
from his own though he may well think it deserves discussion. It seems to me that to 
suppose that ‘ two mutually exclusive political tendencies run through his work ’ is to 
multiply hypotheses praeter necessitatem, e.g. Ehrlich, op. cit. ch. i; Mellwain, Con- 
stitutionalism Ancient and Modern, ch. iv; and Growth of Political Thought, p. 372. 

2 Fo. 119b, ii. 337. 

’ He does not use the phrase ‘ nisi sit qui dicat’ and he does not go beyond the 
suggestion that the court should replace the king when he is disqualified, not that they 


should in any circumstances judge him. He adds that in serious cases peers (pares) 
should be associated with the justices. 
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procedure cautiously recommended by Bracton might well be 
intended to avoid a scandalous situation without establishing an 
undesirable precedent. Any inference from these facts as to 
Bracton’s political views would therefore be unauthorized... There 
was need enough within the sphere of the law to warrant such an 
irregular course to avoid an embarrassing dilemma, without 
invoking other motives.! 

We shall do well to consider next a famous passage, in sub- 
stance an exposition of the coronation oath which immediately pre- 
cedes it in the text. The king’s duty is to do justice to all, acting 
as the official and representative of God on earth. He can do 
nothing, however, except in harmony with the law and although 
he excels all in power he should discipline himself lest without 
self-restraint he may be betrayed into wrongdoing. While he 
does justice he is the agent of the eternal king, but the servant of 
the devil when he declines upon wrongdoing. He is king when 
he rules well and tyrant when he works evil. A wise king will 
judge his people—but if he be a fool he ruins them.? 

The limitations which surround the king should be noted, 
but still more the necessity that he should himself apply the 
discipline that will enable him to keep within them ; otherwise 
he will become a tyrant and the church had argued and would 
argue again that the tyrant had ceased to be king and might be 
judged and punished like other men. Bracton had defined a 
tyrant but he passes over in silence such doctrine.® 

We come now to an often cited case which involves the problem 
of a failure of justice arising out of abuse of the prerogative.‘ 
If a disseisin is committed by the king, or any other lord who has 
no superior except God, the disseisee will have no remedy by the 
assize but must resort to a verbal or written petition to the king 
to right the wrong. If that does not avail, he must content him- 
self with such requital as may be provided by the avenging Deity 
‘nisi sit qui dicat quod universitas regni et baronagium suum 
hoc facere possit et debeat in curia ipsius regis’. Bracton does 
not comment on this nor explain the part to be played by the 

1 The remainder of the passage supplies detailed directions for the conduct of the 
trial. Care must be taken to determine whether the offence be a trespass or a felony, 
whether in the latter case procedure by duel is admissible, and in any case the extent 
of the king’s interest in the matter, whether personally or through his immediate 
family. In the case of a trespass punishable by a fine only, the judges may very well 
act without peers, but in a serious case involving forfeiture or a ransom, peers should 
be associated with them, ‘ne ipse rex per seipsum vel iustitiarios suos sine paribus 
actor sit et iudex’. Bracton appears to assume that the disqualification of the judges 


will be disregarded or considered cured by the addition of pares as assessors, if the nature 
of the case requires it. 2 Fo. 107, ii. 304-6. 

3 Professor Schulz has shown that Bracton knew and cited the Policraticus, although 
‘the revolutionary doctrine of John of Salisbury on resistance and regicide is rejected 


as might be expected from a lawyer’; ante, Ix. 153, cf. pp. 140, 168, 176. 
4 Fo. 171b, iii. 43. 
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‘universitas regni’ but stipulates that the action must be au- 
thorized as well as materially possible.1 But it is not always 
noticed in this case that having thrown out a suggestion for which 
he has nothing more to say he immediately proceeds to explain 
an indirect method by which, in certain circumstances, the king 
may be ‘ quasi a lege compulsus ’ to amend the wrong he has 
done. Where the land has passed from the king to a third party, 
he, when the original disseisee has set proceedings in motion, 
may be induced to appeal to the king to warrant his seisin. As 
I understand it, this would produce a statement of the facts in 
court which would make it, if not impossible, at any rate, im- 
politic for the king to refuse restitution. Thereafter, if the king 
wishes to make good the wrong he has done he may do so and 
still save his face for he acts ‘ quasi a lege compulsus, et quam in 
persona sua cum ei submissus debet firmiter observare ’. This 
remedy is evidently not general, but it is extremely instructive 
in regard to Bractons own preferences and must necessarily 
modify any reference drawn from his suggestion in the case of 
high treason. Bracton then shows the same procedure from an- 
other angle by questioning whether the testimony of the king that 
a defaulter was on his service at the time of his default admits of 
proof to the contrary. He thinks that the king’s testimony will 
raise the strongest presumption but that a ‘ vera probatio’ will 
overcome that, since what it will really prove is that the king and 
his council have been deceived, and the king being human the 
possibility of this can not be denied. If in those circumstances 
the king, being consulted, sticks to his point, ‘ extune erit iniuria 
ipsius regis ’, no one can coerce him to do justice contrary to his 
wish, since he has no superior but God and again the avenging 
Deity must be awaited. Thus the king is to be manoeuvred into 
a position of isolation and when the proof of his error has been 

1 This is implicit in the words ‘ hoe facere possit et debeat in curia’. He leaves it 
to those who maintain the proposition to show how it is to be done. He himself passes 
on to explain an alternative course. Maitland refers to this ‘moderate and un- 
questioned ” passage as provisional evidence of Bracton’s political opinions which can 
not be specified until it is settled ‘ whether he wrote the fiery words on fo. 34°; Hist. 
Eng. Law (2nd edn.), i. 209, n. 2. These words were written a generation ago and it 
may be thought that the accumulation in the interval of learned opinion against the 
attribution of the ‘ fiery words’ to Bracton might have fixed the onus probandi on 
the shoulders of those who still affirm that he wrote them. Maitland implies that if 
Bracton wrote the addicio it would be impossible to suppose that he held the moderate 
and judicial views which have been attributed to him on grounds set forth in this study. 
This may be admitted unless, indeed, it were suggested that Bracton had moved to 
the left as he grew older, influenced by a growing sympathy with the views formulated 
by the opposition during the Barons’ War. This might have sorted well with the 
system constructed by Dr. Kantorowicz but would scarcely have survived the weighty 
arguments that have recently been levelled against that system. These matters are 
discussed below. Here it may suffice to suggest that Maitland meant no more than 


to dissociate himself from a difficult problem not directly relevant to the business he 
had in hand. * Fos. .368b—369, iv. 158-9. 
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introduced by a side wind, he will be left notoriously and personally 
(though not legally) responsible for his wrongdoing. Bracton 
then asks } what shall be done if in this or a similar case the king 
should force his judges to render a judgement imposed by him ? 
This, he argues, would be an arbitrary and not a just judgement, 
if indeed it could be called a judgement at all. But although the 
act of the king cannot be disputed, nor judged, nor revoked, 
because it is just, if it is unjust, it will not be the act of the king. 
Since it is not his act, because it is unjust, it may be disputed and 
judged, but neither amended nor revoked without him. Here 
again Bracton seems to suggest that the king was a nuisance 
though the indispensable prerogative was not at fault. Some 
organized system of dealing with petitions (such as Edward I 
was to develop) would have helped to meet the difficulty, and 
Bracton has shown himself well fitted to extract the utmost from 
‘the resources of civilization’ at his disposal. He is plainly 
aware of the danger to the administration of justice inherent both 
in the prerogative and in the ill-doing of an unjust or recalcitrant 
king, but he shows how much can be done before considering 
extreme remedies. He would not have been out of harmony with 
an age that was still feudal in many respects if he held that such 
things belonged to the realm of politics as much as to that of law. 
We have now to return to the addicio de cartis to take account 

of the nature of the remedy which it provides for the coercion of 
an unjust and stubborn king. The point of departure is Bracton’s 
discussion of the rule that the acts and charters of the king may 
} not be either disputed or judged.? The addicio runs, ‘No man 
may judge the act or charter of the king in such wise that the act 
of the king is undone. But it is allowable to say that the king 
has done justice and rightly ; this being so, it must be allowable 
also to say, when such is the truth, that he has done evil and thus 
to impose upon him the duty of making amends,® lest the king 
and his justices, by reason of their misdeed fall into the judgement 
of the living God. The king has a superior, to wit, God ; also the 
law through which he has been made king ; also his court, namely 
earls and barons, because the earls or comites are so called as 
being the king’s companions, and he who has a companion has a 
master. And, therefore, if the king be without bridle, that is, 
without law, they ought to put bridle upon him unless they are 
themselves with the king without bridle. Then the subjects will 
cry out and say: “Lord Jesus, fetter their jaws with rein and 
bridle ’’. To whom the Lord, “I will call upon them from afar a 
nation mighty and unknown, whose tongue they will not under- 
stand, who shall destroy them and tear up their roots from the 


1 Loc. cit. 2 Fo. 34, ii. 110. 
3 On this rendering see Maitland, Bracton’s Note Book, i. 30, n. 1. 
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earth, and by such they shall be judged for they would not justly 
judge their subjects ”, and in the end He will send them bound 
hand and foot into the fiery furnace and outer darkness where 
there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.”? 

What the author proposes, as I understand it, is in substance 
a challenge to the prerogative : the king can do wrong, for which 
he and his judges are morally responsible and will be damned ; 
therefore, they should suffer temporal judgement and its conse- 
quences. But who shall judge them? The king is under the 
law, and his court composed of his earls (comites) and barons help 
him to administer it, but they, too, are his superiors because a 
companion is an associate of the king and he who has an associate 
has a master. They, therefore, if he disregards the law, must 
restrain him lest he and they alike fall into disorder. If that 
should happen, the king’s subjects will appeal to God who will 
bring suitable punishment upon the offender. 

What the text appears to contemplate is a profound alteration 
in the law which would remove the protection of the prerogative, 
thus exposing the king to legal action. The proper tribunal 
would be the king’s own court. In the event of the tribunal 
having fallen into the same corruption as the king the ultima ratio 
is a collective appeal to divine retribution, and the conclusion, 
Jame enough, is that the nation would be left where the unsuccess- 
‘ul petitioner for justice to the king was before the proposed 
changes. I do not mean that those who drew up this crude and 
hasty manifesto had grasped all the alterations in the law which 
it implied, still less that they would have been content in fact 
with an appeal to an inattentive deity busied perhaps with slumber 
or pursuit. The events of the Barons’ War supply another 
answer. But those who maintain that Bracton wrote the addicio 
and intended it to form part of his treatise are bound to defend 
all the implications of their position. As to the argument itself, 
it is no novelty to say that the king can and does do wrong. 


1 Professor Schulz, ante, lx. 173 seqq., has emended and interpreted this text by re- 
moving interpolations and the grammatical loose-ends overlooked by those responsible 
forthem. He takes the second paragraph to refer to the ‘factum regis ’ only and gives 
the sense of it as follows : ‘ The king’s action is never impugnable. It may, however, 
be said ‘‘ it is the king’s duty to maintain justice ” and this entails his duty to correct 
an unjust action. Accordingly (this is only implied) a supplication is permitted if any 
one believes himself to have been wronged by an act of the king. Thus what the author 
wished to express is nothing less but what Bracton said more clearly on fo. 171b.’ 
He points out that the doctrine that the king’s court is superior to the king is incom- 
patible with the view that Bracton has maintained elsewhere and that the reason 
alleged in support of the new doctrine is unintelligible. He conjectures that the words 
constitute a medieval proverb which he has been unable to identify. He shows that 
Dr. Kantorowicz has misread the remainder of the text and through defective latinity 
has created a difficulty where none existed. Professor Schulz, therefore, dismisses 
Dr. Kantorowicz’s attempt to establish the Bractonian authorship of the addicio de 
cartis and is content ‘for the time being’ to follow the predominant opinion. 
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Bracton knew this and, as we have seen, knew how to turn the 
fact to procedural advantage, though he would not violate the 
prerogative. But if you will not deliver a frontal attack on the 
prerogative, there is no use in proposing a tribunal to judge the 
king. Still less can you justify its authority by a verbal argument, 
which is inherently frivolous and can be shown to be defective. 
Thus the court is composed of earls and barons. Bracton himself 
has described and distinguished between them. LEarls, he says, 
take their names from a region or a community and kings have 
associated such men with themselves for the purpose of governing 
their subjects and have greatly honoured them. There are also 
other powerful men under the king who are styled barons ‘ hoc 
est robur belli’.1_ Therefore, there are two separate groups or 
classes of men composing the court. It may be permissible to 
play on the word ‘comites ’ by describing them as ‘ quasi socii 
regis ’; Bracton himself has described them as that, but you are 
not entitled to include the barons in this class, for Bracton has 
distinguished between them and their superiors the earls. If it 
follows (which I do not admit) that ‘ qui socium habet, habet 
magistrum ’, then the court which is superior to the king will not 
be the court—the ‘curia (regis) videlicet comites et barones "— 
which the author of the addicio first specified and evidently in- 
tended because there is neither proof nor probability that the 
barons are superiors of the king. I agree that such verbal argu- 
ments in themselves enjoyed more respect in the middle ages than 
any one is likely to accord them to-day, but we must remember 
that when Practon used them, he supplied material arguments 
as well, which we treat with all respect.? Nor is it easy to con- 
ceive that he framed a formal argument at once so shallow and 
so slipshod as the one we have just examined. 

Dr. Kantorowicz’s defence rests on two material assumptions : 
the first is that the author’s purpose was to advocate the incor- 
poration of a ‘ius rebellionis ’ in the existing law of England as 
understood and expounded by Bracton, and the second that the 
words of the addicio convey that meaning. With the first of these 
I agree, from the second I dissent. The addicio provides a direct 
method of coercing a king to do justice in a particular case. It 
provides no general remedy in the event of the king’s habitual 
disregard of his duty. It can hardly be doubted that the author 






1 Fo. 5b, ii. 32. 

2 Fos. 106-7b, ii. 305. I do not wish to treat with less respect Dr. Ehrlich’s learned 
and exceedingly useful book, but on a re-examination of his defence of the Bractonian 
authorship of the addicio his arguments strike me as special pleading without the 
support of antecedent probability. As it is just antecedent improbability which I 
have aimed to establish in the text, it seems better to leave the matter there. For 


Professor Schulz’s criticism of the work see ante, lx. 136, n. 2, 149, 155, n. 5, 173, 
n. 2. 
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had rebellion in mind but he does not say so.1_ If the method he 
advocates fails because the authorized tribunal sharing the king’s 
corruption will not act, nothing remains but the classical appeal 
to divine retribution. Dr. Kantorowicz, therefore, is not war- 
ranted in writing : ‘if the magnates sided with an unbridled king, 
the people—vox populi already in tune with vox dei—would take 
the law into its own hands and king and court would be subdued 
in this world and punished in another’. But I do not rest on a 
formal argument, for he has made his meaning clear enough in 
an earlier sentence which runs thus: ‘The text (sce.—of the ad- 
dicio) which, like many others, shows Bracton’s mastery of Latin, 
where his religious, moral or political passions are roused’. Here 
he suggests with admiration that Bracton writing a treatise on 
the laws of England gave free rein to his ‘religious, moral and 
political passions’. He invites us to suppose that a serious, 
learned, and responsible judge who has built up cautiously and 
scrupulously a reasoned and self-consistent theory of the nature 
and sanction of English kingship and its position in the practical 
life of the thirteenth-century law, designed particularly for the 
instruction of those who were to succeed him on the bench, is 
capable, in obedience to an extreme and crude political doctrine, 
of destroying the whole fabric which he has passed his professional 
life in constructing. He invites us further to believe that this 
was the act of an elderly man—who can scarcely have shown 
himself a strong partisan since after the Barons’ War he proved 
an acceptable arbitrator of the claims of the disinherited— 
deliberately intended to embody this doctrine in the official 
version of his treatise ; and (as though that were not enough) 
that Bracton in the evening of life burned what he had adored 
to adore what he had burned, when he alleges that ‘in the whole 
treatise no passage is more genuinely Bractonian than this text ’,? 
which relies on ridiculous argumentation, and preaches rebellion 
in terms which formally say no more than ‘ the Lord will provide ’. 
I have submitted my reasons for rejecting such a view and I am 
bound now to add that, in my opinion, a man capable of measuring 
the temper of Bracton’s mind and expounding his teaching could 
never have framed and advocated such an opinion. For con- 
venience sake the argument may be re-stated in summary form. 

1 We cannot expect that the sons or grandsons of the men who drafted the ‘ securitas 
pacis ’ clause of the Runnymede Charter and were waging war against the king three 


months later to share our view of these matters though it is our business to try to under- 
stand theirs. 


2 Professor Schulz points out that Dr. Kantorowicz in the passage, ‘ The style and 
even the wording is Bracton’s. See, e.g., the ‘‘ caminum ignis ” awaiting unjust kings 
and magnates on fo. 2, a passage which is not an addicio ’, stultified himself by taking 
two passages from the Gospel for ‘ Bractonian expressions’; Schulz, ante, lx. 175. 
Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact that the second quotation comes from an un- 
challenged passage in Bracton’s text ? 
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The addicio is an ill-drafted and perhaps hasty text which in 
substance argues for a ‘ius rebellionis ’, but in form does not get 
beyond authorizing the king’s court to judge him in the event of 
his neglecting a petition of right.? 

The proposal is repugnant to the notions of the nature of 
kingship current in western Europe in the thirteenth century. 
It has little support even in such radical writing as has survived 
from the England of that period. The events of Edward II’s 
reign suggest that the opposition was still thinking largely in 
feudal terms and had neither the faith nor the courage sufficient 
to carry through a parliamentary deposition. 

. Antecedent probability is against the Bractonian authorship 
of the piece. It does not sort with what Bracton professes him- 
self to have undertaken and the nature of the book he has left us. 
‘The attempt to find a juristic foundation for the “ ius rebellionis ” 
and bring it into harmony with the nature of the state ’ ? is like 
trying to square the circle, and a discussion of the ‘ necessitas 
rebellionis * has no proper place in a practical treatise on English 
law. 

Bracton knew the inconvenience caused by the abuse of the 
prerogative but he also knew that the prerogative was an indis- 
pensable element of his system. He had considered the possibility 
of allowing the curia to judge the king in case of abuse of the pre- 
rogative but rejected it in favour of indirect procedural devices. 
In one case he would authorize the curia to judge without the 
king but not to judge him. The doctrine and form of the addicio 
are repugnant to what we know of the temper and habit of 
Bracton’s mind and the events of his life, especially when proposed 
as a part of the final version of his text. 

1 There is room for a good deal of confusion here and it should be noted that there 
is a difference in kind as well as in degree between a judgement against the king de- 
signed to force him to give satisfaction in a particular case, and the exercise whether in 
judicial or political form of an ultimate superiority over the king derived from his 
barons, whether acting collectively or as constituting his court. It must be remembered 
that in Bracton’s treatise—and what is more remarkable in the Policraticus of John 
of Salisbury ‘ feudal law is completely left aside ’ (Schulz, loc. cit. and the works there 
cited). None the less the generation that preceded Bracton could conceive of acts of 
constraint against the king in terms of legal procedure which need not necessarily 
dissolve the social and political nexus of society. The elaborate provisions of the 
Runnymede Charter for the enforcement of its terms (‘ distringent et gravabunt nos 
modis omnibus quibus poterunt . . . salva persona nostra’) can scarcely have been 
regarded by contemporaries as either absurd or unenforceable. They supply, moreover, 
the link that may well serve to connect the ideas of a society profoundly feudal, and 
not even among its leaders distinguishing sharply between a misguided king who might 
have to be coerced into righting a wrong and an incorrigible ruler whom it might be 
necessary to depose, and so the most radical of its leaders who weie not ready to argue 
for a right to depose did not scruple to put the crown into commission. Bracton can- 
not have been ignorant of all this, yet though he admitted that something might be 
said for a judgement against the king to correct injustice, he left it to others to argue 
the case and himself showed how the dilemma could often be met by a procedural 
tertium quid. 2 H. Plehn, op. cit. 
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Dr. Kantorowicz appears to have misread and misinterpreted 
the text of the addicio. There are times for plain speaking, but 
charity is for all times, and I am fain to remember what Dr. 
Kantorowicz must have suffered in soul as well as in body during 
the years when he had to see his race shamefully persecuted and 
the universities of the land which had been his home silenced and 
humiliated. Such considerations may in some measure extenuate 
the defects of his work, though they cannot alter our judgement. 


GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 


- 


Note.—This study was completed and dispatched at the end of December 
1943. It was written under embarrassing pressure and out of the reach of libraries, 
indeed, it could not have been written at all but for the prompt and generous help 
with which for many years now the Harvard College Library has never failed to respond 
to my appeals. I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to the Librarian and 
his staff. Owing to circumstances quite outside the control of the author it did not 
reach the editor until nearly six months later. When he accepted it he had already 
sent the copy of Professor Schulz’s article on ‘ Bracton on Kingship ’ to the printers. 
Appreciating how greatly I should profit by seeing that work before my own left my 
hands he obtained Professor Schulz’s permission to send me a proof which reached me 
toward the end of August 1944. I take this opportunity of offering my grateful thanks 
to Professor Schulz for his courtesy in allowing me to see his magisterial article in time 
to give my little essay the advantage of it and to the editor for another example of the 
generous courtesy and help to which he has long accustomed me. The appearance of 
Professor Schulz’s study (ante, 1x. 136-76) obviously marks a turning point in the history 
of Bractonian studies. He has ‘settled Hoti’s business’ on many such points a 
Bracton’s treatment of the ‘ quod principi placuit’ text which shocked Selden, be- 
trayed Maitland into frivolity and bewildered Professor McIlwain, but he has done it 
by making ‘ res ipsa . . . facilis et plana "—in this case not without a kindly slap over 
Mommsen’s shoulder at the distinguished fumblers who missed the way. No one in 
the future will approach such problems without resorting to the same sort of searching 
Quellenkritik of the texts upon which he proposes to rely, as Professor Schulz has 
applied to the passages from the De Legibus which he has selected, emended, punc- 
tuated, and illustrated in the conspectus that preceded his study. 

In these circumstances I had to consider not only the flood of light which Professor 
Schulz had thrown on the whole field in a corner of which I had been at work, but also 
the learned articles which had dealt with the whole or some parts of Bractonian Prob- 
lems since its publication in 1941. Two circumstances have greatly simplified my 
problem. The first is what I believe to be the fact, that the substance of what I have 
written is not at any point definitely negatived by Professor Schulz’s study, though if I 
had read it before I began to write I should evidently have phrased and proportioned it 
differently. As it is, 1 hope that he will not wholly dissent from what I have written. 
If that is so, and in view of another matter of which I have to speak next, I think that 
it is fitting to submit my essay as nearly as possible as it was written and that I have 
done. 

The judgement of the learned world on Kantorowicz’s little book, so far as it has 
already been passed, is in varying degrees and with one notable exception, unfavourable 
or at any rate dissenting. Sir William Holdsworth, indeed, wrote with warm approval 
of it, but this was, I think, a very short time before his death (ante, lvii. 502-4), and 
many readers will miss the lucidity and steadiness of judgement to which he had 
accustomed them. Professor Woodbine (Yale Law Journal, lii. 228-44) has made an 
able and temperate defence of his edition which Dr. Kantorowicz disparaged with an 
assurance not warranted by the substance of his arguments. He considers that Dr. Kan- 
torowicz’s theory and practice of emendation and handling of the texts is, in general, rash 
and unscientific, and his reasons for dissenting from his (Professor Woodbine’s) method 
of classifying the manuscripts and disposing the material inadequate. He objects 
to the ‘ invention of the haplographical redactor,’ and in a detailed analytical discussion 
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of three of the texts cited to prove the existence of that serviceable personage shows 
Dr. Kantorowicz to have been arbitrary, self-contradictory, and quite possibly ignorant. 
Professor Woodbine’s criticism, in short, is detailed as well as general and exceedingly 
damaging to the elaborate system which Dr. Kantorowicz presented to the learned 
world. 

Professor McIlwain in his article (‘The Present Status of the Problem of the Bracton 
Text’, in Harvard Law Review, vii. 220-40), will not surrender his allegiance to the 
generally accepted conclusions as to the date of Bracton’s treatise and the method of 
its composition. As to the questions connected with Bracton’s knowledge of the 
Roman law and the use he made of it Professor McIlwain is disposed to agree with 
Dr. Kantorowicz rather than Maitland and to think we still have a great deal to learn 
as to the diffusion and authority of the Roman law in England in the period 1150- 
1250, and may expect much enlightenment from that quarter. 

Dr. F. Schulz, ‘ Critical Studies on Bracton’s Treatise ’—Law Quarterly Review, 
lix. 234. This wise and learned essay suggests that Dr. Kantorowicz was probably 
not justified in censuring Professor Woodbine for publishing Bracton’s text without 
having previously undertaken a general emendation of it. Professor Schulz observes 
that the number of cases in which he has been able to show that Dr. Kantorowicz’s 
conjectures were either doubtful or wrong suggest that ‘he had probably under- 
estimated the difficulty of the task’. 

Mr. H. G. Richardson’s important study (‘ Azo, Drogheda and Bracton ’, ante, 
lix. 22-48) constitutes a frontal attack on Dr. Kantorowicz’s whole system. The 
argument (which cannot be minutely analyzed here) is both learned and ingenious, 
and if at times it becomes highly conjectural and even tenuous, neither violates reason- 
able probability nor sinks into rashness or passion. It turns on (1) the alleged borrow- 
ing between Bracton and Drogheda which he gives reasons for assigning to the period 
1239-45 when they were both at Oxford. The importance of the point is chrono- 
logical and goes to show that Bracton not Drogheda was the borrower. (2) Bracton’s 
alleged personal possession of the rolls from which the Note Book was derived and the 
treatise largely based. To suppose that he came by them in consequence of having 
served as clerk either to Pattishall or Ralegh argues ignorance of the regular disposition 
of the rolls and, in view of the dates suggested by Dr. Kantorowicz for the require- 
ments of his system, leaves no time for the academic training that his book implies. 
Further, as the book contains a copy of the ‘ Chapters’ of the eyre (they were revised 
from time to time) comprising an item not in the version of 1244 and a reference to the 
king’s visit to Gascony from which he returned in 1254, this appears to be established 
as the earliest date for the beginning of the treatise—a conclusion already reached by 
Maitland by another path. 
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Manorial Accounts of St. Swithun’s Priory, 
Winchester 


OWEVER much allowance may be made for the difference 

between modern and medieval mentality and practice, there 
still remain points in manorial affairs which evoke surprise. 
One such concerns the financial relationship which existed between 
the lord and the men to whom he entrusted the local management 
of his manors. Walter of Henley and the author of ‘ Hosebon- 
derie’’ have a good deal to say on the subject, and the tenor of 
their remarks is that, come what may, the lord must suffer no 
loss, whether from fraud, negligence, error of judgement, or even 
from some of the ordinary hazards of agriculture. It is made 
clear that, if anything goes wrong, somebody has got to pay the 
difference between what the lord actually received from the 
transaction in question, and what he would have received if all 
had gone well, and it is stated that this principle covers so extreme 
a case as a fire.! Also it is laid down that the person responsible 
for paying such’ indemnities is the official in local charge of the 
manor, whether he be a reeve (prepositus) or a serjeant (serviens).? 
If the official can extract the amount from an erring subordinate, 
so much the better for the official, but from the lord’s point of 
view it is a charge against the personal assets of the official himself. 
In the case of a reeve it is emphasized that the reason why he 
should have the whole body of customary tenants for his pledges 
is that, if his own assets are not sufficient to meet the lord’s claims, 
the lord has the whole resources of the villein community from 
which to recover the balance of the debt. This last point is also 
stressed in the ‘ Scripta ’ of the abbey of Gloucester.‘ 

1 Walter of Henley (ed. E. Lamond, 1890), p. 65. 

2 The chief differences between a reeve and a serjeant were that the former was 
always a servile tenant ; he lived on the manor and he was often elected to his office 
by the homage there. He drew no salary in cash or kind, but he received acquittance 
for the rent of his holding, and, usually, for his customary ‘works’. A serjeant, on 
the other hand, was often a freeman, and he was appointed directly by the lord. If, 
as often happened, he was a non-resident, he visited the manor very frequently and 
was there during the whole of the harvest period. Normally he received a cash salary 
and an allowance of grain. 

3 Walter of Henley, p. 11. 


* History and Chartulary of the Monastery of St. Peter at Gloucester (Rolls Series, 
1867), p. 221. 
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So much, in brief general terms, for contemporary text-books ; 
now for the manorial records. If any such system were in actual 
operation (and we are sometimes told that Walter of Henley and 
his like were theorists whose precepts often differed widely 
from current practice) it is in the compoti of manors that the evi- 
dence should be found. It may be said at once that many account 
rolls do show that the system was recognized, that it was often 
enforced, and that the lord was, in effect, indemnified to a large 
extent from certain kinds of loss. Now, compensation for fraud 
or negligence may be sound enough, but the transactions we shall 
be considering are often of a very different nature, and we shall 
find penalties inflicted in circumstances for which it is hard to 
believe that any individual was responsible. As to the severity 
of these exactions it is sufficient at the moment to say that it is 
not rare to find an official having to pay in penalties two, three, or 
four times the total value of his remuneration for the year. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the scales were often tilted against the 
official. The lord (or his representative) was both the prosecutor 
and the judge, and, in the last resort, the official’s appeal could only 
be ad misericordiam. 

The whole thing seems, on the face of it, so lacking in ele- 
mentary fairness, so calculated to foster resentment and deceit 
among a class of men whom most employers would desire to see 
contented and honest, that one wonders whether it is possible that 
mitigating factors were at work which do not appear on the surface. 
In the present paper an attempt is made to throw light on these 
questions by setting out the position as it existed on one large 
monastic estate between the years 1248 and 1400. 


The Benedictine Priory of St. Swithun’s at Winchester, held, 
during the period under review, about thirty manors, scattered 
widely throughout Hampshire and Wiltshire, with a few outliers 


in Berkshire, Dorset, and Somerset. The manorial records, of 


which a surprising number have survived the vicissitudes of the 
ages, are preserved in the Winchester Cathedral Library, and con- 
sist of a custumal and rental, manor court rolls and account rolls. 
The custumal, a splendid manuscript of 190 folios, was copied 
(probably in the 1320's) from twenty-five older documents, each 
dealing with a separate manor, and dating from 1221 to c. 1310. 
It is of exceptional interest and will bear comparison with the 
well-known custumal of Glastonbury, but so far only one section 
—and that by no means the most illuminating—has been pub- 
lished.!. Of manor court rolls the proceedings of over 400 courts 
survive, and of these seven have been printed.” 
1 The Crondal Records, by F. J. Baigent (Simpkin and Co., 1891), pp. 83-109. 


2 Baigent, op. cit. pp. 142-8, and The Manor of Manydown, by G. W. Kitchin 
(Simpkin and Co., 1895), pp. 122-36. 
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It is, however, with the compotus rolls that we shall be chiefly 
concerned. Of these there are 133 from the thirteenth century 
(the earliest being dated 1243),1 and 441 from the fourteenth 
century. Two of these have been published—the Crondal roll 
of 1248 by Mr. F. J. Baigent and the Wootton St. Lawrence roll 
of 1338 by Dean G. W. Kitchin.2, The Library also contains a 
very careful translation of eighteen rolls of the great ‘home’ 
manor of Barton Priors, the work of Mrs. F. R. Goodman, 
F.R.Hist.S. Other students have consulted certain rolls in con- 
nexion with their own particular lines of research, but, speaking 
generally, it is true to say that the greater part of this fine col- 
lection of manorial and agricultural material is unexplored. 

For this paper the following manors have provided most of the 
evidence. In Hampshire—Barton Priors, Chilbolton, Crondal, 
Easton, Hannington, Houghton, Hurstbourne Priors, Littleton, 
Long Sutton, Michelmersh, Silkstead, Thurmond, Whitchurch, 
Wonston, and Wootton St. Lawrence. In Wiltshire—Alton Priors, 
‘nford, Little Hinton, Overton, Patney, Stockton, and Wrough- 
ton. Almost all these manors are well documented up to about 
1320. After that date few Wiltshire rolls have survived, but 
many of the Hampshire manors are well represented right through 
the fourteenth century. 


Up to the very end of the thirteenth century we find every- 
where on these estates a definite and symmetrical system of 
management. Each manor is in the charge of a ballivus (bailiff) 
and a reeve, and the yearly account is rendered jointly by the 
two men.* The ballivus usually has the oversight of two or more 
manors. In Wiltshire one ballivus supervised as many as seven 
manors, but in Hampshire the tendency is to group neighbouring 
manors into pairs, each pair being looked after by one ballivus. 
Thus, Chilbolton is associated with Wonston, Crondal with Long 
Sutton, Whitchurch with Hurstbourne, Michelmersh with Hough- 
ton, and so on. 

In the first quarter of the fourteenth century this two-manager 
system gradually comes to anend. It was a long process, pursued 
on no apparent plan, but the general trend is shown in two ways. 
First, the system of grouped manors tends to disappear, and, 
with it, the office of ballivus. Secondly, a manor will often do 
without a reeve, his place being taken by a serjeant.* 

1 Manorial accounts go from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. A roll, therefore, described 
herein as that of (say) 1280 would cover the period from Michaelmas 1279 to Michaelmas 
1280. * Baigent, op. cit. pp. 51-61, and Kitchin, op. cit. pp. 143-58. 

3 Confusion is sometimes caused by individual scribes who use the words ballivus 
and serviens almost indiscriminately in the loose fashion of their kind. It is not rare 
to find both words applied to the same man in the same roll. 

4 Where there was no reeve and the serjeant was non-resident it seems likely that 
the necessary continuous detailed supervision was exercised by the hayward. Neither 
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By 1330 the transition was over and a system had emerged 
which was to last right through the remainder of our period. By 
this arrangement each manor was in the sole charge of one man, 
and this manager might be either a reeve or a serjeant. In 
practice he was more often the latter—during the 1331-1400 
period 57 accounts were rendered by reeves and 132 by serjeants. 
No special principle seems to have determined which type should 
be appointed, and one may suppose that the choice would fall 
naturally on the most suitable man who happened to be available 
at the moment. 

On an estate of this size, and during a century and a half, it 
is not surprising that there should be occasional departures from 
the normal. Sometimes, for example, the two-manager system 
crops up again on some manor long after it had been generally 
abandoned, but in such cases it lasts only a short time.t Then, 
the great manor of Barton Priors, with its dozen or so tithings, 
partly urban and partly agricultural, had a system of its own. 
At its head were a ballivus and a reeve, but bedelli in the various 
tithings dealt with rents and some other matters of revenue, and 
rendered their own separate accounts. Silkstead, again, was a 
manor of unusual type—all demesne and no customary tenants. 
It was a one-manager manor as early as 1283 and never had a 
reeve thereafter. Lastly, there was a ‘freak’ arrangement in 
1363 at Hamme, when the account was rendered by a ballivus and 
a hayward (messor). 

As regards supervision on the higher levels, the steward 
(senescallus) visited each manor at least once or twice a year, 
and sometimes much more often. Certain of the priors dealt 
personally with the marketing of the wool,? but in general there 
is little evidence that they took any hand in the actual direction 
of their estates. No trace has been found of any practice, similar 
to that at Canterbury and elsewhere, whereby monk-wardens 
were placed in charge of groups of manors.* 


From the point of view of our enquiry the auditors were the 
most important people at the monastery, and we shall find their 


the English word nor the Latin title of messor express fully the importance of this man’s 
position. There is, however, much to suggest that he was, in effect, the second-in- 
command, and the list of his duties as given in ‘ Seneschaucie ’ shows that they needed 
very little extension to make of him what we should now call a farm-foreman. 

1 As at Chilbolton in 1337 and 1358, at Wootton in 1354, at Crondal in 1379, and 
at Hurstbourne in 1391. 

? E.g. in 1276, 1280, 1282, and 1283. 

7R. A. L. Smith, Canterbury Cathedral Priory (Cambridge University Press, 1943), 
pp. 100-9. At Silkstead in 1355 the wages of the farm-servants were in arrears from 
the time of Brother R. Marmyon ‘ custos dicti manerii’. This is an isolated case and 
looks like an emergency appointment made during the confusion which followed the 
Black Death. 
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handiwork at every turn. It was customary in religious houses 
for the audit board to consist of a few senior monks, and this may 
well have been the case at St. Swithun’s. Usually we get from the 
rolls nothing more definite than their title of Auditores, but one 
entry refers to ‘ the sub-prior and the other auditors’. The point 
for us to note is that, whatever the composition of the board may 
have been, it had at its disposal expert advice on the details of 
agricultural practice. This is brought out repeatedly in the 
comments and instructions written by the auditors in the margins 
of the rolls or interlineated in the text. They are, of course, mostly 
concerned with means of effecting economies or checking waste, 
but they often go further than this and lay down lines of general 
policy. Indeed, in the latter part of our period at all events, 
there are indications that the actual direction of the estates was 
in their hands. For example, if it is thought that a manor could 
support more cattle or more sheep, it is the auditors (and not the 
steward) who give instructions for additional stock to be bought 
or bred.* It is striking, too, to note how closely they were in 
touch with price fluctuations. Corn prices in particular sometimes 
varied greatly in the course of a year, and some manors were 
selling corn right through the year; but woe betide the official 
who had sold any wheat at 6s. a quarter when the market price 
was 6s. 4d.—he was immediately surcharged with the difference. 

The activities of the audit board had another result. In the 
long period under review its efficiency naturally varied, and there 
were alternating periods of what one may call maximum and 
minimum vigilance. When, however, they were specially active 
two things usually happened. First, the manorial officials, to 
justify themselves and to forestall criticism, tend to set down why 
they had done a certain thing or had incurred some unusual 
expense. Secondly, the auditors themselves often give their 
reasons for disallowing some charge, for ordering that a certain 
practice should cease, or for changing the procedure in some other 
matter. And when these two sets of men, with their different 
points of view, expose their thoughts in this way, then it is that 
obscurities begin to clear and underlying principles to emerge. 
Wherefore, however annoying the auditors may have been to the 
monastery employees, the modern investigator has every reason 
to rise up and call them blessed. 


‘The words ‘ accountant’ and ‘ auditor’ are often treated nowadays as synony- 
mous. This was not so in the middle ages, and, in this paper, the phraseology of the 
rolls will be adhered to. The accountant (computans) is the man who renders the ac- 
count ; the auditor is the man who checks it. 

* E.g. ‘Multones. Restauretur falda ita quod sint in toto ccl’ (Hannington, 
1324). ‘ Preceptum est servienti quod emat .xx. multones.’ And there is a similar 
entry about ewes (Whitchurch, 1368). ‘ Preceptum est servienti quod de cetero 
habeat .x. vitulos pro stauro de exitu dictarum vaccarum ’ (Wootton, 1369). 
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It has been said that manorial accounts provide most of our 
evidence, and, although book-keeping is at the best of times a 
subject which few people find attractive, it will be necessary to 
examine for a moment the form of these documents, their uses 
and their limitations. 

The first thing to bear in mind is that there are essential differ- 
ences between medieval and modern accounts. A _ present-day 
concern keeps its books in order to record the transactions in 
which it engages, to protect itself from fraud, and also, very 
largely, to provide the data from which its profits or losses can 
be ascertained. In a manorial account the transactions are re- 
corded in detail, and the audit board was always on the lookout 
for fraud, but it does not attempt to give certain figures—valua- 
tion of stocks is the most important—without which profits or 
losses cannot be computed. The consequence is that it is often 
impossible to do more than guess at whether a manor was, or was 
not, paying its way. That was a matter, however, which ap- 
parently did not worry the medieval landowner. What he de- 
manded from a manorial compotus was that it should show him 
the exact financial position as between himself and the official 
who rendered the account, and the document is so framed as to 
make this information readily available. 

The agricultural year ended at Michaelmas, and soon after 
that date a scribe from the priory visited the manor and, from 
details supplied by the local officials, he made out the account 
for the year. The front of the roll deals only with cash transac- 
tions and is divided into three parts: the receipts, the disburse- 
ments, and the liberatio. This last records the amounts, whether 
in cash or in tallies representing cash, which had been paid by the 
official to the priory during the course of the year. It is important 
to note that, on this cash side of the roll, the scribe did not fill in 
any totals.1 The back of the roll is divided into two parts: the 
grain return and the stock return. In the former, the quantity 
of each type of crop is stated, and the way it was disposed of is 
described in detail. The stock return deals with everything from 
cart-horses to apples, and is also very fully detailed. We note 
that the back of the roll is concerned, not with cash, but with 
quantities, weights, or numbers. 

The roll then went to the monastery, and there the auditors 
went through it item by item, passing one, surcharging another, 
disallowing a third, running their pens through the scribe’s figures 
and inserting their own alterations. They then added up the 
account as amended and filled in the cash totals. They also added 


1The Wonston Roll of 1375 is of special interest because, for some reason, it was 
never audited, and it shows exactly what a compotus looked like when it left the 
scribe’s hands. 
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a new, and very important, entry of their own; it has no heading 
but we will call it ‘the reckoning’. This begins by stating the 
position as between the lord and the responsible official, and they 
arrived at the figure in a very simple way. If the cash receipts 
exceeded the cash disbursements plus the liberatio, then the 
difference was owing by the official to the lord. If, on the other 
hand, the receipts fell short of the disbursements and the liberatio, 
then the difference was owing by the lord to the official. 

As may be imagined the decisions of the audit board, and the 
figures based on those decisions, were very often disputed, and 
there is evidence that officials sometimes produced witnesses to 
support their pleas. These protests were seldom entirely in- 
effective and it is very common to find that a part of the dis- 
allowances, &c., was remitted, the total cf such remissions being 
credited to the official and entered in the reckoning.2. There was 
still the appeal to the prior himself, and this often resulted in a 
further part of the penalties being forgiven as an act of grace, 
better conduct in the future being sometimes a condition. This 
was likewise credited and recorded in the reckoning. The official 
now knew the final net amount of his debt to the lord ; sometimes 
he paid it (or a part of it) on the spot, sometimes a date was fixed 
for him to settle, sometimes it was carried forward to the next 
account and entered therein under the heading ‘ Arrears ’. 

Before we leave the subject of book-keeping there is one more 
point connected with our enquiry, and it is an important one. 
We have seen that the totals on which the reckoning is based were 
derived, not from what officials had claimed, but from what the 
auditors had passed, The effect of this is to conceal the full extent 
in which the official had been mulcted, because the various items 
are scattered through the roll and are buried under the auditors’ 
amendments. The only way to disinter them is to follow in the 
footsteps of the auditors, going through the account item by item, 
as they did, and noting the amount of each of their surcharges and 
disallowances. This is made simpler by the fact that the scribe 
and the audit board seldom used exactly the same shade of ink, 
and, of course, handwritings always differ. Even so, it is not a 
speedy process, but it has the very great merit of enabling one 
to get right down to the facts. This is the last of the technical 
difficulties, and one can now go straight ahead. 


Our first question is—on whom exactly did responsibility fall ? 
In the later one-manager period this is not in doubt. The account 


1 The real nature and purpose of the ‘ reckoning * has not always been made clear, 
even by modern writers. When Mr. H. 8. Bennett, for instance, remarks (ante, xli. 
365) that ‘the balance is struck, and the profit or loss for the year stands revealed ’, 
his statement may easily prove misleading. 

2 The usual formula is ‘ et allocantur eidem (so much) de diversis superoneribus et 
disallocationibus factis super eundem in presenti compoto ’. 
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is rendered by a serjeant or a reeve, and the reckoning begins ‘ et 
debet domino’. Only one official is involved and the responsibility 
can only refer to him. 

In the earlier two-manager period the matter is not so evident 
and it will require closer examiriation. The account begins ‘ X. 
ballivus et Y. prepositus reddunt compotum de . . .’.1 We note 
that the verb is in the plural. When we get to the reckoning, 
however, this changes to the singular and begins ‘ et debet domino 

’. This is normal, but it is not invariable—sometimes we get 
‘et debent domino . . .’. The point involved is fundamental to 
our enquiry and it is best answered by an analysis of the reckonings 
of our 234 ‘ two-manager ’ rolls. This shows that :- 

220 have singular verbs, or show by the context that the 

singular is intended. 
13 have plural verbs, &c. 
1 (that of Stockton in 1316) is doubtful. 


In all the thirteen cases where the plural is used there is a definite 
reason. In three cases the bedellus accounts (usually kept separate) 
have been included in the ordinary roll of the manor. In one case 
(Enford, 1280) the reeve had died and his executors were held 
liable for his debt. In the remaining nine cases there had been a 
change of officials during the year and the debt was apportioned 
between them. From all this it seems clear that two or more 
officials may present an account, but, as soon as the question of 
liability is reached, only one man is affected. 

The question now arises—who was this man? And again we 
go to our reckonings. The grade of the official concerned is men- 
tioned in eighty-eight of these ‘ two-manager ’ rolls; in eighty- 
four of them it is a reeve, and in four of them it is a serjeant. 
In each of these four cases the account was rendered by a ballivus 
and a serjeant, and there was no reeve employed on the manor. 

It seems therefore that this matter was governed by a definite 
rule. If there was a reeve on the manor, then the financial re- 
sponsibility rested solely on him. Only in cases where there was 
no reeve did the liability rest on a serjeant. 


We come now to a large question—for what exactly was the 
official responsible, and how was the weight of his responsibility 
determined ? 

The auditors brought his liability home to him in seven different 
ways :— 

(a) Surcharges on cash receipts. Mostly for sales at prices 

considered insufficient. 

(6) Disallowances on cash disbursements. Always for pay- 

ments disallowed altogether or passed for a reduced amount. 


1 Sometimes it is ‘ X. serviens et Y. prepositus ’. 
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(c) Miscellaneous charges. These come, not from the cash 
account, but from the grain and stock returns. The larger 
items are mostly for issues of grain (e.g. oats for the horses) 
passed for a reduced amount. 


In addition to these there were also important liabilities arising 
from what the rolls call Responsio '—for want of an exact English 
equivalent we shall use this word herein. It was customary to 
set what nowadays we should call a ‘ target’, fixing the return 
which the land or stock was expected to produce having regard 
to the amount of seed sown, the number of sheep shorn, or the 
numbers of breeding stock maintained. If the target was reached 
it was plena responsio and all was well. If the target was not 
reached, then it was mala (or insufficiens) responsio and the official 
was liable to pay in cash the amount of the deficit. There were 
four kinds of responsio :— 


(d) Grain. The crop of each kind of grain was expected to 
amount to a certain number of times the quantity of seed 
sown. 

(ec) Wool. Fleeces were expected to average a certain weight. 

(f) Lactage. The total weight of cheese and butter made in 
the dairy was expected to show a certain average weight 
from each cow and ewe milked. 

(g) Stock. Every breeding female of some classes of animals 
and poultry was expected to produce a certain number of 
young. 

Such was the system when it was fully developed. During 
the first half of our period its application was spasmodi¢ and un- 
methodical, though most of the above liabilities were recognized 
in principle in the 1260’s. About 1318 a change began; things 
were tightened up all round and it was then, in a ten-year burst 
of maximum auditorial activity, that the system assumed its 
definite and lasting shape. Its application still varied, being 
sometimes more, sometimes less drastic, but it gradually became 
more and more a matter of routine until, by the 1370's, it was 
operating with almost mechanical regularity. 

To those who know the later story one of the most striking 
things about the earlier rolls is the comparative rarity of cash 
surcharges and disallowances. The auditors went through the 
accounts carefully enough, their comments are scattered far and 
wide, but these usually take the form of admonition or warning. 
Reeves, for example, who employed outside labour to do a job 
usually done by the manorial staff would, in the later period, have 
had their claims disallowed almost automatically. In these earlier 


' The form responditio is sometimes found. 
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years, however, they had nothing more to fear than ‘ de cetero 
fiat per famulos’. Again, in scores of cases, charges judged to 
be excessive called forth nothing more drastic than * de cetero non 
allocabitur tantum’. For the most part these warnings seem to 
have little effect, and subsequent rolls show the same things 
happening, and the same admonitions. So far, then, as. disallow- 
ances were concerned, the auditors’ bark was mild and they did 
not often bite. 

It was otherwise with responsio; here, when they bit, they 
bit hard. In 1248 the reeve of Enford had to pay 33s. 4d. 
and the reeve of Alton 13s. 4d. pro mala responsione ; in the 
former case it was entirely for wool. In 1261 only three rolls 
survive, but each of the reeves was in trouble. At Alton he 
was 5 weys ' short of the cheese target, and had to pay 35s. ; at 
Whitchurch he was 1 wey short of wool and 4 weys short of 
cheese, and was charged 41s. 8d. and 32s. respectively ; at Won- 
ston he was 2 weys short of cheese and had to pay 16s. 

The most illuminating year of this early period, however, is 
1267. Thirteen rolls survive, and six manors achieved their 
various targets. At Alton, Houghton, and Little Hinton the 
auditors noted deficiencies up to 1 wey de plena responsione lane, 
and at Little Hinton the cheese also was 4} weys short; but no 
action was taken against the reeves concerned. At Michelmersh, 
however, the cheese was half a wey short of target and 4s. was 
charged. At Stockton the reeve was charged 36s. 8d. for 1 wey 
of wool pro defectu plene responsionis et pro mala custodia. At 
Wonston 73s. 4d. was charged for 2 weys of wool ; half of this was 
forgiven de gratia, leaving 36s. 8d. to be paid—a very unusual 
feature about this is that the shepherd was held to be jointly 
responsible. At the same manor a shortage of 7 weys of cheese 
was charged at 49s.; of this, 28s. was forgiven and the reeve had 
to pay 21s. 

In this same year there are two curious entries : they are the 
earliest references to responsio grangie and nothing similar to them 
has been found elsewhere in these rolls. 

From Stockton. ‘ Et preterea debet £6. 7.0 pro mala re- 
sponsione grangie et allocantur ei de valore caruce 100s. unde 
dicti £6. 7. 0 sibi hoe anno deficiunt de valore dicte extente.’ 

From Sutton. ‘Memorandum quod prepositus non re- 
spondet de toto exitu duarum carucarum nisi de 70s. et de 
qua responsione debet respondere de qualibet caruca 100s. 
unde deficiunt £6. 10. 0.’ 


Each of these manors maintained two manorial ploughs, and it 
would appear that each plough was expected to show a return of 


1Wocl: 1 wey (pondus) = 26 cloves (clavi) = 182 lb. Cheese and butter: 1 wey 
= 28 cloves = 196 Ib. 
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£5. The question is—what did this £5 represent ? It can hardly 
have been profit, for that must have been very much larger. At 
Stockton, for example, they sold over £19 worth of grain besides 
sending a large quantity to the monastery, while the cash paid 
out for ploughing, reaping, and threshing came to little more than 
£2. Alternatively, if it means that each plough was expected to 
do £5 worth of ploughing,' then it is difficult to understand why 
responsio grangie should be mentioned. It is noteworthy that the 
grain return marginal notes show that this year the rate of yield 
for wheat on these two manors was much below the average for 
the rest of the estate.2 The whole thing is rather mysterious, and 
one can only suspend judgement until further evidence is forth- 
coming from elsewhere. In the meantime the one concrete fact 
which emerges is that the reeve of Stockton was charged with the 
large sum of £6 7s. When this is added to the 36s. 8d. for wool 
mentioned above the whole indebtedness amounts to £8 3s. 8d.— 
and this from a man whose total yearly emoluments do not appear 
to have been more than about 23s.’ 

Having thus demonstrated its powers the audit board subsided 
into a state of semi-quiescence for nearly fifty years. But they 
never went quite to sleep, and they would often note a mala 
responsio for wool or cheese, and give the weight of the shortage. 
In 1299 and 1307 they went further, and, for the first time, they 
stated the amount of the wool target. This was 100 fleeces to the 
wey at Houghton, and 120 to the wey on eight other manors.‘ 
The reason for the difference no doubt was that at Houghton all 
the sheep kept were wethers, the fleeces of which would naturally 
average more than those of mixed flocks. In 1311 there are more 
signs of reviving activity—‘de cetero non allocabitur talis re- 
sponsio ° occurs several times, and at Whitchurch they set up the 
modest target of twenty goslings from four geese. In this. same 
year we meet (at Littleton), for the first time, the important 
heading ‘ Venditio super compotum’. This, with its variant 
‘ Onera super compotum ’ was used later on everywhere to include 
all charges made at the audit against the official for deficiencies of 
responsio or for disallowances of stock. 

The only serious penalties imposed on manorial officials at 
this time were those connected with gross negligence or with the 
‘cooking’ of accounts. These offences were dealt with by 
amercement in the manor court, and are seldom mentioned in the 


1 According to Walter of Henley’s reckoning this represents two ploughings of 
100 acres of wheat land (op. cit. p. 18). 

2 See Appendix. 

3 Acquittance for rent, 5s. 7$d.; value of ‘ works ’, 10s. (at most) ; one lamb, 6d. ; 
one piglet, 7d.; plus the value of his food during the harvest period. 

* This is roughly an average of 1} Ib. per fleece at Houghton, and 14 lb. elsewhere. 
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compoti. To take three cases at random, a reeve who concealed 
in his account that a mare and four lambs were missing was 
amerced 20s., the same penalty was imposed on one who had 
allowed the lord’s corn to be badly reaped, while in 1311 the reeve 
of Michelmersh, who had thrown himself on the lord’s mercy, had 
to pay as much as £5 ‘ for many offences’. But penalties of any 
sort were few and far between, and one can look through twenty 
or thirty rolls at a time without coming across a single case of an 
official having to pay anything at all. Indeed, it would probably 
be true to say that, in days to come, reeves and serjeants looked 
back on this 1270-1315 period as a sort of ‘ golden age ’. 








The middle period starts about 1318, and the next few years 
are marked by a general tightening up of financial control. Penal- 
ties take the place of admonitions and rolls are often sprinkled 
right through with auditors’ alterations—one often finds thirty or 
forty of them in a single compotus. The larger surcharges are 
usually concerned with corn or animals sold at less than the 
market rates. The disallowances cover every sort of expenditure 
and vary from a few pence to upwards of £1 on a single item. 
Harvest expenses provide the largest penalties, and the case of 
Silkstead in 1335 is typical of many. Here the reaping was done 
almost entireiy by hired labour, and it was found that the cost 
worked out at about 9d. per acre; the auditors passed 7}d. per 
acre only, and charged the serjeant with £1 16s. 6d. difference. 
As regards the grain and stock returns, actual deficiencies are 
seldom mentioned; the quantities or numbers almost always 
balance, but the auditors kept an ever-watchful eye on out-goings. 
If they considered that the servants had had too much porridge, 
or the horses too much oats, or the pigs too much barley, dis- 
allowances followed as a matter of course, while any official who 
failed to produce a tally for anything sent to the monastery got 
very short shrift. 

The responsio of grain is, however, the most distinctive in- 
novation at this time, and there are points about it which require 
rather close attention. From the 1260’s onwards almost all these 
rolls have, in the margin of the grain return, against each sort 
of grain, a note showing the ratio of the crop garnered to the seed 
sown. The following is typical—.vj. bus’ plus iiij*”. The 
ordinal number at the end of the formula reflects the contempor- 
ary idiom by which a four-fold yield was called a yield ‘ to the 
fourth grain ’,! and our note therefore means that in this case the 
crop garnered was 6 bushels more than four times the seed sown. 
In the earlier years these marginal notes appear to have been 
inserted for purposes of information only, and no doubt the 


1 Walter of Henley (op. cit. p. 71). 
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authorities at the monastery found them very useful, because 
they could see at a glance exactly how a manor had done in the 
arable way. In 1323, however, we get an indication that a new 
type of responsic, based on these seed-ratios, was being introduced. 
In that year the wheat crop at Sutton showed the very poor 
return of slightly over twice the seed sown, and the reeve was 
charged £7 7s. 6d. for 143 quarters ‘ ut respondet se tercio ’—the 
14% quarters being the difference between the actual crop and 
what it would have been if a three-fold yield had been achieved. 

The ice having thus been broken, penalties of this kind were 
imposed in the next year on five manors, and thereafter it became 
a recognized part of the system. It is worth while to consider the 
implications because, on the face of it, this appears to be the type 
of liability in which injustice would be most likely to occur. The 
first thing to note is that the system was flexible in that the seed- 
ratios for which the official was held responsible might vary on 
different manors in the same year. Thus in 1325 the wheat re- 
sponsio was three-fold at Hannington and Thurmond, four-fold at 
Easton and Michelmersh, and four and a half-fold at Littleton. 
It might also vary in different years on the same manor, as at 
Littleton where the barley responsio was four-fold in 1324 and 
three-fold in 1325. Later on there are many cases of wider 
variations. This flexibility implies that each year some man or 
men had to decide the rate at which responsio should be fixed for 
each sort of crop on each manor, and there is evidence in later rolls 
that this was done by making an estimate of the seed-ratios.’ 
Whatever the exact procedure may have been, a mass of evidence 
leaves no doubt as to the one-sidedness of the arrangement. If 
the crop turned out to be more than the estimate, then it was so 
much extra profit for the lord. If, on the other hand, the crop 
fell short, then the official had to make good the deficit. The 
lord had the further advantage that he was protected, not only 
against a deficiency, but also against any casual loss or damage 
which might occur after the estimate had been made. The extent 
to which these powers were exercised may be judged from the 
fact that penalties of this kind occur in 102 out of the 227 subse- 
quent rolls. 

The other kinds of responsio can be dealt with briefly. At 
Littleton in 1324 the reeve was charged 43s. 1d. because his fleeces 
did not average 2 lb. per wether or ram, 1} lb. per ewe, 1 Ib. per 
hogaster, and } lb. per lamb. There are a few similar cases, but, 
speaking generally, the old all-round standard of 120 fleeces to the 
wey (i.e. an average of about 14 1b.) stood, and this rate was usually 

2*Frumentum ... et de .ix. quarteriis .v. bussellis oneratis ut respondet se 


quarto et adhuc multo distat ab estimacione ’. For this the reeve was charged 38s. 6d. 
(Wonston, 1378). There are references to these ‘estimetes’ in a dozen other rolls. 
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attained. For lactage, the standard target was an average of 
65 lb. of cheese and butter from each cow, and 3} lb. from each 
ewe ; minor shortages were fairly frequent and they were duly 
charged for. As regards responsio for breeding stock, this was 
fixed about 1325 at 15 piglets a year per sow, 7 goslings per goose, 
12 chicks and 60 eggs per hen. These became the standard rates 
right through the estate for the rest of the century. It may be 
noticed, in passing, that ‘ Hosebonderie’ gives 14 piglets, 5 gos- 
lings, 7 chicks,-and 115 eggs as the appropriate numbers.! 

‘For the rest, a number of entries relate to the casual losses 
which are liable to occur on any farm at any time. Sheep get 
stolen or killed by dogs, cows get drowned in rivers, peacocks fly 
away to more congenial surroundings, and of course foxes take 
their toll of poultry. Negligence on the part of subordinates may 
have contributed to some of these losses, but the rule seems to 
have been to charge the accounting official with the full market 
value. Now and again he escaped, as once at Wootton when 
foxes got 24 geese, and at Michelmersh when sparrow-hawks made 
a clean sweep of the pigeon-house, but these are the exceptions. 

How all this worked out in practice is shown in the accom- 
panying table for the year 1325, for which the rolls of twelve 
manors survive. 




























I. Amounts charged against officials 











A. Surcharges on cash receipts. E. Responsio, wool. 
B. Disallowances on cash disbursements. F. Responsio, lactage. 
C. Miscellaneous charges. G. Responsio, stock. 
D. Responsio, grain. 


















































A. 

&e & be €&  La-é m» & le Ba ela &i £a. € 
Chilbolton .| 11 9/11 41] 35 2 — _— — — 218 3 
Easton . . | 65 0} 56 9) 48 6/ 11411} — 68 _— 1411 9 
Hannington .| 18 4/16 5/11 7| 70 2}115/ —/|3 6); 611 5 
Houghton . 1 2| 1410 8 10 35 0 — — |2 5 333 
Hurstbourne. | 12 6 9 8/| 81 6 83 7 — 5 9 — 73090 
Littleton 1s O1SB Sie Ti Oe 7 — 6.3 — 12 1 7 
Michelmersh . 6|69 7/61 6 77 4 40/}10/4 6/1018 5 
Silkstead 9115 11|30 5& 47 10 16| — | 310 419 5 
Thurmond . — 3 44 21 0 — — — 15 7 
Whitchurch . 7 2|4010/| 46 7 21 6 46| —|4 4] 6 411 
Wonston .| 1411) 10 7) 111 31 9 — ae — 313 2 
Wootton i 35 8 | 34 4] 12 10| 213 11} 489 j|160| — | 18 1 6 

! 





Special attention may be called to the grain responsio penalties. 
Seven officials had to pay on wheat, two on bere, nine on barley, 
four on oats, and two on peas ; only the reeve of Chilbolton escaped 


1 Walter of Henley, p. 75. 
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Il. How the above charges were dealt with 
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entirely. It seems incredible that all these shortages should be 
due to negligence or bad management, for it must be remem- 
bered that normally these reeves and serjeants would be picked 
men—contemporary writers are firm on this point. Especially 
is it hard to withhold some measure of sympathy from the reeve 
of Wootton, who had to pay over £8 (i.e. probably not less than 
£200 in present-day value) although ‘ it was testified at the audit 
that nothing better could have been done ’. . 

This burst of auditorial activity lasted for about ten years, 
and was succeeded by twenty years of relative calm. During 
this lull there are plenty of disallowances, but grain responsio 
charges are rare, and one wonders whether it was thought that 
these penalties had been overdone in the 1320’s. However that 
may be, the impression one gets is that an official had little to fear 
unless his crop returns were exceptionally bad. 

About 1350 this changes. It is unfortunate that the decade 
which followed the Black Death is the least well documented 
period for the St. Swithun’s estates, but enough rolls survive to 
show that the audit board, by increased vigilance, tried to com- 
pensate to some extent for reduced income. Grain responsio, in 


particular, was stepped up and from now onwards we find it being 
enforced more and more frequently. 


1 Manuscript worn and partly illegible. 

2 For responsio of grain. 

3 For part of responsio of wheat, wool, and lactage ‘ quia testatum est super com- 
potum quod melius non possit fieri ’. 

4The Gloucester Abbey Scripta, for instance, say that a man chosen to be reeve 
should be known to be suitable, should cultivate his own land, and should be discreet 
in dealing with his own affairs (op. cit. p. 121). 
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Before we leave this middle period—-which may be said to end 
with the 1370’s—there is one final point, interesting because it 
is an illustration of how St. Swithun’s tended to conform to, and 
even improve on, the Walter of Henley school of thought. ‘ Hose- 
bonderie ’ lays down that if a cow had not calved during the year, 
enquiry should be made, and, if the reason were found to be want 
of care in feeding, or lack of a male, or omission to change the 
cow for another in time, then the official responsible should be 
‘fully charged for the issue or its value’.! At St. Swithun’s, in 
such cases, they had a stereotyped procedure and a fixed scale of 
penalties. A manor would have (we will say) ten cows, and ‘ only 
eight calves were born this year because two of the said cows were 
sterile’. The auditors would very likely decide that, in the case 
of one cow, the sterility might have been avoided. If such was 
their view, they altered the ‘ eight’ to ‘nine’ and the ‘two’ to 
‘one’ in the roll. They then charged the official, not only 18d. 
or 20d. for the hypothetical calf, but also 3s. 4d. for 65 Ib. of 
imaginary cheese made from the milk which might have material- 
ized but which did not. The earliest instance of this is in 1364, 
and thereafter forty-four exactly similar cases have been noted. 
It will be remembered that 65 lb. had been fixed as the lactage 
target forty years before, and the 3s. 4d. represents its value at 
10s. per wey. 



























Our final period covers the last twenty years of the fourteenth 
century, and the key-note of the time is the methodical and con- 
tinuous application of a system which was already fully developed. 
From this 1381-1400 period sixty-one rolls survive, and, there 
being no fresh features to describe, the evidence can be summarized. 


Cash surcharges. These vary from a few pence to £1 13s. 11d. 
The average is 9s. 5d. 

Cash disallowances. Vary from ls. 9d. to £7 6s. 1ld. The 
average is £1 7s. 4d. 

Miscellaneous charges. Vary from 1s. 5d. to £3 10s. 3d. The 
average is £1 Os. 3d. 

Grain responsio. Ten rolls contain no charges. The other 
fifty-one vary from 2s. 6d. to £6 17s. 6d., and the average 

is £2 5s. 5d. 
















In seven rolls the official was charged on one crop, in eighteen 
rolls on two different crops, in twelve rolls on three crops, in eight 
rolls on four crops, in four rolls on five crops, and in two rolls on 
six crops. To repeat a former comment, it seems incredible that 
all this should be due to bad management. 


1 Walter of Henley, p. 75. 
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Wool responsio. No charges in any roll. 

Lactage responsio. No charges in thirty-five rolls. The other 
twenty-six vary from ls. 8d. to 14s., and the average is 
4s. 7d. 

Stock responsio. No charges in thirty-nine rolls. The other 
twenty-two vary from ls. 6d. to 6s. and are almost en- 
tirely for calves as described in the last section. 

Total charges. These vary from 17s. 3d. to £12 5s. 2d. The 
average is £4 17s. 8d. 


We come now to the deductions. In fifty-six cases the 
auditors made allowances on appeal; these averaged £1 16s. 3d. 
The prior forgave further amounts in thirty-two cases; these 
varied from ls. 10d. to £4 13s. 4d., and the average is £1 2s. 5d. 
After all the deductions had been made the following facts 
emerge :— 

4 officials had to pay nothing. 


18 - a under £1. 
6 over £1 and under £2. 
12 a a a: 
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The seven largest charges are against the officials (all of them 

serjeants) at the following manors: Wootton 1395 (£6 ls. 3d.), 
Silkstead 1385 (£6 4s. 9d.), Silkstead 1384 (£6 4s. 11d.), Chilbolton 
1392 (£7 1s. 7d.), Silkstead 1391 (£7 10s. 2d.), Littleton 1396 
(£8 2s. 9d.), and Silkstead 1395 (£9 17s. 8d.). The average net 
charges in these fifty-seven rolls amount to £2 17s. 5d., and it 
may be said with confidence that over a third of all the officials 
concerned had to pay more than their total emoluments for the 
year. 
"With the end of the century demesne farming at St. Swithun’s, 
and with it the days of reeves and serjeants as managers of manors, 
was nearing its close. Several manors were already let ad firmam 
and most of the others were to follow suit within the next decade 
or two. It may be said, however, that in the fifteenth century 
the system we have been considering was enforced so long as 
demesne farming lasted. 


We have seen that when the discussions and the appeals at the 
audit were at an end, and the auditors’ allowances and the prior’s 
remission had been decided, the official knew the net amount of 
his indebtedness. This debt did not, of course, consist only of 
penalties ; it was the balance of the cash account of the manor, 
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and this included the penalties. Nevertheless, in a very great 
many cases, if there had been no penalties there would have been 
no debt. It was naturally to the advantage of the monastery 
that there should be an immediate settlement, and at the end of 
our period this was usually made ; in only three out of our last 
fifty rolls did the official fail to pay on the spot. 

In the earlier and middle periods things were different, and 
not more than one in six paid in full at the time ; the others usually 
paid a part of the debt, and the balance was carried forward to the 
following year. Thus, provided the debt did not grow too large, 
it might often happen that the final settlement was postponed for 
years. But the day of reckoning came when the official vacated 
his office. In theory thé incoming official took over, and was 
responsible for, the debts of his predecessors, but the circumstances 
of the case were usually stated in the ‘ reckoning ’ of the roll, and, 
as old debts were paid off, the payments and the amounts still 
owing were duly recorded there. As one would expect in such a 
long period the monastery sometimes made a bad debt, but ap- 
parently these were rarer than one might have expected. 

In the middle period ex-officials were often ordered to pay 
fixed annual instalments. Good examples of this come from 
Whitchurch in the 1330’s where at one time three former reeves 
were paying off their debts. John Goudnatch owed £33 odd, and 
was paying 13s. 4d. a year; Richard le Eyr, who had owed £16 
odd, was paying 20s. a year; and the executors of William 
Wymark, who had owed £5 odd, were paying 23s. 4d. a year. 
The case of John Goudnatch is of special interest. In 1338 he 
still owed over £30 and is then described as ‘ an indigent tenant 
who was once areeve’. The convent was specially called together 
to consider his case, and the prior, ‘ with the assent of the sub- 
prior and the other brothers’, forgave the whole debt. That, 
however, is a unique case in these records ; the prior would some- 
times forgive a man’s final instalment, but that was usually as 
far as clemency went. 

To sum up. The evidence suggests that, in the great majority 
of cases, debtor officials did actually pay the whole, or almost the 
whole, of their debts, though they sometimes took a long time 
to do so. 


On the face of it one would say that these reeves and serjeants 
got a very rough deal. But was it really so? The life of a farm- 
manager is, at any time, one of much work and pretty constant 
worry. If, in addition to that, he had to shoulder financial lia- 
bility which often absorbed the whole, and more than the whole, 
of his pay, why was there not more difficulty in filling these posts ? 
One would expect to find that men were reluctant to take the job 
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on, or that, having taken it on, they were anxious to get out of it 
as soon as they could. But there is very little evidence of this. 
The serjeants were free agents, they were under no compulsion 
to assume office, and they could retire when they pleased—yet 
we find cases like that of John de Hamme who held office at 
Silkstead for fifteen years. The position of a reeve was different 
because liability to serve in that capacity was often one of the 
conditions on which a villein tenant held his land. He could, 
however, escape the obligation by paying a fine; yet very few 
seem to have done so.'. Human nature being what it is, it seems 
unlikely that men would assume an office of this sort unless they 
saw a reasonable prospect of making something out of it. Let 
us see, as far as we can, what the possibilities were. 

We will take first the recognized emoluments. In the case of 
a reeve these varied on different manors, and also according to 
whether he held a virgate or a half-virgate of land. His rent was 
remitted, and this might be anything between 2s. 6d. and 6s. 
His customary ‘ works’ were usually also remitted, and the best 
indication of their value is the sum demanded by the lord when 
a tenant desired to commute for a yearly cash payment. A large 
number of such cases have been examined, and, almost without 
exception, the price paid was between 5s. and 9s. 6d. for the works 
pertaining to a virgate; for a half-virgate it was less, but not 
proportionately so.2, On most manors the reeve received a lamb 
and a fleece, and sometimes a piglet or a cheese as well ; the total 
value of these bonuses would seldom exceed 2s. Lastly, the reeve 
was entitled to feed at the lord’s expense during the harvest 
period, or to receive an allowance of 9d. to 12d. a week ; we can 
reckon 6s. as being the maximum value of this concession. We 
shall therefore be on pretty safe ground if we estimate the reeve’s 
total official remuneration at a maximum of 24s. This figure 
stands for the whole of our period ; in spite of the rise in prices 
reeves were getting no more in 1400 than they had received in 
1250. 

The pay of serjeants was better ; it was also more standardized, 
and its variations were determined by the price of wheat, not by 
the ‘ custom of the manor’. In the earlier part of our period they 
usually received an annual cash wage of 6s. 8d. or 10s. ; soon after 
the Black Death this was raised to 13s. 4d. or 20s. They also 
received a grain allowance of one bushel of wheat per week except 

1 The following payments by individual men have been noted: 40s. in 1249 at 
Portland, 20s. in 1311 at Enford and an ox in the same year at Michelmersh, 20s. in 
1325 at Michelmersh. 

2 Taking them all round, the ‘ works ’ on the St. Swithun’s estates seem to have been 
fairly moderate. There is, for instance, nothing which approaches in severity those 


at Great Chesterford described by Dr. G. G. Coulton (Medieval Panorama, Cambridge 
University Press, 1938, p. 73). 
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during the harvest period, when, like reeves, they fed at the lord’s 
expense. During our period the average price of wheat in the 
Winchester district was 8s. 7d. per quarter,! and, on this basis, 
the grain allowance works out at rather under 50s. In addition, 
a serjeant usually received the same bonuses as a reeve. It 
appears, therefore, that the maximum remuneration of a serjeant 
would average £3 8s. up to about 1360, and £3 18s. afterwards. 

So far we have been on the firm ground of documentary 
evidence ; in our quest for other possible sources of gain we shall 
have to tread the slippery path of speculation. We may remember, 
for instance, that these men were not only officials of the lord, they 
were also agriculturists on their own account, and it seems likely 
that their very status as the lord’s representatives would bring 
them chances of advancing their own interests in a quite legitimate 
way. To take one example only—they would be much better 
placed than most of their fellow-farmers to hear of opportunities 
for making profitable purchases and sales in connexion with their 
own business. 

Then there is a curious point concerning pigs and poultry. 
We have seen that in the 1320’s the target was set at 15 piglets 
per sow, 7 goslings per goose, 12 chickens and 60 eggs per hen. 
Within a few years every manor (except one) which kept this sort 
of stock—and most of them did—was showing each year in its 
accounts 60 piglets, 28 goslings, 60 chickens, and 300 eggs.* 
These figures, no more and no less, appear in practically every 
roll for the next hundred years. The astonishing uniformity 
and the absence of any surplus anywhere suggest that, provided 
the above numbers were forthcoming, the auditors asked no 
questions. There is little doubt that many manors could support 
more breeding stock than the above figures would indicate, and 
it seems safe to conclude that a capable, enterprising man could 
make money in this direction. 

We come now to less innocent sources of gain. Medieval 
officials generally seem to have tended to become oppressive and 
corrupt. Is it likely that manorial officials would be free from the 
weaknesses of their age ? We may perhaps acquit them of any 
gross forms of extortion, because they wielded no power over the 
customary tenants which did not ultimately derive from that 
inflexible code ‘ the custom of the manor’.’ But, of course, this 
is not to suggest that they were incorruptible. The reeve or 

1 This figure is based on Gras’ admirable tables for the manor of Crawley, Hants 
(Economic and Social History of an English Village, Harvard University Press, 1930, 
pp. 338-43). 

2The exception was Barton Priors, where the standard figures were 120 piglets, 
56 goslings, 120 chickens and 500 eggs. 


3 In the case of a reeve, customary tenants had often the additional safeguard that 
he was elected by themselves. 
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serjeant was obviously a person whom it would pay to keep in a 
good temper, and it may well be that there were opportunities for 
considerable rakings in the way of ‘ gifts’, unauthorized scotales 
and the like. 

Finally, the multiplicity of surcharges and disallowances raises 
the question of possible dishonesty on a large scale. We have seen 
that the auditors’ procedure was very arbitrary. It was, in effect, 
as though a modern employer should say to his farm-foreman, 
‘ You ought to have got 5s. more for that pig you sold, and I think 
you might have had that tractor repaired for 15s. less than you 
say you paid. I shali deduct a pound from your next wages.’ 
But because it was arbitrary it does not follow that it was always 
unjust. Walter of Henley tells us that ‘ often it happens that 
those who render account increase the purchases and diminish the 
sales ’,1 and certainly the evidence from St. Swithun’s confirms 
this. The surprising thing is, not that it was done, but that it was 
done so universally and so systematically. In view of the care 
which would naturally be taken in their selection, it is hard to 
believe that most of these men were rogues. There is, however, 
much to indicate that many of them were active practitioners in 
that indefinite borderland where ‘ wangling ’ merges into fraud. 
The temptation must have been great. If a man increased or 
diminished forty items in an account—and this is often a moderate 
estimate—the auditors might catch him out thirty times, and 
still leave him handsomely in pocket. It is impossible to look 
through these rolls, so often full of auditors’ corrections from end 
to end, without realizing that on many manors a battle of wits 
was going on all the time. We have, indeed, good contemporary 
testimony that this was the atmosphere ; also that the battle was 
by no means one-sided. Few will doubt that Chaucer’s reeve 
represented a familiar type, and we know that he, at all events, 
was quite able to look after himself. 

Wel coude he kepe a garner and a binne 
Ther was non auditour coude on him winne. 
And there we must leave it. 
J. S. Drew. 


1 Op. cit. p. 33. 
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APPENDIX 


MarGINAL Notes In MANORIAL GRAIN ACCOUNTS 
These are to be found in the compotus rolls of many estates, and it is 
to be doubted whether their value for research purposes has been sufficiently 
recognized. The following is a typical series ; it comes from the 1331/2 
account of Silkstead, near Winchester. 


Wheat, jqr. vj bus. minus vt 
Barley, se altero 
Oats, Vij qrs. iij bus. plus ij® et dimidio 
Peas, vj bus. plus iij® 
Vetches, iij® 
These formulas are often preceded by a capital ‘ R’ or by ‘ R de’. 

The rather cryptic wording tends to obscure a simple explanation ; 
they are the ratio of the crop threshed to the seed sown. Thus, the wheat 
formula quoted above means that the crop was 1 qr. 6 bus. less than five 
times the seed sown, the barley crop was just double, the oats crop was 
7 qrs. 3 bus. more than two and a half times as much, the peas crop 6 bus. 
more than three times as much, and the vetches crop just three times. 

These matters are easy to test. The chief point to bear in mind is that, 
as manorial accounts go from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, the crops re- 
sulting from seed sown, tilled, and harvested in one period were not nor- 
mally threshed and measured until the autumn and winter of the following 
period. The amount of seed sown is therefore to be looked for in the roll 
preceding the one which gives the yield. To take the case of the wheat 
entry above we find that the seed sown in the 1330/1 period was 20 qrs. 
3 bus. Five times this would be 101 qrs. 7 bus. But the crop threshed is 
shown in the 1331/2 account as only 100 qrs. 1 bus. Therefore (as the 
marginal note says) the crop was Iqr. 6 bus. less than five times the seed 
sown. It should be noted that two consecutive rolls are needed only if 
one wishes to check the figures ; any single isolated roll has its own com- 
plete story to tell. 

One variation should be mentioned. It occasionally happened that at 
harvest time a manor would have no stock left of a certain sort of grain, 
and consequently a little would have to be threshed as soon as it was 
reaped. This was called ‘ new grain’ and it was recorded as a 1eceipt in 
the same period as it was harvested. In calculating the formula, however, 
it was added to the main part of the crop which was threshed out as usual 
in the following period. 

For research purposes in arable farming these marginal notes have a 
very definite value. It is not suggested that they can form the basis of 
statistics carried out to four places of decimals, but they do enable us to 
arrive at a clear judgement on the cereal productivity of any locality, for 
any period for which a roll, so inscribed, exists. Furthermore, this evi- 
dence comes to us in a form which is ‘ ready for use ’, and does not entail 
the working out of endless sums. All that was done for us by industrious 
people six hundred years ago. 
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The Parnell Manifesto of 21 November, 1885, 
and the Schools Question 


NE of the unforeseen consequences of the splitting of parlia- 

mentary boroughs into single-member divisions, under the 
terms of the Redistribution Act of 1885, was to make it compara- 
tively easy for a small but well-disciplined group of voters to hold 
the balance between the liberals and conservatives in a con- 
stituency where the two principal parties were approximately 
equal in strength.! In the towns of England and Scotland the 
Irish voters, with their traditional flair for political management 
and the cohesion engendered by their common religion, were in an 
excellent position to take advantage of this state of affairs. 
Numerically, it is true, they were not particularly powerful ; 
Shaw-Lefevre estimated their voting strength at approximately 
150,000 ; 2. they were never able to elect more than one repre- 
sentative of their own for an English constituency. But they 
were extremely well organized. From 1873 onwards there had 
been established in every Irish colony of any size a branch of an 
association, whose title varied according to the changing political 
situation, but which was always an outpost of the nationalist 
movement ;‘ after 1882 it bore the title of the Irish National 
League of Great Britain and its president was T. P. O’Connor.® 


1 This study is based on the press files preserved at the British Museum Newspaper 
Library at Colindale, the use of which was first suggested to me by Professor D. W. 
Brogan, for whose advice I am most grateful. In addition to The Times I have con- 
sulted the Dublin press, in which T. P. O’Connor published much information about 
his activities in England; the English local press, which provides evidence of the 
reaction to Parnell’s manifesto in the constituencies ; and the Roman Catholic press, 
from which much can be learnt both of the role of the hierarchy and of the political 
activities of the Irish in England. The Roman Catholic newspapers which I have 
found most useful are the Universe, which was evidently written chiefly for Irish con- 
sumption and identified itself closely with the nationalist party ; the Catholic Times, 
which was in sympathy with Irish nationalism, but very non-committal in its attitude 
to Parnell; and the Tablet, whose outlook in political matters was completely English. 

2 Lord Eversley, Gladstone and Ireland (1912), p. 284. 

3'T. P. O'Connor, member from 1885 onwards for the Scotland division of Liverpool. 

4R. Dunlop, History of Ireland (1922), p. 181; Michael Davitt, The Fall of Feudal- 
ism in Ireland (1904), p. 228. 
°T. P. O'Connor, Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian (1929), ii. 6. 
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Moreover, the Irish were strong in precisely those areas, such as 
London and industrial Lancashire, where the parties were most 
evenly balanced and where the outcome of a general election was 
most likely to be decided. 

When, in the summer of 1885, it became clear that parliament 
would shortly be dissolved, Parnell opened negotiations with 
leading members of both English parties in the hope of extracting 
from one side or the other a promise to grant Ireland a separate 
legislature. He claimed to have, as Mr. R. C. K. Ensor puts it, 
‘a valuable asset to trade with ’*—a solid bloc of votes which 
could be thrown on either the liberal or conservative side at will. 
Meanwhile, O’Connor was taking steps to ensure that the Irish in 
Great Britain voted in strict accordance with whatever instruc- 
tions Parnell might issue. Early in November delegates from all 
branches of the league were summoned to a convention at Glasgow, 
where O’Connor impressed upon them the importance of avoiding 
commitments to either the liberals or the conservatives before the 
publication of Parnell’s orders, which would be issued on the eve 
of the poll. John Redmond was made responsible for seeing that 
the league’s branches in Scotland carried out this policy ; John 
Barry assumed responsibility for London, and O’Connor for the 
rest of England.* 

With such backing Parnell seemed to have good reason for 
confidence in the success of his negotiations. Whether or not he 
obtained any promises from the conservatives there is no means 
of knowing. But Gladstone, whom he had approached privately 
through Mrs. O’Shea as well as publicly in a series of speeches, 
refused to commit himself to any policy for Ireland until the 
wishes of the newly enfranchized Irish electors had been made 
clear at the polls. Parnell thereupon retaliated by authorizing 
O’Connor, as president of the league, to publish a manifesto 
calling on the Irish in Great Britain to vote against all liberals 
and radicals (not, as is sometimes stated, for conservatives), with 
the exception of some few candidates whom Parnell would sub- 
sequently name. The manifesto appeared on 21 November,‘ and, 
by the extraordinary violence of the abuse which it heaped upon 
the liberal party, astonished people accustomed only to the 
gentlemanly conventions of English politics. 

To those who understood the situation Parnell’s order came 
as no surprise. Hartington, some weeks before, had accused 


1'These negotiations have been very fully described by Mr. J. L. Hammond in 
Gladstone and the Irish Nation (1938), pp. 376-426. 

2?R. C. K. Ensor, England 1870-1914 (1936), p. 93. 

3 Catholic Times, 24 November 1885. All references to newspapers in this article 
are for the year 1885, unless otherwise stated. 
* The Times, 23 November. 
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conservatives and Parnellites of being in alliance;! Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt? and O’Dwyer Gray* had both expected the 
manifesto to favour the conservatives. Nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt that, had Gladstone responded favourably to Parnell’s 
overtures, the Irish leader would have used his influence in support 
of the liberals. It has hitherto been assumed by historians that 
Parnell’s authority was so unquestioned that any order he gave 
would have been obeyed. Thus Mr. Ensor writes of the Irish 
vote: ‘It had been well drilled and he [Parnell] could throw it 
which way he chose ’.‘ It is, of course, true that, if Gladstone had 
publicly declared for a generous scheme of home rule before the 
election, the Irish in England would have rallied to him ; in such 
circumstances, indeed, they would have supported Gladstone 
whatever the attitude of Parnell and regardless of any amount of 
drilling. But it is certainly not correct to say that in the existing 
state of parties the vote could be thrown whichever way Parnell 
pleased. A study of what actually occurred in the constituencies 
after the publication of the manifesto does not confirm the story 
of Parnell’s omnipotence. It shows, on the contrary, that Parnell 
was obeyed only in so far as his orders to vote against liberals 
and radicals coincided with the advice that Irish Catholics were 
receiving from their clergy ; and the clergy were primarily con- 
cerned, not with the demand for home rule, but with the threat 
which the ‘unauthorized programme’ of Joseph Chamberlain 
constituted to the church’s schools.*® 

The great importance in late Victorian politics of the dispute 
over voluntary and board schools is to-day often forgotten ; ° 
in the general election of 1885 it was, so far at least as the boroughs 
were concerned, the principal issue. The radical agitation against 
the act of 1870, which had subsided during the period of con- 
troversy excited by Disraeli’s foreign policy, was renewed with the 
appearance of The Radical Programme, popularly known as 
‘Chamberlain’s red book’ and regarded as the radicals’ election 
manifesto. It contained a number of proposals, of which two 
were especially calculated to cause apprehension in ecclesiastical 
circles ; namely, the disestablishment of the state churches and 


1 The Times, 6 November. 

2,W. 5S. Blunt, Gordon at Khartoum (1911), p. 476. 

3 Freeman’s Journal, 21 November. 

#R. C. K. Ensor, England 1870-1914, p. 93. 

5 Although a very large number of Roman Catholic parish clergy were Irish and 
no doubt shared the nationalist aspirations of their fellow-countrymen, there were few, 
if any, Irishmen among the bishops. Manning at this time expressed in private his 
opposition to home rule (E. 8. Purcell, Life of Cardinal Manning (1896), ii. 617-18 ; 
W. S. Blunt, Gordon at Khartoum, p. 469). 

® For a recent study of this question see F. H. Herrick, ‘ The Origins of the National 
Liberal Federation ’, in Journ. of Mod. Hist. xvii. 116-29. 
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what radicals referred to as ‘free schools’, by which they meant 
the abolition of fees in the undenominational board-schools.' 
In a speech at Warrington on 8 September Chamberlain himself 
sponsored the demand for the abolition of board-school fees, and 
proposed that the resulting loss should be met by a grant-in-aid, 
which would involve an addition to the income-tax of ?d. in the 
pound ; no corresponding grant-in-aid to voluntary schools was 
suggested.? 

The demand for ‘ free schools ’ raised issues which were vital 
to both the Anglican and Roman hierarchies. For if the board- 
schools were with state assistance to dispense with fees, they 
would enjoy an overwhelming advantage over the voluntary 
schools, which could not afford such generosity ; while churchmen, 
who were already compelled under the terms of the act of 1870 to 
pay rates for the maintenance of board-schools, would now have 
to submit to an increase in the income-tax in order to provide 
undenominational teaching with a further subsidy. The ‘ free 
schools ’ question brought into the electoral field no less a person 
than Cardinal Manning. 

In the last week of October all the Roman Catholic news- 
papers published an article by Manning, entitled ‘How shall 
Catholics vote at the coming parliamentary election ? —a master- 
piece of tactful phrasing, which filled six columns of the Tablet 
and, while giving readers very clear advice, nevertheless contrived 
to avoid mentioning any political party. Roman Catholics were 
advised to put two questions to their local candidates : (i) ‘ Will 
you do your utmost to place voluntary schools on an equal footing 
with board-schools ?’ (ii) ‘ Will you do your utmost to obtain 
a Royal Commission to review the present state of education in 
England and Wales, and especially the act of 1870 and its adminis- 
tration by the School Boards?’ ‘As they answer Yes or No, 
let us decide ’, concluded the cardinal.* The publication of this 
article was followed by a conference of the Roman Catholic 
bishops, who passed a similarly worded resolution,‘ and the 
questionnaire suggested by Manning was sent by the editor of 
the Tablet to all candidates in London constituencies. All but 
three of the conservatives gave the required guarantees; only 
some two-fifths of the liberals did so.’ In provincial towns the 
same procedure was followed by much the same result.® 

Manning had been extremely careful to limit his intervention 
in the election to the single question of the church schools. Indeed, 
he specifically stated that, if in any constituency both the liberal 


1 The Radical Programme, preface by Joseph Chamberlain (1885), pp. 156-256. 
* Mr. Chamberlain’s Speeches (1914), i. 191-2. Chamberlain’s election campaign 
is described by J. L. Garvin, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain (1933), ii. 55-126. 
3 Tablet, 24 October, and elsewhere. 4 The Times, 2 November. 
5 Tablet, 21 and 28 November. ® Catholic Times, 6 and 20 November. 
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and conservative candidates gave guarantees on this point, Roman 
Catholics were free to vote as their consciences dictated.'_ The 
effect of his pronouncements was bound, however, to favour the 
conservatives, the overwhelming majority of wliom were partisans 
of the voluntary schools. Moreover, by no means all the members 
of the Roman hierarchy were as careful as Manning to distinguish 
between the anti-clerical wing of the liberal party and the so-called 
‘ old-fashioned * liberals or ‘ whigs’ who followed Gladstone and 
Hartington (an oversight for which they can hardly be blamed in 
view of the extraordinary vagueness of all Gladstone’s statements 
on the questions which divided his party). Several bishops and 
a very considerable number of clergy simply advised the faithful 
to vote conservative.2. Thus the effect of the clergy’s advice to 
vote against the enemies of the voluntary schools was nearly, 
though not quite, the same as that of Parnell’s order to vote 
against all liberals and radicals. 

In this connexion it is interesting to compare the manifesto, 
which was drafted by O’Connor and, indeed, had been originally 
suggested by him,*® with Parnell’s own speeches at Liverpool on 
21 and 23 November.‘ O’Connor was a Roman Catholic and fully 
conscious that the nationalist party was coming to be regarded 
by the hierarchies of both Ireland and England as the protagonist 
in parliament of the church’s interests.>5 The manifesto began by 
denouncing the liberals for their coercion policy, but then went 
on to attack the anti-clericalism of what was, after all, only one 
section of the party. ‘The Liberals’, it declared, ‘ began by 
menacing the Established Church, and under the name of free 
schools made an insidious attempt to crush the religious education 
of the country.’* In his first Liverpool speech Parnell defended 
the manifesto. In his second he named four liberals, for whom, 
in recognition of their opposition to the Crimes Bill of 1882, Irish- 
men were instructed to vote; three of the four were well-known 

1 Catholic Times, 20 November. 

2 Tablet, 14 and 21 November; Catholic Times, 13, 20, and 27 November; 4 and 
11 December ; Liverpool Daily Post, 23 November ; North Cheshire Herald, 5 December ; 
Nation, 5 December. 

’T. P. O'Connor, Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian, ii. 7-8. 

4 The Times, 23 and 24 November. 

5 The decline of the faction of ‘ nominal home-rulers ’ and the rise of uncompromising 
nationalists also meant a great increase in the number of Roman Catholic members of 
the house of commons. The appointment of William Walsh to the see of Dublin in 
the spring of 1885 had been widely regarded as giving official recognition to the nation- 
alists as the clerical party (Tablet, 31 October ; Catholic Times, 6 November; T. M. 
Healy, Letters and Leaders of my Day (1928), i. 227-8). A number of English Roman 
Catholics regarded the nationalist party as the best protector at Westminster of the 
church’s interests (Tablet, 14 November; Catholic Times, 20 November). Perhaps 
Manning’s opposition to home rule was partly due to fear lest the removal of Irish 

members from Westminster should weaken Roman Catholic influence. 
° The Times, 23 November. The quotation shows that O’Connor was appealing 
for support from Anglicans as well as Roman Catholics. 
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secularists.1_ He also declared that Irishmen might, if they wished, 
vote for Captain William O’Shea, liberal candidate for the Ex- 
change Division of Liverpool. In both speeches he ignored the 
schools question completely. 

Mr. J. L. Hammond has commented on the strangeness of 
Parnell’s behaviour in not merely breaking off negotiations with 
Gladstone, after the latter had clearly shown his sympathy with 
the aims of the Irish nationalists, but in attacking the liberal party 
in terms of abuse so unmeasured as to render future co-operation 
extremely difficult.2 The explanation lies, perhaps, in the differ- 
ence between the outlook of Parnell and that of O'Connor. 
Parnell’s attitude was determined solely by political and personal 
considerations ; whereas O’Connor, who was not informed of the 
secret negotiations with Gladstone, viewed the liberals, as Healy 
and Davitt remarked at the time,* not merely as responsible for 
the Crimes Act, but as a menace to the Christian religion—a matter 
to which Parnell could not have been more indifferent. When the 
manifesto was submitted to Parnell before publication his re- 
ception of it was, O’Connor tells us, ‘ somewhat tepid ’.‘ In fact 
his mind was probably fully occupied with what was for him the 
not unimportant problem of ensuring the election of O’Shea. 
He afterwards, according to Davitt, regarded the manifesto as a 
tactical error and its violence as excessive.® 

It is apparent that the effect of the manifesto and that of the 
hierarchy’s intervention were bound in most constituencies to be 
the same—but not in all. In four constituencies Parnell ordered 
the vote to be given to liberals, irrespective of their views on 
education. In several others the liberal candidates, against whom 
the Irish were ordered to vote, were actually more acceptable to 
the clergy than their conservative opponents; there were even 
a few Roman Catholics standing as liberals. An examination of 
the contests in these constituencies provides interesting evidence 
as to the extent to which Parnell was obeyed when his orders and 
the advice of the clergy were in contradiction. 

The four liberals for whom the Irish were instructed to vote 
were Henry Labouchere, standing at Northampton, Joseph Cowen 
at Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Samuel Storey at Sunderland, and 
Thomas Thompson at Durham.* At Northampton there does 

1See the entries of Cowen, Labouchere, and Storey in Dod’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion, 1885. 2 J. L. Hammond, op. cit. p. 426. 

’ Letters from Healy and Davitt printed in A. L. Thorold, The Life of Henry 
Labouchere (1913), pp. 234, 242. 

4T. P. O'Connor, Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian, ii. 9. 

5 Michael Davitt, The Fall of Fewlalism in Ireland, pp. 481-2. 

® Parnell’s speech on 23 November did not actually call upon Irishmen to vote for 
O’Shea; they were merely told they might do so if they wished (The Times, 24 


November). In any case O’Shea was a Roman Catholic and supported the clerical 
point of view on the schools question. 
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not appear to have been any appreciable Irish population or any 
branch of the league, and Parnell’s intervention did not therefore 
affect the outcome of the contest.1_ In the other constituencies, 
however, there is clear evidence of opposition and disobedience. 
At a meeting of the Newcastle branch of the league complaints 
were made of clerical opposition to Cowen—this despite the fact 
that Cowen had for years been the principal English advocate of 
home rule.?- At Sunderland a crowded meeting of Irish voters 
agreed to carry out instructions,* but a letter to the local news- 
paper reported a number of defections. At Durham, where 
Thompson, the only ‘ old-fashioned’ liberal of the four, was 
defeated, the local liberal newspaper complained that most Irish 
voters stayed away from the polling-booths, and went on to com- 
ment sarcastically on the inefficiency of the league’s organization, 
and the unwisdom of trusting to its promises.® 

There is also evidence that Parnell’s order to vote against 
liberals in the remaining constituencies was not universally obeyed. 
During and after the election O’Connor published in the Dublin 
press several accounts of his work, admitting widespread dis- 
obedience in five constituencies—the South division of Hackney,* 
the Bermondsey 7? and West divisions of Southwark,® the Gorton 
division of Lancashire,® and the Hyde division of Cheshire.” 
Other observers also veported disobedience in the Northwich 
division of Cheshire 14 and the East division of Hull.!* Neither the 
Irish nor the local press gives any explanation of the causes of 
disobedience at Hyde, Northwich, or Hull, but there can be no 
doubt as to what occurred in the other four constituencies ; in 
each of them disobedience to Parnell was due to the fact that the 
religious views of the liberal candidate made him more popular 
among Roman Catholics than his conservative rival. 


1 Neither the Northampton Mercury and Daily Reporter nor the Northampton Daily 
Chronicle reports any Irish political activities in the constituency. The result of the 
contest was: Labouchere (L.), 4845; Bradlaugh (L.), 4315 (both elected); Richards 
(C.), 3890. 

2 Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 28 November. Result: Cowen (L.), 10,489; J. 
Morley (L.), 10,129 (both elected) ; Hammond (C.), 9500. 

3 Sunderland Herald and Daily Post, 24 November. Result: Storey (L.), 8295 ; 
Gourley (L.), 7759 (both elected) ; Austin (C.), 6703. 

4 Ibid. 28 November. 

5 Durham Chronicle, 27 November. Result: Milvain (C.), 1114; Thompson (L.), 
993. 

6 Freeman’s Journal, 4 December. Result: Russell (L.), 3544; Darling (C.), 2602. 

7 Ibid. 4 December. Result: Thorold Rogers (L.), 3469; Lafone (C.), 3386. 

8 Ibid. 4 December. Result: Cohen (L.), 2851; Beddall (C.), 2611. 

® Dublin Evening Telegraph, 7 December. Result: Peacock (L.), 5300; Flattely 
(C.), 3552. 

10 Jbid. 7 December. Result: Ashton (L.), 4546; Legh (C.), 3990. 

11 Nation, 19 December. Result: Brunner (L.), 5023; Verdin (C.), 3995. 

12 Jbid. 5 December. Result: Saunders (L.), 3625; Grotrian (C.), 2960. 
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At Hackney the liberal candidate was Charles Russell, better 
known as Lord Russell of Killowen. According to the Freeman’s 
Journal ‘his soundness on the religious question had the effect 
of dividing the Irish electorate, the majority to the extent of 
some 500 voting for their fellow-countryman and co-religionist ’.! 
In both the Bermondsey and West divisions of Southwark the 
liberal candidates had given the guarantees required by Manning ; 
the conservative at Bermondsey was one of the few members of 
his party who had failed to do so.2_ At Gorton the liberal candidate 
was a popular benefactor of religious charities. According to the 
local paper, all the Irish in the constituency had pledged him their 
vote. The manifesto was opposed by the parish priest ; 4 and 
O’Connor, who spoke at the local branch of the league in an effort 
to ensure obedience, had to admit failure.® ‘I learn that the cup 
of Irish shame and disaster in Gorton received its last drop ’, he 
wrote in a Dublin paper. ‘The band of the Irish Nationalists 
played last night through Gorton to celebrate the victory of a 
Liberal candidate." As a reprisal he dissolved the Gorton branch 
of the league.” 

The schools question was, however, the only issue whose 
urgency was sufficient to cause disobedience to Parnell. Two 
other factors—the support given to home rule by some liberals, 
and the intervention of Michael Davitt—both of which might 
have been expected to counteract the effect of the manifesto, 
completely failed to do so. 

A number of liberals had promised to support proposals for a 
separate Irish legislature. After the publication of the manifesto 
many branches of the league appealed to headquarters to exempt 
these candidates from the ban.8 According to O’Connor, sixteen 
such petitions were received from branches in Lancashire alone.® 
All save one of the appeals were refused, and Parnell’s orders were 
carried out in the constituencies concerned.’° 

Davitt had no love for the liberal party but, as a secularist, 
he did not share O’Connor’s fear of the radicals ; nor did he wish 
to see Irish votes used indiscriminately against labour candidates 


1 Freeman’s Journal, 4 December. Russell’s election address was published in the 
Hackney Standard, 14 November. The contest at Hackney is also described by R. 
Barry O’Brien in The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen (1901), p. 194. 


2 Tablet, 21 November. 3 Gorton, Openshaw and Bradford Reporter, 5 December. 
* Nation, 18 December. 5 Dublin Evening Telegraph, 3 December. 
6 Ibid. 7 December. 7 Catholic Times, 11 December. 


8 Liverpool Daily Post, 23 November; Freeman’s Journal, 24 November ; Dublin 
Evening Telegraph, 1 December ; North Cheshire Herald, 5 December. 

® Gorton, Openshaw and Bradford Reporter, 5 December. 

10 The one exception was in favour of Lloyd Jones, the defeated unofficial liberal 
candidate at Chester-le-Street (T. P. O’Connor, The Parnell Movement (1886), p. 548). 
There does not seem to have been any appreciable number of Irish voters in this 
constituency. 
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or against the newly formed crofter party in Scotland, which he 
and Henry George had helped to found! and which was now 
fighting eight seats with a programme of a Scottish land bill on 
the 1881 model.? He therefore publicly dissociated himself from 
the manifesto * and, while careful not to endorse the programme 
of the official liberal party, sent telegrams in support of a number 
of candidates with Irish sympathies.4 His behaviour was bitterly 
criticized by his fellow nationalists,> although not by Parnell 
himself ; that he failed to influence any appreciable number of 
voters he himself admitted.® 

There seems to be no doubt that Parnell’s authority, reinforced 
by O’Connor, who visited every constituency in Lancashire and 
Cheshire where the voters’ loyalty seemed doubtful,’ was suffic- 
iently powerful to defeat any attempt to override his orders on 
merely political grounds. When, as usually happened, his orders 
coincided with the advice of the clergy, obedience, as witnesses of 
all parties agreed, was implicit. The only exceptions were in 
London, where John Barry appears to have been less active than 
O’Connor and where some league branches failed to bring the 
manifesto to the attention of all voters. On the other hand, 
there is equally little doubt that Parnell’s authority was not 
strong enough to cause most voters to disregard what they believed 
to be their religious duty. Had he ordered them to vote for the 


party of which Chamberlain was so conspicuous a member, he 
would certainly have encountered widespread opposition and dis- 
obedience. In fact, the later co-operation of liberals and Irish 
nationalists was probably facilitated by Chamberlain’s secession 
from his party. 

At the time the effect of the manifesto on the ensuing election 
was regarded as decisive. Both Gladstone and O’Connor ™ 


1 Michael Davitt, The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland, p. 228; Henry George, Jnr., 
The Life of Henry George (1900), pp. 434, 450. 

2 Northern Ensign, 3 June, 4 and 11 November. 

3 Freeman's Journal, 23 November, 1 December. 

4 Freeman's Journal, 1 December; Universe, 5 December; Nation, 5 December ; 
Glasgow Herald, 28 November. 

5 Nation, 28 November, 5 December ; Universe, 28 November. 

® Freeman's Journal, 3 December; Michael Davitt, The Fall of Feudalism in 
Ireland, p. 481. 

7 O’Connor, Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian, ii. 12; Dublin Evening Telegraph, 
1 December ; Freeman’s Journal, 4 December. 

8 Lord Eversley, Gladstone and Ireland, p. 284; Catholic Times, 27 November, 
4 and 11 December; Freeman's Journal, 1 and 4 December; Nation, 5 December ; 
Preston Guardian, 28 November ; Liverpool Albion, 26 November. 

® Freeman's Journal, 4 December. The same number gives the following figures 
for London: Total Irish voters, 57,000; total who went to the poll 40,000; total 
who voted conservative, 28,000. It is difficult to know what accuracy to ascribe to 
these figures. 

10 The Times, 4 December. 

11. O'Connor, The Parnell Movement, pp. 550-2. 
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estimated that it had robbed the liberals of some fifty seats. 
On the whole it would seem that these estimates of the damage 
which it inflicted on the liberal cause—as distinct from the damage 
inflicted by clerical opposition to Chamberlain—were somewhat 
exaggerated. If it gave the conservatives a number of Irish votes 
it probably lost them many English ones, as some nationalist 
observers quite frankly admitted. Perhaps its real importance 
lay, not so much in the number of liberal candidates to whose 
defeat it contributed, as in the number whom it antagonized. 
All liberals felt that Parnell had insulted them, and some were 
provoked into public denunciations of Irish aspirations, which 
could not afterwards be retracted.2. Thus the ultimate effect of 
the manifesto was to render Gladstone’s task of winning over his 
party to home rule even more difficult than it would otherwise 
have been. 
C. H. D. Howarp. 


11t was admitted that this occurred both in the Central division of Bradford 
(Forster’s constituency) and at Camberwell (Nation, 5 and 19 December ; Freeman's 
Journal, 4 December). This effect of the manifesto was forecast both by the St. 
James’s Gazette, 23 November and The Times, 24 November. 

2 Viscount Gladstone, After Thirty Years (1928), pp. 289-90; Lord Askwith, 
Lord James of Hereford (1930), p. 145. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Medieval Statutes of the Diocese of Carlisle 


In 1905 the Rev. James Wilson, writing in the Victoria County 
History of Cumberland, described a series of synodal statutes for 
the medieval diocese of Carlisle.1 He had found them in a four- 
teenth-century manuscript, bound between the registers of Bishop 
Gilbert Welton (1353-62) and Bishop Thomas Appleby (1363-95) 
in vol. 2 of the surviving episcopal registers. He concluded that 
the statutes were of the fourteenth century, but put forward an 
unconvincing argument to prove that they ‘ probably belong to 
the great episcopate of Bishop Halton, ’ (1292-1324).* 

Then, in October 1913, Wilson published an essay on ‘ Medieval 
education at Carlisle’ in which he made several references to, 
and quotations from, a source which he described as ‘ Statuta 
Karleolensia MS.’, and which he attributed to a diocesan synod 
of 1259. There can be little doubt that this source was the text 
in the Welton-Appleby register which Wilson previously ascribed 
to the fourteenth century. Wilson was tacitly correcting what 
he wrote in the Victoria History. The change of dating presumably 
followed a more careful inspection of the text, which had revealed 
the date in the midst of the statutes, at a point where the legislator 
orders rectors who are dispensed from residence to produce their 
dispensations before the feast of St. Peter ad vincula (1 August), 
1259.4 

Wilson’s two accounts of these statutes do not appear to have 
received the attention they deserved. Writers on general ec- 
clesiastical history may perhaps be forgiven for neglecting them, 
but the author of a book on synodal statutes has no excuse for 
the oversight.° I owe to the Reverend C. M. L. Bouch my best 
thanks for calling my attention to Wilson’s two accounts and the 
discrepancy between them and for encouraging me to pursue 
enquiry in a field which he might legitimately regard as his own.® 

1 Victoria History of the County of Cumberland, ii. (1905), 38 seqq. 

2 Ibid. p. 38, n. 3. 

3 Scottish Historical Review, xi. (1913-14), 39-53, especially pp. 42, 46. 

4 Carlisle Episcopal Registry, Register II (Welton-Appleby), p. 135. 

°C. R. Cheney, English Synodalia of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1941). 


6 T am much obliged to the Right Reverend the Bishop of Carlisle and the Bishop’s 
Registrar for granting me facilities to study the medieval registers of the diocese. 
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The sole known text of these statutes occupies a separate 
section of six folios of the Welton-Appleby register, following 
immediately upon the end of Bishop Gilbert Welton’s acta, at 
p. 129 (formerly fo. Ixvi). The statutes have no original title and 
no rubricated initials: these have been filled in by a nineteenth- 
century handin pencil. The pencilled title reads : ‘ Constitutiones 
domini episcopi Karleolensis Thomae de Appleby ut credi possit ’. 
The marginal chapter headings appear to be by the hand of the 
original scribe, who may be one of the scribes of Welton’s register. 
At all events, it is a hand of Edward III’s reign. The writing is 
a clear, neat court hand, 63 lines to a page, and some 9000 words 
in all. 

The discovery of a lengthy set of synodal statutes for the 
diocese of Carlisle was in itself an event which ought not to have 
passed unnoticed. Yet it has been said more than once, that 
Carlisle had no diocesan legislation,’ and Tout made no use of the 
statutes in his account of the administration of the diocese.2- But 
when we examine the text closely, and compare it with other 
synodal statutes of the thirteenth century, it becomes necessary 
to modify and correct some of Wilson’s remarks. His summary of 
the contents was careful and he picked out for special comment 
several of the most interesting chapters. It is his assessment of 
the borrowings from other sources that was less than adequate, 
and for this he can hardly be blamed, since the chief sources were 
both unprinted and unused. Wilson noted how the compiler of 
the statutes, in his preamble, cites the Councils of Lateran (1215), 
Oxford (1222), and London (1237), but he thought that the statutes 
nevertheless reflected local conditions. ‘Few of these diocesan 
regulations ’, he said, ‘ are without local colour. Though nearly 
all of them may be found among the institutes of other dioceses, 
they have been so adapted to the needs of Carlisle that they may be 
regarded as characteristic of northern ecclesiastical life and morals. 
The constitutions on the decline in popular esteem of the feasts 
of St. Cuthbert and on the prevalence of perjury in the diocese 
may be taken as examples of independent legislation.’* This was 
written in ignorance of the fact that the bulk of these statutes 
are found verbatim in a Vatican manuscript of statutes for the 
diocese of Bath and Wells and in a British Museum manuscript 
of statutes for the diocese of York.‘ It is our business to establish 
the connexion between these three series. 


1M. Gibbs and J. Lang, Bishops and Reform 1215-72 (Oxford, 1934), p. 107; 
4. R. H. Moorman, Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, 1945), 
p- 197. 

* The Register of John de Halton, Bishop of Carlisle (Canterbury and York Soc., 
1913), pp. xxix seqq. 3 V.C.H. ii. 38-9. 


‘ Bibl. apost. vaticana, Ottobon. cod. lat. 742, fos. 109™-112"; Brit. Mus., Lans- 
owne MS. 397, fo. 245'-252¥. 
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I have elsewhere discussed in detail the probable relationship 
of the Wells and York statutes,! and showed that the former may 
fairly be attributed to Bishop William of Bitton I (1248-64). 
Moreover, they appear to precede in date the York statutes, and 
these latter contain the same reference to the year 1259 as is 
found in the Carlisle statutes. A terminus a quo is provided by 
mention in both Wells and York of a letter of Pope Innocent IV 
dated 10 July 1252. Therefore, Wells can be tentatively dated 
1252 — 1258. 

The question now arises: can we suppose that the York 
and Carlisle statutes, which both include the terminal date of St. 
Peter ad vincula, 1259, were both issued shortly before that date ? 
If not, we must assume that one legislator took over the statutes 
of his neighbour at some later date and did not bother to impose 
a new time limit. This seems so inherently improbable that we 
must prefer to suppose that the York and Carlisle statutes were 
promulgated shortly before 1 August 1259. If the order to 
produce dispensations before this date be compared with similar 
pronouncements elsewhere, it will be seen that less than a year’s 
grace was allowed, and probably a term of about three months 
was customary.” With this in mind, we may look at the recent 
history of the sees of York and Carlisle. In York Archbishop 
Sewal de Bovill had been suspended by the pope in 1257 and died 
in May 1258. It does not therefore seem possible that he was 
responsible for these statutes,? and they must be ascribed to 
Godfrey de Ludham, who was elected in July and consecrated at 
Viterbo 22 September 1258. He can hardly have celebrated a 
synod of his diocese before 1259. Turning to Carlisle, we find that 
Thomas Vipont’s short pontificate ended in October 1256, too 
early to qualify him for authorship of the statutes. His successor 
was Robert de Chaury who was elected before 12 February 1257 
and was consecrated cn 14 April 1258 at Bermondsey.‘ If he 
proceeded straightway to his diocese he may have celebrated 
a synod in the early summer and another in the autumn of 
1258 as well as a synod in 1259. We cannot decide between 
these dates. 

At this point it may be observed that a textual comparison 
of the three series, Wells, York and Carlisle, provides no certain 
clue to the order of promulgation: each of the three survives 
only in one text, middle or late fourteenth century, and all three 


' English Synodalia, pp. 97-109, where it is noted that these statutes are longer 
than any preceding series published by an English bishop and cover most of the 
ground of diocesan administration. 2 Cf. ibid. p. 102. 

3 John Bale’s authority for ascribing * Statuta synodalia’ to Sewal de Bovill is 
not known. Scriptorum illustrium maioris Brytannie catalogus, i (Basel, 1557), 312. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls 1247-1258, p. 541; Matt. Paris, Chronica maiora (Rolls 
Series), v. 678. 
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are evidently loaded with copyists’ errors. All that we can say is, 
that the passage in Wells which is omitted in York is also omitted 
in Carlisle, and that all which is in York is also found in Carlisle. 
The sequence may therefore have been Wells—York—Carlisle or 
Wells—-Carlisle— York. 

In default of internal evidence, our knowledge of the prelates 
who promulgated the statutes becomes important. It the northern 
dioceses borrowed from Wells, some link with the south must be 
sought. One such link leaps to the eye. Whereas Ludham 
apparently had only northern connexions, Robert de Chaury 
(usually remembered as clericus reginae) came to Carlisle from the 
archdeaconry of Bath, and Bishop William Bitton had assisted 
at his consecration. We may provisionally suggest, therefore, 
that the Wells statutes were brought to the North by the 
curialist bishop of Carlisle, and passed on by him to his metro- 
politan. At most, there can have been only the lapse of a 
few months between their issue in the two dioceses of Carlisle 
and York. 

Did Bishop Robert de Chaury issue the Carlisle statutes in the 
form in which they are preserved ? It is a commonplace that 
synodal statutes, as they have come down to us, have often been 
subject to revision, substitution, and addition, besides the in- 
voluntary errors of copyists, so that existing texts are conflated 
from several recensions revised in successive synods by various 
bishops. To what extent is this process traceable in the Carlisle 
series ? In brief, the answer is: not much. The first ten and 
a quarter pages (pp. 129-39) of the existing text contain the same 
chapters, in the same sequence, as occur in the York statutes 
(cc. 1-77). Then follow three chapters which are not found in the 
York or Wells series. They concern those who obstruct the 
customary collection of tithes of corn and hay, those who fail to 
keep the feasts of St. Cuthbert, and those who lay hands on ece- 
lesiastical property. The next chapter contains the general 
sentence of excommunication with which synodal statutes 
commonly conclude, and it agrees verbatim with the last chapter 
(c. 78) of the York statutes. This is followed by an extract from 
the decretal Cum medicinalis of Innocent IV * which serves as a . 
gloss to chapter 69 above, where the decretal was cited. Then 
comes a chapter demanding that priests of the diocese of Carlisle 
shall be suitably attired at synods and other gatherings. +Finally, 
there is a new chapter reserving the absolution of perjurers (nisi in 
mortis periculo) to the bishop. 

1 English Synodalia, pp. 107-8. 
* The first 69 chapters are also found, in approximately the same order, in the 
Wells series, which is imperfectly preserved in Ottobon. lat. 742. All the chapters 


common to York and Carlisle may well have emanated from Wells. Eng. Synodalia, 
p. 98. 3 Corpus Iuris Canonici, Sext. v, xi. 1. 
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Any suspicion of re-touching in the Carlisle statutes must 
obviously be confined to these new chapters on pages 139-40. 
The York legislator might, of course, have preferred to omit 
the chapters which, in the Carlisle series come between chapters 
77 and 78 of York ; alternatively, the omission might be the result 
of careless copying by the writer of Lansdowne 397 or an inter- 
mediate scribe. But there are good reasons for rejecting these 
explanations. The main series of the statutes is carefully articu- 
lated and the proper place for the new chapter on tithe would be 
in chapter 75 along with other provisions for the taking of tithes 
at harvest-time. Moreover, the re-appearance of this new chapter 
in the Durham synodal statutes attributed to Bishop Richard 
Kellawe (1311-16)! prompts one to suppose that this chapter 
was either composed in Durham and borrowed by Carlisle, or 
composed in Carlisle and borrowed by Durham, early in the 
fourteenth century. Proceeding to the Carlisle statute concerning 
the feast of St. Cuthbert, we are unable to guess the date of issue, 
in the absence of internal evidence and parallels in other dioceses : 
it may belong to the 1258-9 series or may be a later addition. 
But the next Carlisle statute, immediately preceding the general 
excommunication, is plainly interpolated. Not only is it found 
again in the Durham statutes of Kellawe: it is remoulded from 
a provincial constitution of Archbishop Greenfield of York, which 
was promulgated on 30 September 1306.2 The two concluding 
Carlisle statutes, as already noted, are separated from the main 
series by the text of Cum medicinalis. The doubt which this 
raises about their date is increased by the fact that they might 
properly have appeared at various points in the main series. 
Moreover, the penalty for clerical offenders in the matter of dress 
invites comparison with Archbishop Greenfield’s constitutions.* 

To sum up, the text of the Carlisle statutes contained in the 
episcopal register consists mainly of a series brought from the 
diocese of Bath and Wells, published in Carlisle in 1258 or 1259, 
and repeated in York in 1259. To the Carlisle series were added 
before the middle of the fourteenth century (not necessarily at one 
time) some half-dozen new statutes ; several of these may have 
originated in York or Durham early in the fourteenth century, 
1 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 416. 

* This was misplaced by Spelman, Concilia, ii. 50, and Wilkins, Concilia, i. 425, 
under the year 1153. Wilkins also printed it, following Spelman, under the correct 
date, Concilia, ii. 286. It isin the Register of William Greenfield, ii. (Surtees Soc.), 68, 
undated, and bears an incorrect date (1311) in a bad copy in the Chartulary of the Aug. 
Priory of . . . Healaugh (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc., Record Series, vol. 96, 1936), p. 186. 

’The Carlisle statute reads (p. 140): ‘alioquin huiusmodi indumenta fabrice 
Pontis de Eden’ iuxta Karl’ totaliter nisi ea iusto pretio redemerint applicentur ’. 
Cf. Greenfield : ‘ alioquin huiusmodi indumenta fabricis ecclesiarum ubi degunt vel 


quibus deservient applicentur’ (Spelman, Concilia, ii. 439, which is connected with 
statutes for the diocese of Chichester (1289); Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 169-70, 285). 
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and only the statutes concerning the feasts of St. Cuthbert and 
the absolution of perjurers can be wholly original productions. 

This is in itself a valuable collection of synodalia and it is 
worth while establishing the amount of its bo. row ings from legisla- 
tion of other dioceses, for on this, in a great measure, its evidential 
value depends. It is clear that Wilson read into the rules for the 
mainter.ance of schools and the education of the clergy more than 
was justified. He thought that they represented the particular 
needs of the diocese of Carlisle: ‘the spontaneous law of the 
diocese enacted nearly half a century before the rupture with 
Scotland and the calamities that came in its train . . . an ex- 
pression of the wishes of the general body of the parochial clergy 
of Cumberland and Westmorland.’ We can hardly suppose that 
the statutes were specially accommodated to the needs of the 
Border diocese when we find that they were transported, lock, 
stock, and barrel from Somersetshire. They suited Carlisle simply 
and solely insofar as the problems of ecclesiastical administration 
were common to the whole of England. 

The origin of the statutes increases our knowledge of the way 
in which the Northern province of the English Church followed the 
lead of the Southern province in legislative matters. This might 
be illustrated copiously from the records of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries *; here one example may be noted in the 
same volume of episcopal registers in which the Carlisle statutes 
are found. Following the register of Thomas Appleby, at the end 
of the volume, is bound a fat collection of constitutions of the 
province of Canterbury, including the statutes of Robert Winchelsey 
and John Stratford for the Court of Arches.* They had not, in- 
deed, the force of law in the Northern province ; but they were 
doubtless useful equipment for a diocesan official or for a practi- 
tioner in the ecclesiastical courts. 

C. R. CHENEY. 


1 Scottish Hist. Rev. xi. 47. The thesis that synodal statutes depended on, or re- 
flected, the particular wishes of the general body of the clergy of a diocese cannot be 
maintained. Cf. English Synodalia, pp. 3-4, 10, 44-5. 

2 Cf. Eng. Hist. Rev., 1. (1935), 210, 216, and n. 3. 

* The collection, which occupies pp. 368-445 of the volume, is written in several 
hands of the middle or latter part of the fourteenth century, and includes provincial 
canons from Langton (1222) to Stratford (1342) as well as the Legatine canons of 
Otto (1237) and Ottobono (1268). Parts of the collection resemble very closely some 
of the texts in Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 52. It is followed by a copy of the constitutions 
of Pope Benedict XII for the Benedictines, the Franciscans, and the Cistercians 
(on 14 folios, misplaced in binding), 
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Robert Parkyn’s Narrative of the Reformation 


Tuts hitherto unpublished account of the Reformation forms one 
item of a commonplace book compiled at various dates about 
the middle of the sixteenth century by Robert Parkyn, curate of 
Adwick-le-Street near Doncaster.'. This book, supplemented by 
certain other materials, affords a fairly satisfying picture of the 
conservative opinions and archaic culture of this curious writer, 
copyist, and bibliophile. The following table of contents appears 
in itself not unrevealing as regards the literary tastes of the 
educated minority of the contemporary northern parish clergy. 
Especially attractive is Parkyn’s position as a late representative 
of the cult of Richard Rolle, whose shrine remained nearby at 
Hampole,? and also as an early devotee of Sir Thomas More, 
whose family had at this period close connexions with the im- 
mediate locality.* 
Fo. 1. Novem lectiones de exequiis mortuorum, by Richard Rolle.4 
Fo. 86’. De vita activa et contemplativa, by the same.® 
Fo. 89’. Super psalmum vicesimum, by the same.® 
Fo. 106. A genealogy of the Kings of Israel from the death of 
Solomon to the Babylonian Captivity. 


1 Bodleian MS. Lat. Th. d. 15, acquired by the library in 1931 from the collection 
of G. E. Cooke-Yarborough. A note on fo. iiiY says ‘ Iste liber pertinet ad dominum 
tobert Byard’, but it is in Parkyn’s own handwriting, the name ‘ Byard’ apart, 
which is written over an erasure, presumably of ‘ Parkyn’. Robert Byard or Bayerd, 
the son of William Bayerd mentioned infra, was related to Parkyn by marriage. In 
1736 Francis Drake clearly refers to this book as then belonging to Sir Brian Cooke 
(Eboracum, p. 452) but almost a century later Joseph Hunter failed to trace it (South 
Yorkshire, i. 354). 

2 On the cult of Rolle at Hampole during the later years of the nunnery cf. H. E. 
Allen, Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle, p. 523. Fifteenth-century northern clergy 
frequently bequeath Rolle MSS. Hampole Priory stood only about two miles from 
Adwick, the living of which, along with those of Marr and Melton, being appropriated 
to the house, which profited handsomely. In 1535, when Thomas Gyll was incumbent, 
the stipend of the curate of Adwick was only £4 13s. 4d. (Valor Eccles. v. 51). The 
Saviles of Methley succeeded as lay impropriators; it is not known whether they 
increased the stipend in Parkyn’s time. He happened to possess considerable private 
means. 

3 John More married Anne Cresacre of Barnborough and probably retired thither 
after bis father’s fall (Hunter, op. cit. i. 374). 

‘This commentary on the nine readings from the Book of Job which occur in the 
Office for the Dead had already been printed in three editions (Oxford, c. 1483 ; Paris, 
1510; Cologne, 1536). 

5 The short treatise or sermon usually called Super * mulierem fortem quis inveniet ” 
(Prov. xxxi. 10). 

6 Also printed in the Cologne edn. of 1536. H. E. Allen does not include these or 
any other sixteenth-century texts of these three treatises in her lists (op. cit. pp. 130, 
159, 194), but their discovery is unlikely to contribute materially to Rolle scholarship 
as such. 
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Fo. 108. A brief survey of the Pauline Epistles, by chapters. 

Fo. 115. A lengthy prayer or meditation, beginning ‘ Helppe me 
dere father’, ascribed by Parkyn, probably correctly, to 
Sir Thomas More.' 

s. 116v-18v. Three shorter English prayers by More, showing 
a few minor variations from Rastell’s text of 1557." 

Fo. 119. An English poem of twelve 7-line stanzas, beginning 

‘O holy God of dreadful majesty ’. 

Fo. 120. Another of 22 lines on one rhyme, beginning ‘I thank 
the Lord with gratulation ’. 

Fo. 120%. ‘Sermo ex commentario beati Hieronimi presbyteri ’, 
based partially on St. Jerome’s commentary on St. Matthew.* 

Fo. 121v. A Latin catalogue of the kings of England drawn from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and continued by Parkyn to the first 
year of Queen Elizabeth.‘ 

Fo. 126. ‘ Here after followithe certen Englishe verses in metre 
compiled furthe of the Cronicle, concernyng the Kyngs of 
Englande sithen the Conquest, wich was in the yeare of our 
Lord God 1067 and lattly wrettyn by Robert Parkyn curett 
of Aithewike by the Streatt anno domini 1551 ac anno regis 
Edwardi 6 quinto vz. 27 die mensis Aprilis >. This rhyming 
history consists of 42 8-line stanzas closely similar in form 
to Lydgate’s Dietary (infra) but the general form of the poem 
and recurrent phrases are inspired by Lydgate’s Kings of 
England sithen William the Conqueror.’ The stanzas on 
Henry VII and Henry VIII (fos. 131-131¥) have independent 
significance. After a concluding stanza in conventional 
praise of Edward VI, Parkyn inserts (fo. 132, margin) a brief 
prose note on Mary’s reign. 

Fo. 132. Dietarium Salutis, versified rules of health by John 
Lydgate beginning ‘ For healthe of bodie cover from colde 
thy heade’. Like other late versions, Parkyn’s shows many 
variations from the best texts; he included only stanzas 4 
and 13-21 of the version printed by the Early English Text 
Society.” 

Fo. 133 (margin). ‘ The saynge of a deyde man ’, an English poem 
of twelve lines. This is followed by the words, ‘ Peccati 


rz] 
° 


1 Printed by the present writer with explanatory material in Church Quarterly 
Review, July-September 1937. 

2 Cf. for parallel passages loc. cit. p. 229. Parkyn’s texts of all these prayers re- 
main in his normal northern spelling ; they were copied some years previous to 1557. 

3 Cf. Bibl. Pat. Lat. xxvi, ¢. 138-9. , 

4A bald summary containing little save regnal dates. As one would anticipate 
from the date of the succeeding item, the entries for Mary and Elizabeth show signs 
of interpolation at a later date. 

5 Minor Poems of John Lydgate, pt. ii (Karly Eng. Text Soc., no. 92), pp. 710 seqq. 

® Despite the date, he boldly criticizes * the utter destruction of holly churche’ by 


Henry VIII. 7 Thid. pp. 703 seqy. 
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forma femina est / Et mortis conditio ’, and subsequently by 
the inscription, ‘ Orate pro anima domini Roberti Parkini qui 
hunc librum totaliter exaravit ’. 

. 133’. The Reformation Narrative, printed infra. 

. 142. Five letters of Cyprian: the long Libellus ad Fortuna- 

tum, together with Book ii, ep. 3, 4, 5, 6, these references being 
given as in the Paris edition of 1541 by Erasmus. 
157%. A concluding note, ‘Conscriptus per manum domini 
Roberti Parkini curatus de Aithewyk super Stratum anno 
domini 1565 ac anno reginae Elizabethe 7° mense Julii cuius 
animae propicietur Deus. 


Hoc est nescire, sine Christo plurima scire. 
Si Christum bene scis, parum est si cetera nescis ’. 


All these items appear to be in Parkyn’s own archaic hand- 
writing,’ though it varies in size and regularity, becoming notably 
smaller and more cursive in the later entries. The above-quoted 
inscriptions on fos. iii¥, 133 and 157 strengthen the likelihood 
that the book has come down to us as Parkyn left it and remains, 
apart from a brief and later Table of Contents, entirely his work.? 
All the English items, whatever their origins, are rendered in 
Parkyn’s northern orthography and grammar. 

It remains to consider briefly what we know of the writer from 
sources external to this manuscript. The catalogue of the library 
of Ralph Thoresby the Leeds antiquary (1658-1725) includes the 
following item amongst the manuscripts in quarto: ‘ The History 
of the blessed Jesus, from the Evangelists, and ancient Doctors, in 
English verse, compiled by Robert Parkynn Curate at Adwick in 
the Street (Athewike super stratum), near Doncaster, An. 1548 ’.% 
The present writer has so far failed to locate this obviously char- 
acteristic manuscript, though it was sold to Thorpe the London 


bookseller at the dispersal of Richard Heber’s great library 
in 1836.4 


Though we know so little of Parkyn’s earlier life, his lengthy 
will, very luckily extant in the manuscript register at the York 
Probate Registry,® provides a remarkably complete picture of his 


11t is an ‘artificial’ hand, apparently much influenced by his study of earlier 
manuscripts. 

2 The book is of parchment to fo. 92 and of paper from fo. 93 onwards, but the hand 
does not alter at the break ; the whole shows every sign of being used in its present 
form by Parkyn. 

% Catalogue of manuscripts in Whitaker’s edn. (1816) of Thoresby’s Ducatus 
Leodiensis, p. 84. 

* Bibliotheca Heberiana (1836), part xi., p. 94. The poem was in 7-line stanzas 
and, according to its prologue, begun in 1548 and finished in 1554. Parkyn used 
some of his rough manuscripts to thicken the binding. 

* York Probate Registry, vol. 19, fos. 54°-5. 
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last years. 








At the date of its drafting, 16 March 1568, he had 
modified, or was concealing, his once violent conservatism suffi- 
ciently to retain the living of Adwick. Leaving money to repair 
the steeple of his church, he willed * to be buryed in the churche 
yeard of the said Adwicke nighe before the south qweare doore 
of the said churche ’. He possessed lands, lived in a well-furnished 
household with a servant, stood on obviously good terms with the 
leading local gentry and clergy, was surrounded by a tribe of 
nephews and nieces who inherited the greater part of his furniture, 
plate and other effects. More important, the will contains so full 
an inventory of his books as to provide another useful index to 
Parkyn’s intellectual life. With the entertaining exception of one 
work, which he may not have acquired through his own initiative, 
the following excerpts remain well in character and, like our list 
from the Bodleian MS., show how little meaning we may attach 
at this time and place to the terms ‘ medieval’ and * modern’. 
Parkyn cannot indeed be classed with the antiquaries of the next 
generation : he makes no self-conscious return to an older world 
of thought and culture but rather preserves organic connection 



























































with it. 
“Item I gyve and bequithe to Robert Parkyn my brother 
sonne .. . the holle Byble booke in Latin and Dionisius Car- 





thusianus his worke uppon the Byble in seven large volumes ; ! 
an other fayre booke called Opera Divi Hillarii,* a great booke 
viz. Concordantia Biblie and also an other fayre prynted booke 
called Epitome Omnium Operum Divi Aurillii Augustini,* whiche 
xj bookes I will that William Bayerd his uncle have in his custodie 
untill the said Robert Parkin be haible to order them hym self 
(yf he be lyving untill that tyme) and yf the said Robert departe 
this worlde or he come to lawfull age, then I will that the said 
bookes be solde and the money rec[eived] to be destributed emonge 
the most poore people of Owston parishe at twoo severall tymes in 
one yeare. . . . Item I gyve and bequithe to Mr Hudson, Deane 
of Doncaster ‘ a great thicke wrytten booke in parchement which 
begynneth thus, Incipit tractatus moralis de 7 vitiis capitalibus 
&e.° . . . Item I gyve and bequithe to Mr Vicar of Brodeworthe, 




















1 Presumably the printed works of this favourite commentator (1394-1471). An 
elaborate 20-volume series, without collective title but consisting mostly of scriptural 
commentaries, had been published at Cologne between 1534 and 1540. In addition, 
certain volumes of the commentaries appeared at Paris in 1542—4-7. 

? Various printed editions of St. Hilary’s works, including that of Erasmus (Basle, 
1530), had appeared. 

3 Epitome Omntum Operum A. Augustini (Cologne, 1549). 

4 Presumably the John Hudson who appears as vicar of Doncaster in a charter of 
10 October 1557 (Fasti Parochiales, Yorks. Archeol. Soc., Record Series, \xxxv. 95). 

5 This might be any one of a number of thirteenth-, fourteenth-, and fifteenth- 
century treatises. Cf. for a list, Catalogue of Royal Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
iii. 274, s.v. ‘ Virtues and Vices ’. 
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vz. Sir Robert Skolaye ! one prynted booke called Sermones Judoci 
Chichtovei (sic)? and to Sir William Watson curaite of Melton 
uppon the Hill* a wrytten booke profitable and easye to fynd 
sentences of the Byble by letters, with other thre wrytten bockes 
in bourdes * whiche he lyketh best. . . . Item I gyve and bequithe 
to Mr James Wasshington > Mr Calvin’s booke in print ® and to 
Mr Leonard Wraye’? the Englysche Byble of a large volume. 
Item I gyve and bequithe to my godsonne Francis Arthinton ® 
John Hardyng his cronicle in print ® and bound in paist with 
blacke lether.’ 

At the outset of this will, Parkyn describes himself as ‘ in good 
prosperitie of bodye, prasyd be God ’, yet he survived but a further 
two years, the will being proved on 5 October 1570. 

The foregoing notes provide the most necessary background to 
our Reformation Narrative, the text of which requires only brief 
introduction. The questions of date, method of composition and 
sources are closely involved with each other; the most salient 
evidence may be stated somewhat as follows. The narrative, it 
will be observed, breaks off somewhat suddenly in 1555 without 
any clear peroration but with the final addition of a brief note 
regarding Queen Mary’s death in 1558, a note which, like the 
similar interpolation on fo. 132 bears every appearance of having 
been added some little time after the conclusion of the body of 
the work. The earliest passages likewise yield clues as to date of 
composition. The events of the years 1532 to 1547 are covered 
most sketchily in a page and a half of the manuscript and with 


' Robert Scholey was vicar of Brodsworth, an immediately adjoining parish, from 
1550 to 1579 (Hunter, South Yorkshire, i. 319). Both Parkyn and Scholey are men- 
tioned as receiving some of the books of John Rodger, the previous vicar of Brods- 
worth, in the latter’s will, February 1550 (Yorks. Archeol. Journal, xxxvi. 320). 

2 Jodocus Clichtoveus (1473-1543), professor of Paris and canon of Chartres, a 
voluminous author and commentator who wrote an able but moderate Anti Lutherus 
(Paris, 1524; Cologne, 1525). A collection of about 180 of his Sermones was published 
at Cologne in 1535, and consists mainly of exegesis along traditional lines (cf. the pub- 
lished thesis of J. A. Clerval, Paris, 1894). 

3 Watson’s will, proved on the same day as Parkyn’s, is also extant in the York 
Probate Registry and contains mention of several books similar in type to those of his 
friend (Notes from Wills, p. 16, in the York volume of the Archological Institute, 1847). 

*The Bodleian MS. and the manuscript poem, once in Thoresby’s collection, may 
have been amongst these. 

° James Washington of Adwick-le-Street, head of the most notable family resident 
in Parkyn’s parish; a J.P. in 22 Eliz. and died in 1580 (Hunter, op. cit. i. 353). 
Washington, Watson and Scholey all witnessed Parkyn’s will. 

® Many of Calvin’s works had been published in England by this date (cf. Pollard 
and Redgrave, Short Title Catalogue, nos. 4372-468, passim). 

7 Leonard Wray of Adwick died in 1590 ; he was younger brother of Sir Christopher, 
C.J. of the King’s Bench (Hunter, op. cit. i. 349). His altar tomb, along with that of 
James Washington, is preserved in Adwick church. 

® Perhaps Francis Arthington of Castley, living in 1585, whose aunt married a 
Gascoign of Adwick (Glover's Visitation of Yorks., ed. J. Foster, p. 273). 
was notable for recusancy during the later Elizabethan period. 

® Probably Hardyng’s chronicle as printed, with a continuation, by Grafton in 1543. 
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such numerous inaccuracies as to suggest composition from distant 
memory or hearsay. Yet from 1547 onwards the element of per- 
sonal observation grows rapidly more apparent, the treatment 
far more exhaustive and accurate. On the other hand the prose 
remains connected, displaying few of the verbal habits of the 
diarist. Sometimes the writer even makes anticipatory mention 
of events he will discuss later. Having, for example, described 
the inventories of church goods made in 1549 he remarks, * Butt 
for watt ententt this was doyne, it schall be declaride here after 
more at large (yf it pleasse God to grantt lyffe unto the compilowr 
herof)’. He then speaks of another inventory made early in 
1553, ‘the people not yitt knowynge the certantie & trewthe 
whatt suche longe processe wolde cum unto’. Finally he fulfils 
his original promise and recounts the actual confiscation of church 
goods. Throughout, the personal and independent note pre- 
dominates. No evidence appears that chronicles or analogous 
materials have been utilized.1 Altogether the most reasonable 
supposition must be that Parkyn compiled his narrative not as a 
diary but as a connected essay, probably in 1555 or very shortly 
afterwards. Theories purporting to explain his failure to continue 
the narrative to a neater conclusion might prove unwise.* 
Written probably in a short space of time, the piece is marked 
by a deliberate limitation and singleness of aim; it is a short 
history, independent in origin, of the ‘ grevus matters > through 
which the church has recently passed and which are now happily 
concluded through the triumph of ‘ gratius Quene Marie’. Es- 
sentially a clerical document, it breathés on every page the 
revulsion of the northern parish priest against heretical change. 
Of this viewpoint, it seems indeed destined to become the classic 
exemplar, its emphases being very much what the remainder of 
the evidence regarding such clerics would lead one to anticipate. 
It is a pre-Reformation, not a counter-Reformation, outburst. 
Writing in the year 1555, Parkyn cannot altogether neglect the 
question of the Roman obedience, yet he reserves all his lengthiest 
and most violent criticisms for matters more immediate: the 
abrogation of traditional eucharistic doctrine and ‘ olde cere- 
monies laudablie usyde before tyme ’, the confiscation of ecclesias- 
tical properties, the presumption of ‘thes carnall prestes ’ who 

' It seems unlikely indeed that, at the date of composition, any narrative sources 
for the years 1547-55 could have been available, except, of course, memoranda kept by 
the author cr his friends. Parkyn quotes (fo. 139) the correct passage of an Act of 
Parliament to substantiate the exact date of Edward VI’s death. 

? The final note on Mary’s death forbids us to imagine, for example, that Parkyn 
experienced disillusion amid the extremism of the years 1555-8. He may indeed have 
intended in 1555 to continue or to round off his narrative, but, having fulfilled his 
main purpose, possibly allowed his interest to be captured by other tasks. After 1558, 


however, he could scarcely have resumed the narrative without a grave sense of in- 
congruity. 
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“marie women, usynge tham as ther wyffes ’. Without hesitation, 
Parkyn centres all the problems of his time around that of heresy, 
which he imagines to have constituted a leading issue throughout 
all popular troubles, even including Kett’s Revolt. He likewise 
advances no fine distinctions as between the Edwardian politicians ; 
Somerset and Warwick he classes together as ‘ two cruell tiranntes 
& enemisseis to God & Holy Churche’. Though fairly well 
acquainted with events in London and other distant parts of the 
kingdom, he shows little comprehension of the political intrigues 
underlying the vicissitudes of the reign of Edward VI. 

Our narrative is, moreover, a South Yorkshire document, 
providing some useful and original hints as to the introduction of 
Reformation changes into that area. It is also an original au- 
thority for the career and marriage of Archbishop Holgate, a topic 
with local ramifications and one already investigated by the present 
writer.! Yet as a source of factual information Parkyn adds little 
to our knowledge of events outside his own locality, even of those 
in other parts of Yorkshire.? In short, the narrative indicates to 
perfection the response to contemporary history of a literary 
Marian clergyman who lived at the focal point where Ermine 
Street enters the North Country. And for such glimpses we should 
not lack gratitude ; as significantly as any London chronicle they 
reveal the inwardness of English history. 

A. G. DICKENS. 


(fo. 133¥.) Regnantibus impiis: ruina hominum. Prov. 28.3 


Be itt knowne to all men to whome this presentt writtinge schall cum, 
se, heare or reade, thatt in the yeare of our Lorde God 1532 and in the 24 
yeare of the reigne of Kynge Henrie the 8 thes grevus matteres ensewynge 
first began to tayke roote ; and after by processe of tym was accomplisshide 
and browghtt to passe in veray deade within this realme of Englande, to 
the grett discomforth of all suche as was trew christians. 


Fyrst the Kyngs Maiestie vz. Henrie the 8 in the 24 yeare of his reign 
was wrongusly devorcide from his lawfull wyffe gratius Qweane Katheryn 
and mariede Ladye An Bullan, wich was crownyde Queyne of Englande on 
Whitsonday.* Butt in the yeare followynge (anno domini 1533) the Pope 
of Rome with all his authoritie & powre was abolischide qwytte owtt of 


1 Ante, lii. 428-42. 

2 He contributes a rather detailed and accurate account of Kett’s Revolt, but does 
not even mention the contemporary, and not utterly insignificant, rising in North 
Yorkshire (cf. Yorks. Archeol. Journal, xxxiv. 151-69). It would seem well to avoid 
such titles as ‘ Northern Narrative ’, since Parkyn is not notably informative regarding 
contemporary aspects of the North proper. 

3 Proverbs xxviii. 12. 

‘Roughly accurate chronology. The secret Boleyn marriage took place about 
25 January 1533; the 24th regnal year expired 21 April; Cranmer pronounced 
Henry’s first marriage null and void 23 May, found the Boleyn marriage valid 28 May. 
Anne was crowned on Whitsunday, 1 June. 
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this realme, & then the Kyngs Majestie was proclamyde Supreme Heade 
nextt & immediatly under God of the Churche of Englande & Irelande,} 
thrughe authoritie wherof he began to deposse religius howsses. And the 
fyrst wich was dissolvide in Yorke shire was Sawllay and Rwallay (sic), 
two notable howsses.* 

4] Then in the yeare followynge vz. 1534 was grannttide to the Kynge 
fyrst fructtes and tentts of al spirituall possessions. And by causse the 
good bischoppe of Rochester and Sir Thomas Moore two verteus men & 
greatt clerkes wolde nott consentt to the Kynge thatt he scholde be 
Supreme Heade of holly churche, therfor thay were both headyde in the 
monethe gf Junii at London * with thre monkes of the Chartterhowsse for 
the sayme,® with many others in diversse places. 

4] The yeare followynge vz. 1535 was the abovesaide Queyne Anne 
beheadyde for hir wretchide carnall lyffinge,* and in Septembre & Octobre ? 
was grett commotions (for mayntenance of holly churche §) both in Lyncolne 
shire and Yorke shyre, butt disceattfully thay were browghtt downe with 
treattie, withowtt bloode sheddynge, specially att a grownde namyde 
Scawsbie leas nott farre from Doncaster.® 

4] This past then on S. Edwardes evin in Octobre anno domini 1536 Edwardus 
Prince Edwarde was borne at Hampton Cowrtt &c. Continewynge the natus 
saide tymes, religius howsses was nothinge favoride, but yearely partte at 
dissolvyde, but anno dontini 1539 all was suppresside furiusly under footte 
(evin as tholly temple of Hierusalem was handlyde when the Chaldees had 4 Reg. 25 
dominion therof)!® and many abbottes & other <fo. 134) vertuus religius 
persons shamefully was putt to deathe in diversse places of this realme. Quum impii 


° ° sumpserint 
And all this ungratiusnes cam thrughe cowncell of one wreatche and here- principa- 


‘ . are . tum, gemet 
tike Thomas Crumwell, and such other of his affinitie, wich Crumwell was capes. 
headyde for highe treasson in the yeare after.!? = 


1 Again roughly correct ; 24 Hen. VIII, cap. 12, prohibiting appeals to Rome was 
passed as early as February 1533. 

2 Inaccurate statements. Marton Priory, for example, surrendered 9 February 
1536 before the passing of the Smaller Monasteries Act (Yorks. Archeol. Soc. Record 
Series, xlviii. 9). Sawley, with an annual valuation of £147, was admittedly among the 
early dissolutions, but Rievaulx escaped the act of 1536, having a valuation of £278. 
It was not dissolved until December 1538 (Letters and Papers, xiii (2), 1064). 

326 Hen. VIII, cap. 3, passed November 1534. 

4 Parkyn antedates these events by a year, hence erring with several later dates. 
Fisher suffered 22 June and More 6 July 1535. 

5 Probably a reference, not to the three Carthusian priors, but to the three London 
Carthusians executed 19 June 1535 (Wriothesley, Chronicle, Camden Soc., New Series, 
XI, XX, i. 28-9). 

§ Actually 19 May 1536. 

? The Lincolnshire rising began 1 October 1536, the Yorkshire rising at Beverley 
8 October. 

8 Parkyn shows no comprehension of the vast complex of grievances, many of them 
quite non-religious, underlying the Pilgrimage of Grace (cf. R. R. Reid, King’s Council 
in the North, pp. 121 seqq.). 

® Scawsby Lees, only four miles distant from Adwick-le-Street, is frequently men- 
tioned as the main assembly-point of the insurgents at the end of October. The 
delusive pardon of 6 December was read there to a part of the host (Letters and Papers, 
xii (1), 201, p. 102). 

10 Vulg., 4 Kings xxv. 9; Jeremiah lii. 13. 11 Proverbs xxix. 2. 

1228 July 1540. The northerners, Aske had said, hated Cromwell ‘ that in maner 
they wold eat him ’ (ante, v. 340). 
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{| Then a proclamation wentt furthe, anno domini 1540, thatt no holly 
day scholde be keaptt exceptt feastes of Our Lady, thappostles, Evangelistes 
& Marie Magdalen. And thatt S. Marke day scholde nott be takyn as a 
fastinge day, nor yitt S. Laurence evin, nather that children sholde be 
deckyde, nor go abowtt uppon Sanctt Nicholes, 8. Katherin, 8. Clementt, 
S. Edmonde evins or days, butt all suche childishe fations (as thay namyde 
it) to ceasse.1 Thus in Kyng Henrie days began holly churche in Englande 
to be in greatt ruyne as it appearide daly. 

Butt when the said Kyng Henrie was departtide to God’s mercy in the 
38 yeare of his reigne & in the yeare of our Lorde God 1546,” ther dyd 
succeade his only sone Prince Edwarde and was proclamyde thyughe all 
his father dominions Kynge of Englande, France & Irelande, Defendowr of 
the Faithe and of the Churche of Englande & Irelande Supreme Heade 
nextt & immediately under God. And in the first yeare of his reigne was 
straitte iniunctions gyven to all the spiritualltie of Englande, wherin 
specially was deposside all processions and thatt noyne sholde be uside, 
butt only to knealle in the mydde alee of the churche unto certayn suf- 
fragies in Englishe were songe or saide on holly days.8 

{| Also in the begynninge of the seconde yeare of his reigne, anno domini 
1547 4 on the Purification Day of Our Lady (vz. Candylmes Day), ther was 
no candylls sanctifide, born or holden in mens’ handes, as before tymes 
laudablie was accustomyde, butt utterly omittyde. 

4] In the begynnynge of Lentt all such suffragies as perteanyde to the 
sanctifyinge of thasshes ° was omytt & lefft undoyne & so no asshes was 
gyven to any persons. 4 In the sayme Lentt all ymages, pictures, tables, 
crucifixes, tabernacles, was utterly abolischide & takyn away furth of 
churches within this realme of Englande, and all searges of wax (exceptt 
two standynge uppon highe alters).? 


1 For asummary of the complicated series of changes in the observance of holy days, 
ef. Brightman, The English Rite, I. lvii, and for some of the documents Wilkins, 
Concilia, iii, passim. Parkyn here seems to give an incomplete and rather inaccurate 
recollection of the proclamation of 22 July 1541, which actually uses the phrase ‘ many 
superstitions and childyshe observations’ (ibid. iii. 860 and cf. Steele, Tudor and 
Stuart Proclamations, no. 195). 

228 January 1546-7. 

3 On the abolition of processions and the origins of the English Litany, see Bright- 
man, op. cit. i, pp. lix segg. Cardwell, Documentary Annals, i. 14 prints the royal 
injunctions of August 1547 to which Parkyn here refers. English suffrages had ap- 
peared in 1544 but none are likely to have been used in the north until 1547-8 when, 
for example, the Doncaster injunctions insist on their use (Alcuin Club Collections, 
xv. 171). 4 1547-8. 

5 On Ash Wednesday, the first day in Lent. Regarding the numerous liturgical 
references from this point, annotations have been largely limited to involved points. 
Routine information on the various observances may conveniently be obtained from 
the York and Sarum Missals and from such works as Rock, The Church of our Fathers ; 
Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia ; Feasey, Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial. 

© Cranmer transferred to the bishops on 27 January 1548 the Council’s order for- 
bidding candles, ashes and palms (Cardwell, op. cit. i. 37). Candlemas falls on 
2 February ; the order hence seems to have been obeyed with promptitude in Parkyn’s 
deanery. 

? The royal injunctions of 1547 abolished only ‘ abused ’ images, allowed two lights 
on the high altar and instructed the clergy to destroy all shrines, tables, candlesticks, 
&c. On 21 February 1548 the Council ordered all images to be removed (ibid. i. 7, 17, 
39-40). Another apparent instance of prompt obedience. 
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{Item on Palme Sonday, beying Our Lady Day Annunciation, no 
palmes was sanctifide nor borne in men’s handes, no procession, no passion 
redde in Lattin att measse, but in Englishe only in the pulpitt.! 

{Item on Shyrethursday? at evin (anno domini 1548) no allters 
was waschide nor Mawndy gevin.? § And on Good <fo. 134%) Friday no ¢ 154s. 
sepulcre was preparide nor any mention mayde thatt day in holly churche Ve tibi 
of Christ Jesus bitter passion, death and beriall (as of longe tyme before cs aren 
was uside) the passion only exceptt, wich was redde in Englishe.> All ®**: 1“ 
other ceremonyes, as creappinge before the crosse,® 24 candylls, & disciplyne 
was utterly omittide. 

{| On Easter evin no fyre was sanctifide, no paschall candle, no proces- 
sion unto the foont, no candle presentt att sanctifyinge therof, no 
wordes songe ne saide from the foontt unto the qweare (as laudablie 
was uside before tyme),’ butt immediattelie dide proceade unto tholly 
masse, at wich masse the people was communicatte with both kyndes, 
vz. thay receavide Christ blisside bodie under forme of breade, and 
his blisside bloode under forme of wyne, and thatt consequenttlie after 
the prieste his selffe had receavide the saide blisside sacramentt. And 
thus thay uside other days, when the people was well myndyde to be com- 
municaitte or partt takers of thatt holly misterie.® 

{ Item on Easter Day att morow (beynge the first day of Aprill),® no 
mention was mayde of Jesus Christ mightti resurrection, nor any procession 
thatt day before masse nor at evin songe abowt the foontt, nor any other 
day in the weake. And within 2 weakes after, all prebendaries, hospitalls, 
chawntrees & fre chappills within Yorke schire & other the Kyngs dominions 
was gyven upp by compulsion in to His Majestie handes, with all maner 
of jewells, chalesseis, boykes, bells, vestimentts, with all other ornamenttes 
perteanynge therto.1@ 

§ Item Sanctt Marke day was nott keptt as a day off abstinence, butt 
every man to be att liberttie & eat all kyndes of meatt at his pleassure. 

| Item Rogation Days no procession was mayde abowtt the fealdes,4 
butt cruell tirannttes dyd cast downe all crosses standynge in oppen ways 
dispittefully.1? 

1 This according to the royal injunctions (ibid. i. 13). 
xxvii) was sung at mass on Palm Sunday. 

2 Maundy Thursday. Forthe many forms, cf. New Eng. Dict., s.v. ‘ sheer Thursday ’. 

3 Maundy alms were not forbidden by the royal injunctions, which actually made 
ample provision for charity (Cardwell, op. cit. i. 11, 18). 

4A favourite medieval text for minorities, quoted, e.g. in favour of Richard III 
(More, Works, edn. 1557, p. 63h). Note its curious use by Latimer in a sermon before 
‘Edward VI himself (Sermons, Everyman edn. p. 232). 

5 The Passion, Death and Burial in John xviii-xix. 1-37. 

® Abolished by the proclamation of 6 February 1548, printed in Burnet, Reformation, 
ed. Pocock, v. 188-90. 


7 The benedictio fontium was an elaborate rite in the use of York; cf. York Missal, 
Surtees Soc. lix. 121. 

§ Communion in both kinds for the laity was legalized by I Edw. VI, cap. 1 in 
December 1547 and administered according to the Order of Communion issued on 
8 March 1548 (cf. Brightman, op. cit. I. Ixxi-ii). ® The correct date for 1548. 

10 By 37 Hen. VIII, cap. 4, under which few actual dissolutions occurred. 

11 The royal injunctions of 1547 had forbidden processions ‘about the church or 
churchyard, or other place ’ (Cardwell, op. cit. i. 14). 


12 Tn actual fact, an offence deliberately excepted from the royal pardon as early 
as 1529 (Burnet, op. cit. i. 146). 


The Passion (Matthew xxvi, 
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§ Viri mali 
non cogitant 
juditium. 
Prov. 28.5 
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{| Item in many places of this realme (butt specially in the sowth parttes, 
as Suffolke, Norffolke, Kentt & Waylles &c.) nather breade or watter was 
sanctifide or distributte emonge Christian people on Sondays, butt clerely 
omittide as thinges tendinge to idolatrie.1 Yea, & also the pixes hangynge 
over thallters (wherin was remanynge Christ blisside bodie under forme of 
breade) was dispittfully cast away as thinges most abominable,? and dyd 
nott passe of the blisside oystes therin conteanyd butt vilanusly dispisside 
tham, utterynge such wordes therby as it dyd abhorre trew christian eares 
for to heare ;* butt only thatt Christ mercy is so myche, it was marvell 
that the earth did nott oppen & swalow upp suche vilanus persons, as it 
dyd Dathan and Abiron.* The saide vilanus persons denyede thatt most 
blisside sacramentt <fo. 135> and so wolde have had no masse uside within 
this realme ; yea, & stiffely affirmyde thatt Messias was nott yitt born,® 
and so finally denyede all sacramenttes, exceptt matrimonie, by cawse itt 
was fyrst institutte in paradise terrestrie, affirmynge also thatt it was 
leaffull for preastes to marie women, usynge tham as ther wyffes, wich 
was veray pleasanntt to many, for thay were maryede in veray deyde 
both byschopps & other inferiowres, beynge so blyndide with carnall con- 
cupiscens thatt thay prechide & tawghtt the people oppenly, that it was 
lawfull so to do by God’s law, and enactyde the sayme.? Wich preastes so 
mariede when thai dyd celebraitt wolde mayke no elevation at masse after 
consecration, butt all other honest preastes dyd accordinge to tholde 
laudable faction in remembrance how Our Saveyor Christ Jesus was ele- 
vaitte uppon a crosse of tree for mankynde redemption. Thus was this 
realme of Englande in greatt division & unquiettnes, sore plagide with 


enemyes in the north partts by swearde ® & in the sowthe with pestilence . 
{| Of All Sowlles Day !° (anno ubi supra) was the pixe with the most 


1 Hallowed bread and holy water were finally abolished by the proclamation of 
6 February 1548. Parkyn implies less prompt obedience in the north. 

2 Pyxes were at this time being removed by reforming bishops, who frowned upon 
perpetual reservation. The western insurgents demanded their retention in 1549. 
Except perhaps in London, they seem to have been commonly retained as late as 
1552 (cf. Liturgy and Worship, ed. Clarke and Harris, p. 555). 

3 Despising the sacrament of the altar by such names as ‘ Jack in the Box’ and 
‘Round Robin ’ was common during these years (cf., e.g., Greyfriars Chronicle, Camden 
Soc., liii. 48, 55, 57, 63, 67). Elaborate measures to suppress these abuses were taken 
by 1 Edw. VI, cap. 1, which was followed up by a proclamation (Wilkins, op. cit. iv. 
18). Parkyn, while giving no credit to the government, characteristically borrows 
his own horrified expressions from the text of 1 Edw. VI, cap. 1, which contains the 
phrase, ‘name or call it by such vile and unseemly words as Christian ears \do abhor 
to hear rehearsed ’ (Gee and Hardy, Docs. of Eng. Church Hist. p. 324). 

4Numbers xvi. 31-3. Abiron is the Vulgate spe'ling. This passage, of cours, 
was contemporaneously cited in the reverse direction (Froude, Hist. Eng. iv. 424). 

5 Proverbs xxviii. 5. 

® A tendencious account of the heretical argument that the sacrament could not 
be Christ’s flesh and blood, since he was in heaven and had not yet come 2 second 
time. Cf. the case of Joan Bette, the Essex sacramentarian, in Letters and Papers, 
xxi (1), 836, where other similar cases will be observed. 

7 By 2 and 3 Edw. VI, cap. 21, early in 1549. 

8 The Prayer Book of 1549 expressly forbade elevation. As here asserted, diversity 
of practice obtained for some time previously. 

® Despite the English, mastery of the Lowlands following Pinkie, the Scots scored 
some successes during the winter of 1548-9 (Froude, op. cit. iv. 327). 

10 2 November. 
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blisside sacramentt therin taken down in Yorke Mynstre and sett uppon ¢ 1548 


the highe alt.- ; lykewisse dyde all parysche churches in Yorke and diversse 
deanries within the shire. 

{ Then was ther a greatt parliamentt holden att Westmynster att 
London the sayme wyntter, begynnynge the 4 day of Novembre and ther 
continewyde & keptt to the 14 day of Martii in the thirde yeare of the 
reigne of Kynge Edwarde the Sextt,1 wherin tholly masse was subdewyde 
and deposside by actt of parliamentt, and noyne to be uside, butt only 
a communion.” 

Butt as it pleasside God (who seith every mans hertt), grett division 
arosse amonge the lordes of the parliamentt, for the Kyng’s Majestie uncle 
callyde Sir Thomas Semayre, Lorde Admirall, was appeatchide of highe 
treasson, & so putt in to the Towre att London with many others tratowrus 
persons.* And so ther erronius purposse dyd nott consequenttly proceade, 
butt was for the tyme stayde thrughe lords & pears of the realme beynge 
catholique & faithefull unto God. 

How be it, it dyd nott longe endewre (& more pittie) for all ecclesias- 
ticall persons, as persons, vicars, curettes & churche wardens was straittely 
commandyde to bringe in a trew inventorie (unto the Kyng’s Majestie 
officers) of all jewells & goodes perteanynge to every parische churche ; 
butt for watt ententt this was doyne it schall be declaride here after more 
att large (yf it pleasse God to granntt lyffe unto the compilowr herof), 
<fo. 135%) he havinge perfitte knowledge therof lykewisse, for the matter 
last procedinge was in the begynnynge of Martii (anno ubi supra).5 ~ 

{ Butt after the feast of the Annunciation of Our Lady ® (anno domini 
1549) the Kyng’s Majestie his actes was proclamyed declaringe how it was 
leafful by God’s law preasts to marye women, & so many was maryede in 
deyde (after that Robertt Hollegaytte, Lorde Archebyschoppe of Yorke 
was maryede, gyffinge suche lewde exemple).? 

Consequently folowyde straitte monition, yea, and commandementt 
(accordinge to the Kyng’s Majestie his actes) at visitacions after Easter, 
thatt no preaste scholde celebraitte or say mase in Lattin, or minister any 
sacramentt in Lattin wordes after the feast of Penticoste then next 
followynge, butt only in Englishe * (as thay wolde avoide the Kyng’s his 
highe displeassure & such penalities as was manifest in the saide actes °). 
And so tholly masse was utterly deposside thrughe owtt all this realme of 
Englande & other the Kyng’s dominions att the saide Penticoste, and in 
place therof a communion to be saide in Englishe withowtt any elevation 


1 Actually 24 November 1548 to 14 March 1549. The previous and subsequent 
sessions both commenced on 4 November—hence, probably, the slip. 

22 and 3 Edw. VI, cap. 1, passed 21 January 1549, required general use of the First 
Prayer Book by Whitsunday, 9 June. 

317 January 1549. 4 Proverbs xxviii. 4. 

5 This set of commissions was addressed to the sheriffs and justices about 15 February 
1549; the clergy and churchwardens would hence receive their orders about the be- 
ginning of March (Surtees Soc. xcvi1, xi—xii). 6 25 March. 

? For a full discussion of Archbishop Holgate’s marriage, with its curious sequels, 
cf. ante, lii. 428 seqq. 

8 A royal visitation enforced the Prayer Book and Act of Uniformity carly in 
1549. Cf. the articles in Burnet, op. cit. 7. 243. 

® Penalties for first, second, and third offences are manifest in secs. 2 and 3 of the 
Act of Uniformity (2 and 3 Edw. VI, cap. 1). 


Qui dere- 
linquunt 
legem, 
laudant 
impium. 
Prov.* 28 


q 1549 
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of Christ bodie and bloode under forme of breade & wyne, or adoration, 
or reservation in the pixe, for a certayne Englishe boyk was sett furth in 
printt, contean, ge all such service as scholde be uside in the Churche of 
God & no other (entittlyde the Boyke of Common Prayer *). 

And all the premisses cam to passe thrughe the Kyng’s Majestie his uncle 
(beynge a veray hertike & tratowr to God) callyde Edwarde Semayre, 
Duke of Somersett & Protectowr of all the Kyng’s his dominions, whos 
brother, vz. Thomas Semare, dyed also a tratowr, as ye have herde laitte 
before. 

{| Consequenttly after the saide Penticost in the moneth of Junii began 
a commotion or insurrection of people in the sowth partts as Cornewaylle 
& Deynschyre with other therto annexide,? butt in the moneth of July 
was many mo schyers rasside upp for maintennance of Christ churche, 
with other highe grett weighttie matteres aganst heretikes in the sowthe,’ 
and such a» wolde nott have Kynge Henrie the 8 testamentt & last will 
perfowrmyde, butt soyne thay were browghtt downe thrughe treattie 4 & 
ther perdon promisside. How be itt the comons in Norffolke & Essex 
with ther adherentes wolde nott be intreattide, butt manfully stakke to 
ther matter for on the first day of August was a sore fightt mayde betwix 
the Kyngs armye & tham with owt the cittie of Norwitche, wheratt was 
slayne Lorde Sheffelde 5 with many of the Kynges <fo. 136) his armye 
and ther goons taken by force with commons.® 

Then thearle of Warwike cam aganst tham with a gretter powr, & 
camptt neighe unto the saide cittie off Norwitche on 8. Barthilmew evin,’ 
butt Robertt Keatt, grande captain of the commons, lay on the mowntt ® 
with a goodlie armye,® and on Sanctt Barthilmew day at 5 of the clokke 
at after nowne had a sore fightt with the said Earl Warwike, wherin 
many a man was sclane, butt Keatt with his comons had the victorie, and 
so myche of the Kyng’s ordinance was takyn with force. Nevertheles, 


1 The earliest known printed copy is dated 7 March 1549, and at least five other 
editions appeared during the year (Brightman, op. cit. 1, Ixxviii). Cf. Parkyn’s per- 
functory treatment of this book with his elaborate account infra of the Second Prayer 
Book, a more recent memory. 

* The western rising began 10 June, the day after the introduction of the new liturgy. 

’ This series of simplifications concerning the rebellions of 1549 typifies Parkyn’s 
outlook on contemporary events. On the role of ecclesiastical grievances in the western 
and Yorkshire risings, cf. respectively Rowse, Tudor Cornwall, chap. xi, passim, and 
Yorks. Archeol: Journal, xxxiv. 141 seqqg. In East Anglia the evidence for any other 
than economic motivation remains negligible. 

‘Parkyn repeats the phrase used of the Pilgrimage of Grace, but this time with 
scant applicability to the facts. 

5 Edmund Sheffield, created Baron Sheffield by letters patent 16 February 1547. 
Cf. Burke, Dormant and Extinct Peerages, p. 490; F. W. Russell, Kett’s Rebellion in 
Norfolk, pp- 97-8. 

® On the battle of 1 August, cf. Russell, loc. cit. It resulted in the capture by the 
rebels of Norwich and its numerous cannon. The rebel camp was fortified with ord- 
nance obtained from various places (ibid. pp. 60, 78, 81, 92). 

7 Warwick camped at Intwood, three miles from Norwich, on St. Bartholomew’s 

ive, 23 August (ibid. p. 123). 8 Mount Surrey, adjoining Mousehold Heath. 
‘ ® About 16,000 gathered in the Mousehold camp (ibid. p. 60). 

10 An accurate account of the events of 24 August, when Warwick began by pene- 
trating into the city and slaying numerous insurgents. Late in the day, however, 
others intercepted his wagons and carried off to their camp a quantity of guns and 
ammunition (ibid. pp. 131-7). 
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within two days after (vz. the 27 of August) thearle sturmyde agayne 
with a hughe mayne powre of greatt barryde! horsses & lightt speare 
men ? aganst Keatt & his comons, butt then Keatt with his comons havinge 
meatt corporall sufficient, butt skarsse of beare, aylle or watter, forsoyke 
the hill or mownttayn & wentt into the playne vaylle redie to fightt.3 
And then with all haist thearle toyke the mowntt and so cam veray 
furiusly downe uppon Keatt, settynge his greatt horses on the one syde 
& lightt speare men on the other,‘ and so ther was a hughe vehementt sore 
fightt or battell & grett murther on both partts to the nombre off 7000 and 
above, as thay were esteamyde.5 And ther the commons was overthrown, 
Keatt taken on lyffe & after wardes putt to death att the saide cittie of 
Norwitche (whos sowlle Jesus pardon). 

{| Schorttly after, ther was a marvulus sodayn cheange in this realme, 
for on the sextt day of Octobre ® (anno ubi supra) the Lorde Protectowr 
abovesaide (vz. Edwarde Semayre Duke of Somersett the Kynge’s uncle) 
was proclamyde tratowr thrughe all the Kyng’s Majestie his dominions & 
putt in to the Towre att London with certan of his adherenttes, for as a 
unnaturall man he conspiride the Kyng’s Majestie his deathe, beynge as 
then butt 13 years of aigge.’ 

{ Consequenttly then after, was holden a greatt parliamentt att West- 
mynster, wherin was enactyde no goodnes towards the churche of Good,® 
butt in Christenmesse weake after was publischide the bandes of matrimony 
both in the pariscae churches of Bischoppethorppe and Aithwyk by the 
streatt in Yorke shire bitwix Robertt Ebor. (alias Hollegaitte) Arche- 
bischoppe of Yorke of the one parttie and Barbara Wenttworthe, dowghtter 
of Roger Wenttworthe Esqwyer of the other parttie, wich Barbara was 
before tyme maryede in hir childeheade unto a yunge gentillman namyde 
Anthony Norman (wich mariaige turnyde to grett trouble & besynes after 
wardes). How be itt, <fo. 136% the saide Archebishoppe and Barbara 
was jonyde to gether in mariage at Byschoppthorppe the 15 day of Ianuary 
(anno ubi supra), vz. feria 4 post octavos epiphaniae, thowgh thay were 


1 From ‘ bard’, a protective covering for the breast and flank of a war-horse. Cf. 
Drayton, Polyolbyon, xii. 206, ‘ Armed cap-a-pie upon their barred horse ’. 

2 The German Lanzknechts (cf. Russell, op. cit. p. 141). 

3 On 26 August the rebels abandoned their camp and came down to Dussindale. 
Rhyming prophecies, so common in Tudor rebellions, are said by the ‘ official ’ narrators 
to have influenced this fatal decision, but Parkyn finds support for his contention that 
lack of provisions provided a motive. Protector Somerset’s letter of 1 September to 
Sir Philip Hoby says that Warwick * cut off their victuals, as they were fain to live 
three days with water for drink, and eat their meat without bread ’ (Strype, Memorials, 
edn. 1822, ii, pt. ii, p. 427). 

‘The other narratives do not use this expression but make it clear that, after the 
Lanzknechts had broken the rebels’ ranks with arquebus and pike, a cavalry charge 
completed the rout (Russell, op. cit. pp. 145-6). 

5 Probably an exaggerated report. The accepted contemporary estimate gives 
3500 rebels slain and about 300 as suffering subsequent execution, while Warwick's 
losses appear to have been insignificant. 

® Greyfriars Chronicle, p. 64, gives 7 October and Wriothesley, op. cit. ii. 26, 8 October. 

7 On 9 October the Council heard testimony to the effect that Somerset had openly 
said ‘ that if the Lordes intended his death that the Kinges Majestie should dye before 
him ’ (Acts of Privy Council, 1547-50, pp. 341-2). 

8 The session 4 November 1549-1 February 1550, which dashed conservative hopes, 
with 3 and 4 Edw. VI, cap 10, directed against images and ancient service books. 
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maryede before secreattly, as the heretyk Doctor Tonge reporttyde in the 
Kyngs Majestie his cowrtt, yea, & that he dyd solemnizaitt the sacramentt 
of matrimony unto tham his selffe.1 

{| Betwix the said mariage & the feast of Purification of Our Ladie ? 
was directt furthe from tharchebishoppe a sore commission unto all the 
deanries within Yorke schire, straittely commandynge thatt al ecclesias- 
ticall boykes, as masse boykes, graylles,? antiphoneres,* cowtchers, pro- 
cessioneres,® manuells,® portesses? & primers &c., scholde be convayde 
unto the Bischopp’s Palace in Yorke,® and ther to be defacyde and putt 
owtt of knowledge, the penalities wherof for the contrarie to ryne in the 
Kyngs highe displeassowr & dannger.® 

{| But shorttly after (anno gratie 1550), the above saide Edwarde 
Semayre Duke of Somersett obteanyde pardon of the Kyng’s Majestie and 
so was browghtt owtt of the Towre of London,!® and restoride unto his 
authorities agayne (butt nott namyde Protector). Then consequenttly 
was directide furthe certayn iniunctions (noyne good) commandynge all 
lighttes or seargeis with all allters in churches & chappells to be takyne 
away & a littill boorde to be sett in myddest of the qweare, callide the 
Lorde’s Boorde or Table, strattely commandinge also thatt no man scholde 
maynteane Purgatorie, Invocation of Sancttes, the 6 Articles, beaderolles, 
ymages, reliques, holly breade, holly watter, asshes & pallmes &c, vz. all 
other ceremonyes before tyme uside in the churche of God, in dannger of 
the Kyngs highe displeassor, and this was exequutte first in the sowthe 
partts consequenttly after Easter (anno ubi supra).!? 

{| Butt in the monethe of Decembre the sayme yeare all allters of stoyne 
was taken away also furthe of the churches & chappels from Trentt northe- 


wardes and a table of woode sett in the qweare.!* The cawssers theroff 


1 Much is now known regarding Norman’s unsuccessful plea of a precontract with 
Barbara Wentworth (ante, lii. 429 seqq.). Parkyn, though a hostile witness, seems 
accurate in his facts; he possessed special knowledge, as the bride’s father resided in 
his parish. It will be observed, ante, that his reference to Dr. Tongue is at present only 
partially clarified. 22 February 1550. 

3 Or gradual, a book of antiphons, mainly those sung between Epistle and Gospel. 
Cf. Maskell, op. cit. 1, xxxviii. ; 

* On the distinction between this and the gradual, cf. ibid. 1, xxxviii-ix. 

5 An office book containing litanies and hymns for use in processions. Cf. ibid. 1, 
exxi seqq. 

® A handbook used by priests containing the forms used in administering the sacra- 
ments and other normal duties. Cf. ibid. 1, lxxxvii. 

? Portiforium, portuary : a type of breviary. Cf. ibid. xeviii. 

8 Probably the King’s Manor, York, where Holgate resided as Lord President. 

® A southern parallel to this order has survived. The royal instructions for the 
collection of these service books, dated 25 December 1549, were reissued by Cranmer 
to the archdeacon of Canterbury on 14 February 1550 (printed in Cardwell, op. cit. 
i. 73-7). They give a list of books similar to this of Parkyn’s and to the list in 3 and 4 
Edw. VI, cap. 10. 106 February 1550. 

11 He received a free pardon 18 February ; was readmitted member of the Privy 
Council 10 April. 

12 Wriothesley, op. cit. ii. 41, records the removal of all altars from the London 
parish churches in June 1550. This step followed from Ridley’s visitation articles of 
that month, which also stipulated ‘ that none maintain purgatory, invocation of saints, 
the six articles’, &c., &c., as in Parkyn (Cardwell, op. cit. i. 83-4). 

13 The final order to the bishops to remove all remaining altars was issued by the 
Council in November 1550. It states that already ‘the altars within the more part 
of the churches of the realm . . . are taken down’ (ibid. i. 89). 
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(as the common voce wentt abrode) was the saide Edwarde Semayre & 
thearle of Warkwike (sic) two cruell tiranntes & enemisseis to God & 
holly churche. {j Thay continewynge still in ther ungratius purposses, 
expresside more of ther tirannicall ententtes in the yeare followynge (vz. 
anno Domini 1551), thowghe God thrughe veray justice (considerynge the 
wrettchide lyffinge of the people) dyde sende his grett fearefull punysch- 
mentt, both of darthe with owtt neade, of all necessaries for man and 
also his plaige or scowrge with owtt dreade, vz. a sore sweatt, wher uppon 
many one sodenly dyede, and this was universall thrughe tholle realme of 
Englande.* 

<fo. 137> Contynewynge the sayme tyme, ther was a proclamation sett 
furthe concernynge diminyschinge of currentt money before mydsomer, 
the tenowre wherof was thatt a testure, beynge curentt 12d., sholde go 
butt for 9d. and a grotte for thre pence. And the saide proclamation sholde 
begyn to tayke effectt the last day of August the sayme yeare.* Butt on 
the 18 day of July (or neighe ther unto) th: saide matter was anteferde, & 
was proclamyde in Yorke, thatt fro thatt day forwards a testure scholde 
be curentt but for ixd., & a grotte for thre pence, wherby many a man 
had grett losse.* Then on the first day of August a other proclamation 
was sett furth in markettes straittely cheargeynge & commandinge in 
peane of deathe thatt no man sholde common therof, vz. nather of aug- 
menttynge or mynischinge of the saide coyne, butt thatt itt scholde con- 
tinew accordynge to the proclamation aforesaide, vz. a testure ixd. and 
a grotte thre pence.‘ 

Butt marke well (good redare) the grett mutabilitie of the Cowncell of 
this realme, specially thrughe the procurementt of two fals heretikes & 
tratowres.to God & this realme prenamyde, vz. Edware (sic) Semaire and 
thearle of Warwyke, how thay cawsside a other ungratius proclamation 
to be sett furthe & proclamyde in every heade shyre, cittie or towne on 
the 17 day of August (anno ubi supra) that a testure sholde be currentt 
but sex pence & a grotte two pence, two pence for a peny, a peny for a halffe 
peny, and a halffe peny for a ferthinge.5 Hoo, how abominable a actt was 

1The London chroniclers similarly couple together the sweating sickness and the 
inflationary shortage (Wriothesley, op. cit. ii. 50; Greyfriars Chronicle, p. 70; Holin- 
shed, Chronicles, edn. 1808; iii. 1031). ‘ Dearth without need’ may refer to the belief 
that mere human selfishness was responsible; e.g. Bishop Scory ascribes it to the 
sheepmasters (Strype, op. cit. ii, pt. ii, p. 482) while the part played by debasement was 
obvious. ‘Scourge without dread’ probably refers to the extreme suddenness with 
which victims succumbed to the sweat, a feature stressed by several contemporaries 
(cf. Machyn, Diary, Camden Soc., xlii. 319). The disease affected West Yorks. in 
August 1551 (Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete, p. 98). 

2 Steele, op. cit. no. 396. 

3 Ibid. no. 400; cf. Wriothesley, op. cit. ii. 48, on the general discontent. The 
Council was compelled to ‘ antefer’ the charge owing to the rise of prices, this second 
proclamation being made in London 8 July. It was ulmost certainly made in York- 
shire too on that date, not on 18 July, since letters to this effect were sent out to the 
sheriffs as early as 1 July (Cal. S. P. Dom. 1547-80, p. 33). 

‘I observe no proclamation in precisely these terms, but a multitude of such 
proclamations appeared, some of which may have perished. On 17-18 July proclama- 
tions were made (1) against regrators and forestallers who enhanced prices, and (2) 
against rumours regarding further abatement of the coinage. Neither mentions the 
death penalty (Steele, op. cit. nos. 402, 403). 

5 Cf. ibid. no. 404. The printed proclamation is dated 16 August when the sheriffs 


were directed to open the writs (Cal. S. P. Dom. 1547-80, p. 34), but Wriothesley and 
Greyfriars Chronicle both agree with Parkyn on the date 17 August. 
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this, to enpoveryshe the poore comonalltie of this realme, wherby many 
a man utterly was undoyne. Yitt the Devyll, the grett master & lorde 
to the abovesaides heretikes, so wroightt betwix tham thatt the oft prena- 
myde Edwarde Semaire, trattowre and heretyke, with many of his ad- 
herentts was putt agayne the seconde tyme in to the Towre at London the 
16 day of Octobre (anno ubi supra, vz. 1551) and ther contynewyde unto 
the 22 day of January then nextt folowynge, on the wiche day he was 
headyde with owtt the Towre gaytte att London thrughe procurementt of 
the said Earle Warwyk.! And then the sayde Earle (other wisse callyde 
Duke of Northumberlande) rewlyde this realme ungratiusly, & putt many 
noble men to death wrongusly, with knyghttes & genttillmen beynge of 
affinitie & consanguinitie unto the saide Lorde Edward Semaire, &c.? 

<fo. 137%) § Immediattlye followyde a grett parliamentt holden att 
Westminster and begonne the 23 day of January and then continewyde 
and keptt unto the 15 day of Aprill in the sixtt yeare of the Kyngs Majestie 
his reigne, and in the yeare of Our Lorde God 1552, wherin no goodnes 
towards holly churche proceadyde, butt all thinges contrarie. For in the 
parliamentt was depoisside by actt thes thre holly days before accustom- 
myde to have been keptt holly, vz. Conversion of 8. Paull, 8. Barnabe & 
Marie Magdalen ;* and thatt a new Communion Boyke in Englishe 
(callide the Boyke of Common Prayer) sholde tayke effectt att All Hallows 
Day nextt ensewynge daytte hereof (vz. first day of Novembre), and so 
the Communion Boyke in Englische (wiche is above mentionyde) to be 
of none effectt. Hoo, notte the grett instabilitie and newfanglenes of 
therityke Warwyke (alias Duce of Northumberlande) withe his ad- 
herentts, vz. carnall byschopps of this realme and veray tratowres 
to God. For consequenttlye after thatt Robertt Hollegaytte Arche- 
bischoppe of Yorke was cum from the saide parliamentt, he sentt 
straitte commandementt in begyninge of. Junii thrugh all his diocesse 
that the table in the qweare wher uppon tholly Communion was 
ministride, itt stondynge withe thendes towarde sowthe & northe, sholde 
be uside contrarie, vz. to be sett in the qweare by neathe the lowest stare 
or greace, havinge thendes therof towards the east and west, and the preast 
his face towardes the northe all the Communion tyme, wich was nothinge 
semynge nor after any good ordre.5 

{ Item, itt was commandyde thatt no organs sholde be uside in the 
churche, wherby any melodie sholde be maide to Gods his honowr, laude 
& praysse, butt utterly forbodden.® 

1 The correct dates. 

* Of the four principal accomplices executed 26 February 1552, Sir Michael Stanhope 
was brother of the duchess of Somerset, Sir Thomas Arundel her half-brother. 

35 and 6 Edw. VI, cap. 3 abrogates all holy days except a specified list, omitting 
the feasts mentioned here. 

‘The Second Prayer Book, commanded by 5 and 6 Edw. VI, cap. 1, and taking 
effect as from 1 November 1552. 

5 The Second Prayer Book rubric actually orders that the table ‘ shall stande in the 
body of the Churche, or in the chauncell, where Morninge prayer and Eveninge prayer 
be appoynted to bee sayde. And the Priest standing at the north syde of the Table, 
shal saye’, &c. Parkyn correctly states the position infra. In this period of con- 
fusion, however, some clergy did officiate standing ‘on the south side of the bord ’ 
(Wriothesley, op. cit. ii. 47). 

* Parkyn is supported here by another set of injunctions—that given by Holgate 
15 August 1552 to the dean and chapter of York. Here he restricts music to plain 
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{| The tyme proceadynge, with all cruellnes thatt of heretykes cowlde 
be ymaginede, itt came to passe in the monethe of August and Septembre 
(anno ubi supra) thatt all parsons, vicars, curetts & churche wardons was 
straittlie commandyde to gyve in trew inventories indentide of all the 
churches’ goodes, as leade, belles, chalices, playtte and other ornamenttes 
unto the Kyng’s Majestie his commissioneres apponttide for the sayme, in 
lyke maner as is above saide (vz. anno Domini 1548 ac anno Regis Edwardi 
sexti tertio),’ not yitt certanly knowynge whatt wolde cum therof.* 

Butt in the first weake of Novembre the above saide boyke (callide the 
Boyke of Common Prayer) cam furthe and was abroide to be solde, wherin 
many thinges was alteride from the other Englishe boyke before uside,* 
for the table (wheratt tholly Communion was ministride in the qweare) was 
had downe in to the bodie of the churche in many places, & sett in the mydde 
allee <fo. 138) emonge the people, thendes wherof stode east and west, 
and the preast on the northe syde, his face turnyde towarde the sowth, 
uppon wich table (after itt was coveryde with a lynnen clothe att Com- 
munion tyme) a loffe of whytte breade (such as men usseis in ther howsses 
with meatt)* and a cuppe of wyne was sett with owtt any corporax.® And 
partt of the loffe was kytt of and layde ather uppon the loffe or by itt, 
and after words of consecration was saide, the ministere brake the sayme 
breade, & eatt therof first his selffe, and then gave to every person thatt 
wolde be partakers a partt or peace therof in to ther owne handes,® saynge 
thus to every one of tham, ‘ Tayke and eatt this in remembrance thatt 
Christ dyede for the, and feade of him in thi hertt by faithe with thankes- 
giffynge’’. Thatt done, the preast or ministere dyd gyve unto tham also 
the chalice or cuppe in to ther owne handes, saynge, ‘ Drynke this in re- 
membrance thatt Christ bloode was shede for the and be thankefull’, 
strattely forbiddynge thatt any adoration sholde be done ther unto, for 
thatt were idolatrie (said the boke) and to be abhorride of al faithefull 
Christians. And as concernynge the naturall bodie and bloode of Our 
Saveyor Jesus Christ (saide the boyke also), thay ar in hevin and nott here 
in earth, for itt were aganst the trewthe of Christ trew naturall bodie to be 
in mo places then in one att one tyme.?’ Oh, how abhominable heresie 
and unsemynge ordre was this, lett every man pondre in his owne conscience . 

{ Item, from the sacramentt of baptissme was takyn bothe chrisom att 
uncttynge att breast & forheade,® brynginge the childe att fyrst evin unto 
song and silences organs, enjoining ‘ that the said playing do utterly cease and be left 


the time of divine service within the said Church ’ (Alcuin Club Collections, xv. 320). 

1 Supra, fo. 135. 

? The new commissioners appointed 16,May 1552 were ordered to make fresh in- 
ventories of church goods and return them to the Council, having first compared their 
findings with the old inventories and imprisoned persons guilty of alienation. The in- 
ventories for the West Riding were made October-November, that for Parkyn’s own 
church having survived, though somewhat incompletely (Surtees Soc. XCVII, xiv, 
96, 105-6). 

3’ The Book was appointed to be used as from 1 November but would not be pro- 
curable everywhere by that date (cf. Dixon, Hist. of the Church of England, iii. 474). 

* Cf. the rubric at the end of Communion in the Book of 1552 (Brightman, op. cit. 
ii. 717). 5 The linen cloth upon which the elements are consecrated. 

® Not, as still in 1549, into the mouth (ibid. ii. 701, 718). 

7 A close rendering of a part of the rubric at the end of Communion (ibid. ii. 721). 

8 The ‘ whyte vesture, commonly called the Chrisome ’, which the minister put on 
the child before annointing it, had been retained in the Book of 1549 but forbidden by 
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the foontt, and nothinge to be saide att churche doore as lawdablye was 
uside a foretyme,' and thatt no children sholde be baptizide butt only on 
Sondays & holly days when myche people was presentt, excepe thay were 
veray feble & weake, then thay to be baptizede att home.? And lykewisse 
no childe to be confirmyde att bischopps’ handes unto itt cowde say by 
hertt tholle cathachisme, and so partt was nott able to be confirmyde 
skaresly att 7, 8 or 9 years of aige. J And also no golde or silver to be 
layde on the boyke att ministringe of holly matrimony, but a rynge only 
with preast & clerke dewttie, wiche rynge was putt uppon the woman’s 
4 fynger of her lefftt hande.t § Item, extreme unction was utterly abolis- 
chide & none to be uside contrarie tholly appostle 8. James doctrine.® 
And no diriges or other devoutt prayers to be songe or saide for suche as 
was departtide this transitorie worlde, for thai nedyde none <fo. 138Y) 
(saide the boyke). Why? By cawsse ther sowlles was immediattlye in 
blisse & joy after the departtynge from the bodies, and therfor thay nedyde 
no prayer,® with many other usemynge ryttes in the saide Englishe boyke. 
And all thes was doyne and browghtt to passe only to subdew the most 
blisside sacramentt of Christ bodie & bloode under forme of breade and 
wyne.’ 

{| The yeare followynge, after Easter, in the monethe of Aprill, anno 
domini 1553 ac anno Regis Edwardi 6ti 7°, all parsons, vicars, curetts & 
churche wardons with many other honest parochioneres was straittlie 
commandyde in the Kyng’s Majestie his name to gyffe in a trew inventorie 
agayne of all goodes and ornamentts perteanynge to every churche and 
chapell, unto certayne commissioneres apponttyde for the Ducherie of 
Loncastre,® nott yitt knowynge the certantie & trewthe whatt suche longe 
processe wolde cum unto. Butt att visitations in the saide monethe of 
Aprill, itt was oppenly declaride, how thatt chrisoms att baptizinge of 
children awghtt to be hade, and so thay were browghtt unto the church 
with children continewally after.® 
the Royal Injunctions of that year and omitted from the Book of 1552 (ibid. ii. 742-3 ; 
Cardwell, op. cit. i. 64). 

1 The rite was no longer in 1552, as in 1549, begun at the church door (Brightman, 
op. cit. ii. 726-7, 734-5). 

2 This rule appears in two rubrics common to both Prayer Books (ibid. ii. 724-5, 
748-9). 3 The rubric of 1552 is identical with that of 1549 (ibid. ii. 790-1). 

The Book of 1549 mentions ‘ other tokens of spousage,.as gold or silver ’, that of 
1552 omitting the phrase. The fourth finger is mentioned in both (ibid. ii. 804-7). 


5 James, v. 14. Unction, retained in 1549 as part of the Visitation of the Sick, 
was omitted in 1552 (ibid. ii. 834-7). 

® On the omission of all prayers for the dead in 1552, cf. ibid. ii. 860-1, 872-9. 

7 Cf. the same contention, e.g. in a papalist sermon of 1553, printed in Strype, 
op. cit. iii. pt. i. 122. 

87 am at present unacquainted with further detail regarding this survey, but 
Parkyn’s story regarding local activity by duchy of Lancaster commissioners bears 
every mark of probability. The greater part of South Yorkshire belonged to the 
honors of Tickhill (in which Adwick was situated) and Pontefract, members of 
the duchy, the organization of which had just played so large a part.in the survey and 
disposal of chantry lands (cf. P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, xiv. 30-7; D. K. Rep, xlv. 
80-2 ; Bodleian, Dodsworth MS. exvii, fo. 105 has a list of Yorkshire chantry lands 
annexed to the duchy of Lancaster). 

® I observe no confirmation of this reversal and Pole specifically restored chrisms in 
1555 (Cardwell, op. cit. i. 147). Holgate’s scanty register (York Diocesan Registry, 
no. 29) unfortunately yields no data regarding visitations in 1553. 
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4] How be itt in the monethe of May followinge ther was a straitte com- 
myssion directt furthe, commandynge all churche wardones to brynge in 
all suche ornamenttes off ther churches and other thinges as was expresside 
in ther inventories, or els the price therof in monea, unto the King’s Majestie 
his commissioneres ther unto apponttide, butt all lynnen ornamenttes & 
corporaxes was also by tham commandyde to be gyven unto poore people 
of ther parisches. And all chalices was weighyde to know whatt unces thay 
were, and deliveryde agayne unto the saide churchewardones, butt bells 
and leade was nott callide for at thatt tyme. 

4] In the saide monethe of May the King’s Majestie vz. Edwarde the 
Sixtt begane to be sore seake, in so myche thatt bothe heare of his heade, 
& naylles of his fyngers and feytt wentt off, and his eares so sore cancride 
thatt pittie itt was to see, the cawsse wherof was thrughe poosonynge, as 
the common voce was spredde abrode amonge people,” and so he contine- 
wyde withe grett pean unto middsomer after, butt whatt tyme as he de- 
parttide to God’s his mercy itt was nott certanly known abroide in thes 
northe partts unto the 13 day of July. And then itt was oppenly publis- 
chide att Yorke thatt he was departtide (whos sowlle Jesus pardon) (butt 
undowbttidly he departtide fro this vaille <fo. 139) off miserie on the sixtt Hic moritur 
day of July, as planely is mentionyde in thacttes of the nextt parliamentt —- 
Ca? 4)? and afterwardes was beryede att Westmynster on the 4 day of Amorim. 
August in the 7 yeare of his reigne.* 

4 Immediattly after thatt his departtinge was oppenly known, itt was 
proclamyde in Yorke on the said 13 day of July thatt Lady Jayne his 
awntt her dowghtter, wiffe unto Lorde Gilfurthe Dudlay, one of the Duke 
of Northumberlande his sons, sholde be taken as princes of this realme and 
vertuus Lady Marie the saide Kinge Edwarde naturall suster to be depois- 
side & reiecttide.5 And all this came to passe thrughe the procurementt 
of the saide Duke (otherwise callide Sir John Dudlay) whos father was 
beheadide for highe treasson, anno domini 1509, wiche Duke was bothe a 
heretike and enemy to God and wholly church, withe many other of his 
adherenttes. 

§ Butt ther began grett troble and besynes amonge nobles of this 


1On 16 February 1553 the Council directed the Lord Chancellor to appoint local 
commissioners for the collection of church goods. Documents are preserved illustrating 
their activities in Yorkshire in May 1553. A chalice and from one to four bells was 
normally left by indenture with the clergy and churchwardens. It was permitted 
to distribute surplus ecclesiastical linen to the poor (Surtees Soc. xevii, pp. xv, 87). 
2 This rumour was widespread (cf. Machyn, op. cit. p. 35; Greyfriars Chronicle, 
p- 78 and infra, p. 79, n. 5). 
31 Mary, St. 2, cap. 4, has the phrase ‘ where it hathe pleased Almightie God, the 


t ; syxte daye of Julye last paste, to call out of this transitorie lyef unto his Mercie, Our 
8 Late Sovereine Lorde ’, &c. 

e * Machyn and Greyfriars Chronicle both give the date as 8 August. 

f 5 The York House Books indicate that information of Edward’s death reached the 
d city by 14 July. The Lord Mayor and Council cautiously altered the date not as usual 
3 to the regnal year of a new sovereign, but to ‘ anno domini 1553’. This novel method 
is of dating is again employed on 18 July (York House Book, xxi, fos. 2-3). Nevertheless 


Jane may well have been proclaimed at York on or about 13 July by a passing govern- 
n ment messenger—perhaps by one Frenyngham, who at Grantham on 15 July told an 
’ acquaintance he had just come down from Berwick ‘ wher he hade byne to proclame 
Lady Jane’ (B.M. Harleian MS. 6222, printed in Archaeologia, xxiii. 36). 
* Edmund Dudley, beheaded 18 August 1510. 
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realme, for diversse off tham toyk partt with the Duke, and thother with 
vertuus Lady Marie, butt tholle Comonalltie (certayne heretikes exceptt) 
dyd applye unto the saide Lady Marie,’ wiche toyke her yornay towardes 
the Cittie off Norwiche in Norffolke, and thether dyd resortt many a 
valianntt man and ther dyd proclame for to be rightt inheritor to the crowne 
of Englande.? 

{| When the seide Duke herde theroff he proceadyde thether wardes 
with a hughe grett hoist and powr of men for to have subdewyde the 
vertuus Lady Marie, butt Allmighttie God wich ever defendithe his trew 
servannttes ordride the matter so, thatt he putt grace in to the Cowncell 
heades (keapinge the Towre of London the sayme tyme) to proclame 
Ladie Marie withe in the Cittie of London. And when the Duke his campe 
had knowledge theroff, then many fledde away from hym in so myche thatt 
his powre was subdewyde and he taken and putt in durance for the tyme 
within the castle att Cambridge, and from thence removide in to the Towre 
att London.? Butt or he was tayke, the saide Ladie Marie was proclamyd 
on the 19 day of July (by the good Earle of Arundell,* thearle of Penbroyke, 
thearle of Shrewsberie, the Lorde Chamberlaine,' the Lorde of Synke Porttes,® 
with diversse other noble men) in Cheappe syde att London and att Powlles, 
thatt she was rightt enheritor and Quene by the grace of God of Englande, 
France and Irelande, Defender of the Faithe and of the Churche of Eng- 
lande <fo. 139%) and Irelande in earthe the Supreme Heade, att wiche 
proclamation all good people ther beynge presentt highelie reiocyde, 
gyffinge thanks, honor and praysse unto Allmighttie God, and so wentt 
synginge Te Deum laudamus in to Powlles churche. {The good Earle of 
Arundell, for veray zealle and luffe thatt he baire to God and the vertuus 
Quene Marie, dyd cast grett soomes of monea by handefulles in streattes 
att London emonge people, and grett fyers was made in prayssinge God.” 

{ Immediattly after, commandementt was sentt by poste from the 
Cowncell at London unto the Cittie of Yorke to do lykewisse. And so the 
saide Quene Marie was proclamyde ther on the xxi day of July ® and att 
Ponttffractt, Doncaster, Rotheram and many other markett townes on the 
22 of July (vz. Sanct Marie Magdalean day), she to be rightt enheritowr 
and Quene of Englande and Irelande as is above saide, wheratt tholle 
comonalltie in all places in the northe parttes grettlie reiocide, makynge 
grett fyers, drynkinge wyne and aylle, prayssing God. But all suche as 

1 Parkyn is not guilty of partisanship here (cf. Wriothesley, op. cit. ii. 87; Acts of 
Privy Council, 1552-4, p. 416). 

2 On Mary’s movements in East Anglia and the people resorting thither, cf. Chronicle 
of Queen Jane, Camden Soc. xlviii. 3-8; Holinshed, op. cit. iii. 1069-70. 

8’ Northumberland was finally arrested at Cambridge by Arundel 21 July and 
brought to the Tower 25 July. 

4 Cf. Wriothesley, op. cit. ii. 89. 5 George Lord Darcy (loc. cit.). 

6 Sir Thomas Cheney (Machyn, op. cit. p. 37). 

? Parkyn is well supported here by the London witnesses. ‘The earle of Pembroke 
threwe awaye his cape full of angelletes’ (Chronicle of Queen Jane, p. 11). ‘ Where 
cappes and sylver plenteously about the stretes dyd flye ’ (Old English Ballads, 1553- 
1625, ed. Rollins, p. 6). The imperial ambassadors reported that the proclamation 
took place ‘avec la plus grande resjouissance du peuple que |’on scauroit extimer, 
criant vive ladicte dame, faisans feugs de joye par toute la ville’ (Papiers d’Etat du 
Cardinal Granvelle, ed. Weiss, iv. 41). 


® This date is substantiated by the York House Book, which contains (xxi, fo. 4) 
a copy of the proclamation ‘ made the xxjth and xxijth of July’. 
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were of heriticall opinions, withe bischopps and preastes havinge wiffes, 
dyd nothinge reioce, butt began to be asshamyde of tham selffes, for the 
common people wolde pontt tham withe fyngers in places when thay saw 
tham. 

{ Schorttlie after! was the gratius Quene Marie browghtt in to the 
Cittie of London withe grett honowr and reverence and so unto the Towre. 
And ther she toyke furthe off durance suche auncientt fathers of holly 
churche, beynge byschoppes as had continewyde ther longe space (nott 
for any offences commyttide aganst the Crowne of Englande, but only by 
cawsse thay maynttenyde rightt of wholly churche and specially defendyng 
with God’s his wholly worde the most blisside sacramentt of thallter, 
beynge the veray bodie and bloode of Christ really under forme of breade 
and wyne), thatt is to say, Doctor Stephen, Bischoppe of Wynchester, 
Doctor Boyner, Bischoppe of London, Doctor Day, Bischoppe of Chechester 
and Doctor Cuthebertt Tunstall, tholde Bischoppe of Durame? with 
diversse others all beynge famows clerks and vertuus men.? The sayme 
tyme was also tholde noble Duke of Norffolke restoride unto liberttie and 
his pardon gywen &c.* And in ther places in the Towre was put all suche 
persons as was fownde culpaple and fawttie off Kyng Edward’s his deathe ® 
accordinge to rightt. And so the abovesaide Duke of Northumberlande 
with certayne other, as Sir John Gayttes, Sir Thomas Palmer, Knighttes, 
was béheadyde on the 22 day of August anno domini 1553.8 

4] In <fo. 140) the meane tyme in many places of the realme preastes 
was commandyde by lordes and knyghttes catholique to say masse in 
Lattin withe consecration & elevation of the bodie and bloode of Christ 
under forme of breade and wyne with a decentt ordre as haithe ben uside 
beforne tyme, butt suche as was of hereticall opinions myghtt nott away 
therwithe butt spayke evill theroff, for as then ther was no actt, statutte, 
proclamation or commandementt sett furthe for the sayme ; therfor many 
one durst nott be bolde to celebratte in Latten, thowghe ther hertts was 
wholly enclynede thatt way.? How be itt, in August ther was a proclama- 
tion sett furthe declaringe how the gratius Quene Marie dyd lycence preastes 
to say masse in Lattine after tholde anncient custome, as was uside in here 


13 August. 

2 Stephen Gardiner, Day, and Tunstall were released on 5 and 6 August (cf. Grey- 
friars Chronicle, p. 82, with Wriothesley, op. cit. ii. 96-7 and Machyn, op. cit. p. 39). 

’The most important of them, Heath of Worcester, was soon to be translated to 
York. 

‘ Norfolk, who had been in the Tower since 1546, received his pardon 4 August 
(Wriothesley, op. cit. ii. 95-6). The London chronicles vary slightly over the dates of 
some of these releases. 

5The imperial ambassadors reported 6 August that the accusations against the 
duke were being made out with all possible diligence and enquiries were being con- 
ducted into the nature of the late King Edward’s illness. It was found that his big 
toes dropped off and that he was poisoned (Span. Cal. 1553, p. 152). Actually the 
charge of murdering the king was not maintained. 

® The correct date and names. 

7 The chroniclers all depict the situation at this moment as highly confused. An 
example of conflict in the provinces appears in Thomas Hancock’s account of events 
at Poole (Narratives of the Reformation, Camden Soc., \xxvii. 81-4). Parkyn’s account 
of the action taken by ‘ lordes and knyghtes catholique ’ is probably based on northern 
examples, while, in view of his own career, his mention of clerical caution has a strangely 
personal ring. 
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father’s his days, yitt nott constreanynge any man therunto, butt to be att 
liberttie unto suche tyme as she and her Cowncell had establishide the 
matter withe tholle consentt of the Lordes spirituall! and temporall of this 
realme.? 

4] Thus thrughe grace of tholly Gost the straitte of holly churche 
sumthinge begane to amende and to arysse from tholde heresseis before 
uside in this realme, for tholly masse in Lattin was putt downe totally 
from the feast of Penticost anno domini 1549 unto the begynnynge of 
August anno domini 1553, butt then in many places of Yorke shire preastes 
unmariede was veray glade to celebratt & say masse in Lattin withe mat- 
tings & evin songe therto, accordynge for veray ferventt zealle and luffe 
that thai had unto God & his lawes. { And so in the begynninge of 
Septembre ther was veray few parishe churches in Yorke shire but masse 
was songe or saide in Lattin on the fyrst Sonday of the said monethe or att 
furthest on the feast day of the Nativitie of our Blisside Ladie.? 

{| Holly breade and holly watter was gyven, alteres was reedefide,® 
pictures or ymages sett upp,’ the crosse with the crucifixe theron redye 
to be borne in procession, and with the same wentt procession.5 And in 
conclusion all thenglishe service of laitte uside in the churche of God was 
voluntarilie layde away and the Lattin taken upp agayne (nott only with 
mattynges, masse and evin songe, but also in mynistration of sacramenttes) 
and yitt all thes cam to passe with owtt compulsion of any actt, statutte, 
proclamation or law, butt only thatt the gratius Queene Marie in her 
proclamation dyd utter thes wordes: vz. Her Majestie dyde wishe and 
myche desire thatt the sayme religion wiche ever she professide from her 
infancie hitherto, & still was amyndyde to observe and manteyne the sayme 
for her selffe, (thrughe <fo. 140%) God’s his grace, endewringe her tyme) 
were of all her subiectes quiettly & charitablie enbracide, &c.,® wiche wordes 
consideryde, all her luffinge subiectes was veray well contenttide withe her 
godly proceadinges and sett forwarde the matter (as is above saide) withe 
all speyde thatt myghtt bee, to the highe honor, lawde & praysse of Al- 
mighttie God, the Virgin Marie and all sancttes in hevin. Butt suche as 
was of hereticall opinions spake evill therof, and dyd as myche as in tham 
was to for do the sayme ; how be itt, the premisses was quiettlie browghtt 
to passe from Trentt northewardes in the above saithe monethe off Sep- 
tembre. In the wiche monethe bothe Lorde Thomas Cranmer and Lorde 
Robert Hollegaitte, Archebischoppes of Canterberye & Yorke was putt 
in the Towre at London.’ 

{| Then on the first day of Octobre beynge Sonday (littera dominica A, 
anno domini 1553) the gratius Quene Marie was crownyde att London. 
And on the 4 day after, began the Parliamentt holden att Westminster 


1 The proclamation of 18 August, printed in Gee and Hardy, op. cit. pp. 373-6. 

2 These passages, well in accordance with local conservative tradition, do not lack 
significance for Yorkshire history. 

3 Strype, op. cit. iii, pt. i, p. 79, mentions a proclamation of 20 December 1553 
ordering these changes. 

41 Mary St. 2, cap. 2 repealed the Edwardian act against images. 

5 On processions in London in 1554, cf. Dixon, op. cit. iv. 130-1. 

® A paraphrase of the first section of the proclamation (Gee and Hardy, loc. cit.). 

7 Cranmer on 14 September ; Holgate on 4 October. 
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in the first year of her most gratius reigne,! wherin many godly statutts or 
acttes was well concludyde uppon, establisshinge the laws and faithe of 
holy churche, so thatt all sacramenttes and ceremonyes of the church 
sholde be frequenttide & uside in all degrees as thay were in the last yeare 
of the reign of Kynge Henrie the Eightt her father.2 The tyme quiettly 
proceadynge all the wyntter after unto the begynninge of February, in 
wich monethe was grett commotion ® in the sowth partts of suche as was 
of hereticall opinions, specially aganst tholly masse, whos capitan was 
Sir Thomas Wyett, Knyghtt, for wiche causse thay wolde have subdewyde 
and made away the gratius Quene Marie. And so of Ashe Wendynsday, 
beyng the 7 of February, the said Wyeatt cam to Chearinge Crosse, wher 
he was ffowghtten withe all, and lost off his men abowtt the nombre of 
fifftie, and in the fealde two hundrethe and vi of bothe partts was slayne,5 
wheratt was takin the said Sir T. Wyett. And on the thirde day after, the 
noble Earle of Hunttingtone toyke the Duke of Suffolke, beynge a Capitan 
in this conspiracie,® and browghtt him to the Towre att London, wher as 
the Lorde Curttnay was then placyde agayne withe Wyeatt? and many 
other capitanes of this conspiracy. { Thus Almighttie God preservide att 
this tyme also his trew servanntt Quene Marie from her enemyes handes, 
for wiche cawsse all her trew luffing subiecttes gaffe honor, lawde and praysse 
unto him, goyinge in procession, <fo. 141) synginge Te Deum, makynge 
bone fyers &c. J Schorttly after, accordynge to the law, the saides capi- 
tanes her enemisseis sufferyde execution and peans of deathe,® withe 
Gilfurthe Dudlay Esqwier and Jayne his wiffe, wiche Jayne was before 
proclamyde Queene thrughe authoritie of John Dudlay laytte Duke of 
Northumberlande, as ye have herde before, &c. 

4] In the seconde day of the monethe of Aprill nextt followyng (anno 
domini 1554), began the Parliamentt holden att Westminster & ther con- 
tinewyde & keptt to the dissolution of the sayme, beynge the 5 day of 
May,® wherin was conteanide many godlie actes as towchinge ordinances 
& rewlles in cathedrall churches and scoilles,!° and also as towchinge the 

1 The session lasted 5 October—21 October. 

* The first Act of Repeal, 1 Mary St. 2, cap. 2. 

% The brief account of Wyatt’s rebellion which follows is substantially accurate. 
Cf., in addition to the usual chroniclers, the narratives of Underhill and Proctor in Tudor 
Tracts, ed.'Pollard, pp. 170 seqq., 199 seqq. 

“On the debateable religious element in the rebellion, cf. Pollard, Pol. Hist. Eng. 
vi. 107-8. Proctor, like Parkyn, stresses the element of heresy (T'udor Tracts, pp. 207-8). 

5 Probably a rather exaggerated total estimate. Cf. Chronicle of Queen Jane, p. 51 : 
‘At this battell was slayne in the felde, by estymacion, on both sydes, not past xIty 
persons, as far as could be lerned by certayne that viewed the same; but ther was 
many sore hurt; and some thincke ther was many slayne in houses’. Wriothesley 
(ii. 111) speaks of a Te Deum ‘ for ioye of the sayde victorie, and so few slayne ’, while 
Machyn comments that the rising was overcome ‘ with lytyll blud-shed ’ (op. cit. p. 55). 

® Regarding Suffolk’s complicity and capture by Huntingdon near Coventry, cf. 
Chronicle of Queen Jane, Appendix vii. 

? Edward Courtenay, earl of Devonshire, was re-committed to the Tower, 15 March 
1554. ; 

® On the rejoicings, executions, and pardons, of Machyn, loc. cit.; Wriothesley, 
op. cit. ii. 111-13 ; Chronicle of Queen Jane, p. 59; Tudor Tracts, pp. 253-6. 

® The correct dates. 

10] Mary, St. iii, cap. 9 enabled the queen to make or alter ordinances for the 


governance of cathedral churches and grammar schools erected by her father or 
brother. 
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Quenes her highnes most noble mariaige unto the noble prince Philippe of 
Spayne, sone unto the moste victorius prince Charles thempror of Rome,! 
wiche Philippe entride this realme with a goodly companie in the monethe 
of July, and so was browghtt withe grett honor and rialltie unto Wyn- 
chestre, wher as he and the gratius Quen Marie was conionyde in wholly 
matrimonye on 8. James his day (anno ubi supra),? whiche was grett joye 
and cumfurthe to all good people in the realme. 

§ Curetts was they straittly commandyde by ther ordinaries to say 
thus in the common prayer oppenly on Sondays in the pulpett, ‘ Ye shall 
pray for Philippe and Marie by grace of God Kynge & Quene off Englande, 
France, Napleis, Hierusalem, Irelande, Defendors of the Faithe, Princeys of 
Spayne & Cecilie, Archeduckes of Austriche, Duckes of Millan, Burgondie 
& Brabantt, Cowntteis of Haspurge, Flawnders and Tirolle ’.® 

{| And so to proceade furthe with the matter, in the monethe of Octobre 
then nextt followinge was also a grett parliamentt holden att Westminster * 
wherin all suche actes was utterly abolishide and fordoyne as hade ben 
made afore tyme aganst the Pope of Rome, and he to have fro thatt tyme 
as highe authoritie & jurisdiction within this realme & dominions therof 
as ever had any of his predicessowres.5 And so with speyde it was pub- 
lishide & proclamyde in every shire within this realme, and straittly com- 
mandyde that he sholde be callide (as he awghtt of rightt) our Wholly 
Father the Pope Julius the Thirde of the thatt name. Then began wholly 
churche to 1eioce in God, synginge bothe with hertt & townge (Te Deum 
laudamus), butt hereticall persons (as ther was many) reiocyde nothinge 
theratt. Hoo, it was ioye to here and see how thes carnall preastes 
<fo. 141%) (whiche had ledde ther lyffes in fornication with ther whores & 
harlotts) dyd lowre and looke downe, when thay were commandyde to 
leave & forsayke the concubyns and harlotts and to do oppen penance 
accordynge to the Canon Law, whiche then toyke effectt.? 

{| So to be breave all olde ceremonies laudablie usyde before tyme in 
wholly churche was then revivyde, daly frequentide & uside, after thatt 
the rightt reverende Father in God, the Lorde Cardinall Poolle, Legaitte a 
Latere, was enteride this realme in the monethe of Novembre brynginge 
withe him the Pop’s his powre and aucthoritie.6 And after thatt he had 
made a goodly oration in the parliamentt howsse before the Kinge and 


1] Mary, St. ifi, cap. 2 ratified the articles of the marriage. 

225 July 1554. 

’ The full regnal style, whicn seems to have stirred the imagination of several 
other contemporary chroniclers. 

“It actually sat 12 November 1554-16 January 1555. 

5 The second Act of Repeal, 1 and 2 P. and M., cap. 8. 

® Possibly a reference to the Proclamation of 10 November 1554 (Steele, op. cit. 
no. 455a). 

7'The Marian injunctions of March 1554 (Gee and Hardy, op. cit. pp. 380-3) show 
the old canon law still operative in respect of married clergy: cf. especially arts. 1, 7, 
8, 9. Compulsory separation and punishment apply only to married religious 
persons, seculars being merely deprived. The bishops are allowed, however, to re- 
admit to benefices those seculars who, with the consent of their wives, ‘do profess to 
abstain’ and perform penance. 

§ Pole landed at Dover 20 November 1554. On the scope of his mission as legatus 
a latere, cf. the bulls printed in Cardwell, op. cit. i. 106, 117; and Frere, The Marian 
Reaction, chap. v. 
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Quene Majesties and the nobles of this realme, he dyd absolve tham, and 
after all other that wolde forsake ther erronius opinions (then was Te 
Deum solennly songe).!_ Whiche done, gratius Quene Marie gaffe thankes 
to all the lordes ther presentt and saide, ‘ My Lordes all, I thanke yow, 
and for my partt I giffe unto God herttie thankes thatt ever I have liffyde 
to se this day ’, and so departtide withe grett ioye & glednes.? 

{| Schorttly after, messingeres was sentt withe hast unto Rome to de- 
clare how luffinglye this realme of England had receavide the Pop’s his 
Grace his messinger, thatt is the Lorde Cardinail Poolle, and how itt was 
convertt to the rightt catholike faithe agayne, wheroff the saide Pope Julius 
withe all Romans grettly reiocyde, giffing thankes unto God. And so 
streight withe owt any taryinge he sentt a free absolution in to this realme 
of Englande to every man thatt penitenttly wolde receave itt, and so in 
the Lentt followynge all the spiritualltie was absolvyde of ther ordinaries, 
and the laittie of ther curetts, exhorttinge tham to be penitentt for ther 
fall (sic) & erronius opinions wich of laytte thay had uside, and to fast 
Weddynsday, Friday & Settday nextt after thay had knowledge hereof 
by ther pastres & curetts, and then to receave the blisside bodie of Christ 
Jesus in forme of breade, wich was grett cumfurthe to every faithefull 
creature.* 

§ Immediattely after Easter all suche as had ben closterers before 
tyme, yea as well women as men, was commandyde to tayk ther habytte 
or vestures unto tham agayne, such, I say, as thay had uside in ther 
closters, (and yff thay were mariede to be devorcyde) yea, and thatt with 
owtt delay (as thay wolde answere to the contrarie) before the feaste of 


S. Marke the Evangelist, anno domini 1555 ac anno Regis Philippi et Marie 
primo et secundo.5 

This gratius Qweyne Marie continewally preserving & mayntenynge 
wholly churche att last departtide this transitorie lyffe in the 6 yeare of 
her reigne, anno domini 1558. 


1 This ceremony of reconciliation took place 30 November and was followed by 
a Te Deum (Dixon, op. cit. iv. 271 seqq.). 

? I do not observe elsewhere this very characteristic speech. 

* Pole and Philip both wrote despatches to the pope on the same day. On this 
and the rejoicings in Rome, cf. the authorities cited in ibid. iv. 274-5. 

‘On these arrangements, cf. ibid. iv. 326 seqq., and the declaration avd form of 
absolution printed in Cardwell, op. cit. i. 137 seqq. 

5 On the very limited scope of the monastic revival under Mary, cf. Gasquet, 
Henry VIII and the English Monasteries, ii. 483 ; Dixon, op. cit. iv. 358, 616, 679, 705. 
The Marian injunctions order married religious to be ‘divorced’, but I observe no 
general order to resume monastic habits. 





Reviews of Books 


The Idea of History. By R. G. Cottincwoop. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1946.) 


No small part of the native genius of a philosopher lies in the perception 
of where in the world of contemporary speculation is the point from which 
advance may best be made ; for such perception (coming as it must early 
in life) springs less from a profound study of the history of philosophy 
than from an intuitive apprehension of what is opportune. Collingwood’s 
genius led him to perceive that, while for three centuries philosophy had 
concerned itself primarily with’ the logical and epistemological problems 
thrown up by natural science, little discussion had been given to the no 
less difficult problem of the character and possibility of historical knowledge. 
And it may be said that, with the single exception of Croce, he is the only 
philosopher of first-class ability to. give prolonged and concentrated 
attention to this problem. The Idea of History contains all that is re- 
coverable of his achievement in this direction. But, unfinished and 
scrappy though it is, it is enough to show that if he had been unhindered 
by ill-health and early death he could have done for historical knowledge 
something like what Kant did for natural science. 

Collingwood died before. he was able to put into final form his reflections 
on historical knowledge. What we have here has been selected and 
edited by Professor T. M. Knox from the considerable body of manuscripts 
which Collingwood left behind. The only previously published writing 
reprinted here is his Inaugural Lecture as Waynflete Professor of Meta- 
physical Philosophy on Human Nature and Human History (1935) and 
the British Academy lecture on The Historical Imagination (1936). The 
editor’s admirable preface explains the character of the manuscripts 
with which he has had to deal and the circumstances in which they were 
written, and contains besides an appreciation, at once moving and critical, 
of Collingwood as a man and as a philosopher, for which all friends and 
students of Collingwood will be grateful. 

About two-thirds of the book is based upon lectures on the philosophy 
of history, originally composed in 1936, which trace the changing character 
of the conception of the historians’ subject-matter, method and aim from 
the emergence of historical thinking in Greco-Roman civilization to the 
present time. Much of this account, particularly the early part, is written 
with Collingwood’s accustomed subtlety and brilliance ; all of it exemplifies 
his remarkable powers of critical sympathy. As an historian of ideas his 
outstanding quality was imaginative appreciation of the mind and pur- 
poses of the writers whom he considers. The peculiar generosity of his 
appreciation sprang, not from any lack of ideas on his own account, but 
from an ability to detect the conditions and difficulties that produce the 
limitations of a writer’s achievement ; it sprang from the conviction that 
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everything which comes to the historian has value and meaning if only 
the imagination can detect it and the intellect grasp it. The task of the 
historian of ideas, as he saw it, was precisely to understand a writer more 
profoundly than the writer understood himself, just as the task of the 
historian of feudal society (for example) is to understand that society 
more profoundly than anyone who merely enjoyed it could understand it. 
But I think the reader of this account of the history of historical thinking 
will suffer some disappointment as he proceeds. For, while the earlier 
part consists of an examination of how the historical writers of the ancient 
world went about their business and the presuppositions that lie behind 
their achievement, the later part comes to consist more and more of an 
examination of the ideas of philosophical writers about the nature of 
historical knowledge, and the historian himself is less and less called upon 
for evidence. And the final chapter on scientific history contains scarcely 
any examination of modern historical writing, though it does call upon 
the philosophical reflections of such historians as had any to offer. No 
doubt Collingwood saw that a study of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries of the same kind as his study of Greek historiography was 
impossible, and indeed less necessary, on account of the growth of what 
may be called the self-consciousness of historical thought. There are, 
of course, gaps in this account of historical thinking, caused mainly by 
the scale on which it is conceived, and often the treatment of important 
periods is very slight, but the only serious gap is the absence of a discussion 
of the importance of the study of Christian origins in raising the problems 
of the nature and possibility of historical knowledge during the last two 
hundred years, an importance that makes, for example, Schweitzer’s 
Von Reimarus zu Wrede a classic in the history of historiography. 

The last hundred pages of The Idea of History is all that remains of 
Collingwood’s projected work on the principles of historical knowledge, 
but it is enough to put him ahead of every other writer on the subject. 
He discerned that history had come to take its place beside natural science 
as a presumptive form of knowledge, and conceiving it one of the tasks of 
philosopby to reflect the dominant interest of a time, he concluded that 
the contemporary philosopher had a special obligation to examine the 
nature of historical knowledge. His first concern was to distinguish 
historical from scientific knowledge, and establishing its autonomy in its 
own field, he enquired into its character and possibility. History is 
knowledge of the actions of human beings that have been done in the past, 
acquired by the interpretation of evidence. Since it is concerned with 
human actions it is always a history of thoughts and ideas, and, in the 
end, it consists in an imaginative entry into the minds of people now dead. 
Its purpose is self-knowledge: historical knowledge is knowledge of 
what man has done and thus of what man is. It is impossible to follow 
Collingwood into all the subtle detail of his conception, but brief (and 
owing to the occasions of its exposition, somewhat disconnected and 
repetitive) though the argument is, it is profoundly thought out and 
brilliantly expounded. But it must be observed that, almost imper- 
ceptibly, Collingwood’s philosophy of history turned into a philosophy 
in which all knowledge is assimilated to historical knowledge, and con- 
sequently into a radically sceptical philosophy. In which direction he 
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would have gone from this position, for it is not likely that he could have 
stayed there, it is impossible to guess. The important thing is that he 
had made a notable contribution to the philosophy of history before he 
sheered off on this fresh tack. 

The question that the historian as such no doubt will ask is, what is 
the bearing of this or any analysis of the epistemological problems involved 
in historical knowledge upon the task of writing history ? At every point 
in his philosophy of history Collingwood drew upon his actual experience 
as an historian, and there is no doubt that he considered himself to be a 
better historian for having thought out an answer to the question: How 
is historical knowledge possible? But what he says of natural science 
he knew to be no less true of history : ‘ Long before Bacon and Descartes 
revolutionized natural science by expounding publicly the principles on 
which its method was based, people here and there had been using these 
same methods, some more often, some more rarely. As Bacon and 
Descartes so justly pointed out, the effect of their work was to put these 
same methods within the grasp of quite ordinary intellects.’ The true 
historian is not necessarily a self-conscious historical thinker. Historical 
imagination belongs to his genius, and he uses it as a native faculty which 
is as much a natural gift as an aptitude for mathematics or music, escaping 
the errors of the positivists and others, not by a reflective knowledge of 
the philosophical principles of historical thought, but by means of his 
intuitive grasp of his own subject, and without knowing in detail what he 
is escaping. The problems of the philosopher, though real, are of his own 
making, arising from the questions he, but not the historian, must ask 


himself. Collingwood happened to possess in large measure the genius 
both of the historian and the philosopher. MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


History of Roman Legal Science. By Fritz Scuuiz. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1946.) 


Tuis is one of the most important books on Roman law published in this 
century. Its title is, however, a little misleading. Like the late Professor 
G. M. Calhoun’s little Introduction to Greek Legal Science, it was originally 
intended to form part of the great history of legal science which was pro- 
jected by Kantorowicz and was brought to nought by his premature death ; 
and readers of Calhoun’s book might expect to find in Dr. Schulz’s a general 
study of the characteristics of Roman legal thought. Dr. Schulz has given 
us this, but for the most part not here but in his Principles of Roman Law, 
the English translation of which appeared in 1936. For a complete account 
his two books must be read in conjunction. 

His new book, which was in fact written after the abandonment of the 
original plan, is a full account of the Roman jurists, their writings and the 
technique, throughout the period from the origins to the compilations of 
Justinian. Thereafter the free development of the law ceased and juris- 
prudence became essentially a comment on authoritative texts. With 
this Byzantine and Romanistic work Dr. Schulz does not deal. His account 
is technical and fully documented, but, as he says in his preface, is intended 
neither as an educational manual nor as a work of reference, but as a book 
to read; and it is offered not only to lawyers but also to students of 
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classical philology and ancient history, all of whom should have no great 
difficulty with it, since technicalities of substantive law rarely appear. Yet 
there are many by-products of the greatest interest to the professional 
Roman lawyer, such as the reconstruction on page 83 of the process by 
which the bonae fidei judicia were introduced into practice. Dr. Schulz 
is always at pains to relate private law to public and religious law, and 
brings out the essential similarity of juristic technique in all these depart- 
ments and at all periods of development. His book will perhaps not super- 
sede the earlier works of Jérs and Kriiger, with their greater wealth of 
detail, but it is much more of a history and, apart altogether from its later 
date, gives a much more vivid picture of its subject. 

There is, of course, much said about interpolations in the texts of the 
Classical jurists, not only those made in the Digest by order of Justinian, 
but also those which Dr. Schulz, like many other advanced Romanists, 
believes to have been introduced in new transcripts of juristic works as 
early as the latter half of the third century. He seems indeed to hold now 
that the more important doctrinal changes which cannot be traced to the 
introduction of Hellenistic institutions or simplifications made by Justinian 
himself were made at the earlier date, the alterations made by the com- 
pilers of the Digest being mainly consequential and so capable of rapid 
accomplishment. This suggests that the well-known difference of opinion 
between him and the late Professor Buckland may have narrowed down to 
one of date, and of no more than fifty to a hundred years at that. For 
Buckland was disposed to believe that where the law of the Digest differed 
from that of Gaius’s Institutes, the change, if otherwise unexplained, was 
more likely to have been made in later classical law, i.e. between a.p. 150 
and 200 or 230, than by the compilers ; and he accordingly regarded many 
juristic texts as genuine which others had thought interpolated largely 
because they differed from Gaius, the only classical text substantially free 
from suspicion of interpolation. Since the constitutions issued by au- 
thority of Diocletian towards the end of the century still seem to breathe 
a classical atmosphere, both Buckland and Dr. Schulz seem to agree that 
the changes are classical in origin, though the former would attribute them 
to the classical jurists under whose names they appear whereas the latter 
thinks, no doubt because he is convinced on stylistic or other grounds that 
there has been interpolation in the texts, that they come from anonymous 
classical editors at a slightly later date. The difference may still be im- 
portant because it was precisely in this intervening period that the great 
change took place from the formulary procedure to the cognitio extra 
ordinem, but it is by no means so great as it once was. 

The other great development, as it seems, in Dr. Schulz’s opinions is his 
frank recognition that the post-classical law, though its technique was 
inferior to the classical, represents a distinct advance in many ways. 
Lawyers will always be attracted to the classical jurists because their 
writings give an incomparable picture of law in action, but there is much 
to be said for the view that the law of Justinian was far in advance of theirs 
and far better fitted to become the basis of modern civil law. Dr. Schulz 
regrets the general neglect of the post-classical law which has left him with 
too few preliminary studies for a complete picture of the jurisprudence 
of this ‘ bureaucratic’ period. 
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Dr. Schulz has written a brilliant book, which, with his earlier Principles, 
forms a worthy continuation of Jhering’s Geist des rémischen Rechts, so 
wonderfully begun and so regrettably left unfinished and virtually neg- 
lected until these latter days. Professor de Zulueta’s translation is so 
effective that no one would imagine that the book was originally written. 
in German. 


F. H. Lawson. 


Obligations of Society in the XIIth and XIIIth centuries. By A. L. Poore. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1946.) 


It may be suspected that Mr. Poole approached the subject of his Ford 
Lectures in a somewhat iconoclastic spirit when he set himself to discuss 
the obligations of English social classes during what he calls ‘an age of 
violence tempered with pious superstition’. Certainly, the chief interest 
of his book derives from the hardy scepticism with which he considers 
current over-simplifications of English social structure in the period of 
the Normans and Angevins. The erudition which is here displayed is 
mainly concerned with detail, and the general picture perhaps lacks 
integration. There is, however, a strong actuality about the treatment, 
and the negative results achieved are frequently important. The chief 
merit of this book is to test generalizations by specific example—and to 
find them wanting. Its chief weakness lies in a failure to supply alter- 
native solutions to the wider problems which are affected by the argument. 

Few will be disposed to question Mr. Poole’s main contention that to 
divide twelfth-century society into mutually exclusive groups is im- 
possible. The line between the villein and the free peasant, between the 
knight and the serjeant, is for instance often very hard to draw, and many 
medieval writers, and their modern commentators, have undoubtedly 
been led into making too rigid definitions. It is for example unsafe to 
distinguish tenure by serjeanty from tenure by knight-service on the 
ground that the serjeant was not liable to scutage, for many people other 
than knights were liable to scutage, or at least were compelled to pay it. 
In the thirteenth century even the rule that serjeanty should not be 
alienated or divided among heiresses was frequently disregarded. Lower 
in the social scale it is similarly merely necessary to recall the various 
tests for villeinage employed in the time of Henry II to become aware of 
the difficulties encountered by contemporaries in making any classification 
of the peasant population of medieval England. Mr. Poole is here 
perhaps most profitably concerned with the peasant’s economic standing. 
His opinion, based on evidence, that the ‘ net personalty ’ of the ordinary 
English peasant during the last quarter of the twelfth century was about 
10 shillings is interesting in itself, and made more significant if the daily 
wage of one penny characteristic of the twelfth century is compared with 
the average wage of the agricultural labourer in 1939 which was about 
35 shillings a week. According to Mr. Poole, in order to arrive at modern 
equivalents the twelfth-century figures should be multiplied about sixty 
times. 

The most noteworthy of these lectures is that on the knight, and in it 
the familiar conception of the knight as a trained warrior fighting on 
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horseback and equipped for doing so is questioned. Mr. Poole points 
out in an interesting passage that some of the Norman knights fought on 
foot both at Tinchebrai and at the Battle of the Standard. Moreover, 
Henry I fought on foot at Brémule, and so at the siege of Lincoln did 
Stephen. The significance of such evidence might easily be over-stressed, 
but the most challenging pages in this book are those devoted to the 
organization of the feudal army. Round’s well-known view of the 
‘ constabularia ’ of 10 knights as being the ‘ unit of the feudal host ’ comes 
here under examination, and although, in my opinion, Mr. Poole does not 
dispose of the evidence from Bury St. Edmund’s on which Round’s theory 
was based, he adduces other convincing testimony to illustrate the 
existence of different organizations elsewhere. His conclusions on this 
topic deserve the emphasis of quotation : 
‘We are justified in assuming ’"—he writes—‘ that the knights were 
commonly employed as officers in command of bodies of troops com- 
posed chiefly of infantry, but sometimes including a few cavalry ; 
that they were called indiscriminately constable or master (though 
the latter term is also used for what we should describe as non- 
commissioned officers) ; and finally that the unit of their command, 
the constabularia, was approximately 500 men.’ 

Those whose admiration for the knowledge of detail displayed in these 
lectures is tempered with some disappointment at their negative tendency 
will look forward with especial pleasure to a more positive picture of 
twelfth-century society in the ‘ book covering wider aspects of the subject ’ 
upon which Mr. Poole fortunately announces himself engaged. 

Davip Dovetas. 


L’Eglise et La Royauté en Angleterre sous Henri II Plantagenet (1154-1189). 
By RayMonvE Forevitte. (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1943.) 


NEVER before has the great ecclesiastical controversy of the twelfth century 
been treated on so grand ascale. Dr. Foreville’s treatise with bibliography 
and index runs to over 600 large octavo pages, and one cannot but envy 
publishers who, in the midst of the world war, were so free from paper 
restrictions as to be able to produce books of learning of such dimensions. 
A book of this size on so important a subject would certainly be justified 
if one could claim for it anything approaching finality. I am afraid this 
cannot be accorded to Dr. Foreville’s work. Nothing but praise is due to 
her thorough knowledge of the Becket materials, the lives, the letters, and 
the contemporary chronicles (though she is less conversant with the records— 
charters and the Pipe Rolls) ; she is also the first to make use of the splendid 
collection of papal documents in English archives published by Professor 
Walther Holtzmann. Unfortunately her judgement is not equal to her 
industry. One of her purposes in writing, she tells us in the preface, is 
that in England since the time of Henry VIII, regarding the martyred 
archbishop as the most redoubtable opponent of the royal supremacy, we 
have endeavoured ‘ to banish his memory and to tarnish his reputation ’. 
This was certainly not the approach of R. Hurrell Froude, the intimate 
friend of Cardinal Newman, who made the first systematic attempt to 
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arrange the then available material, or (whatever we may think of the 
merits of the work) of Dean Hutton; and the reproach does much less 
than justice to the patient work of Canon Robertson who devoted the greater 
part of his life to the collection of the materials for the Rolls Series. Nor 
are we to-day all disciples of Dr. Coulton. , 

Adopting, like Becket himself, an extreme ultramontane view, Dr. 
Foreville writes a panegyric rather than a balanced history. No practised 
and well-informed hagiographer could do this better. All that Becket did, 
wrote, or thought, is right, and in the best interests of the church ; all that 
Henry II did (before 1172), and not only Henry, but his advisors, among 
whom were nearly all the English bishops, including Becket’s own master, 
Robert of Melun, bishop of Hereford, was wrong, even wicked ; they are 
prélats courtisans (p. 119), with Gilbert Foliot ‘ their coryphaeus ’ (p. 165) ; 
their arguments are ‘ quibbles ’ (p. 166) ; they spread a reign of terror over 
the church of England (p. 370). The author appears to think that English 
society was sharply divided into churchmen supporting Becket and anti- 
churchmen supporting the king. She cannot see that there might be two 
sides of the question, and that sincere churchmen might find themselves 
on the same side as the king. Both parties based their case on canon law. 
This is not the place to enter into this very controversial question, but it 
seems to us that Dr. Foreville deals very summarily, even contemptuously 
with the arguments of Maitland and Génestal who have gone far to prove 
that the traditio curiae of the famous article III of the Constitutions was 
not opposed to the canons. It is no answer to say that the contemporary 
canonists, Rufinus and Stephen of Tournai, who give support to this view, 
‘oublient ou ignorent le sens primitif de l’expression tradatur curiae’ 
(p. 148) ; and Génestal’s argument, that the bull At si clerici, issued about 
1177, that is after, and largely in consequence of Becket’s murder, first 
clearly prohibited the traditio, is scarcely discussed (p. 437). 

The later part of the volume deals with the results of the murder in the 
cathedral. In giving the terms of the settlement at Avranches, the author 
does not content herself with the official version sent to the king by the 
legates under seal, but in order to prove that Henry made a complete 
surrender, produces a conflation of this with the various unofficial versions 
contained in private letters of the legates to the archbishops of Sens and 
Ravenna (pp. 338-9); and she concludes (p. 357) that the act of 1172 
‘comporte l’abrogation pratique et juridique’ of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. This ignores Henry’s whole contention that the Constitutions 
were ancient customs, and that all that he gave up at Avranches were those 
which had been introduced into the kingdom in his time (or as the pope 
described the concession de novis consuetudinibus dimittendis).1_ These, the 
king maintains, in a letter to Bartholomew, bishop of Exeter, were ‘ few 
or none’. In fact (except in the matter of appeals and, after 1176, of 
criminous clerks) the customs stood and continued to be enforced through- 
out the reign. On questions of jurisdiction the conflict of courts may easily 
be exaggerated ; the same bishops and archdeacons might preside over the 
lay courts as they did over the spiritual; it might be more advantageous 
for a clergyman to appear before the secular court than before the court 
christian. Alan, successively monk and prior of Canterbury and abbot of 


1 Ante (1937), lii. 467. 
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Tewkesbury, and a biographer of Becket, travelled the western shires as 
justice itinerant in 1200 and tried all manner of pleas of the crown and 
assizes. Nor did he find it against his conscience to appear as plaintiff or 
defendant in pleas of advowson in accordance with the first clause of the 
Constitutions.! Dr. Foreville does not perhaps realize how effective were 
the writs of prohibition, which were probably formulated between 1165 
and 1170 with the object of implementing the Constitutions, in extending 
lay jurisdiction at the expense of the courts christian.2 

The author would doubtless like to be honest with her evidence, but her 
unrestrained admiration for Becket and her enthusiastic support of the 
papal authority lead her into many inconsistencies. This is particularly 
noticeable in the matter of episcopal elections on which she has much to 
say. Commenting on the elections of 1173, when several of Becket’s most 
violent opponents like Geoffrey Ridel and Richard of Ilchester were ap- 
pointed bishops, she says ‘the murder of Thomas Becket had closed the 
way to all irregular nomination ’ and ‘ The article XII of the Constitutions 
of Clarendon was virtually abandoned ’ (p. 384); speaking of the election 
of Walter of Coutance to Lincoln ten years later (in 1183) she emphatically 
remarks: ‘ Voici done une élection libre et en tous points conforme aux 
canons: le roi abandonne jusqu’a la procédure décrite dans l’article XII 
des constitutions de Clarendon, procédure qu’il avait obstinément main- 
tenue jusqu’ici’ (p. 476). The facts seem to be that Henry, who was es- 
sentially a practical man, cared little about forms so long as he got his way. 
The young Henry, who for political rather than ecclesiastical reasons was 
opposed to his father in 1173, in a letter to Alexander III quotes the sub- 
stance of a writ which exactly expresses Henry’s attitude in the matter : 
It is addressed to the monks of Winchester and runs: ‘ Mando vobis ut 
liberam electionem habeatis, et tamen nolo ut aliquem accipiatis, nisi 
Richardum clericum iaeum, Pictavensem archidiaconum’.? The author 
lays great stress on the negotiations carried out through the mediation of 
the legate, Cardinal Hugh Pierleone in 1176, when the king promised not 
to prolong vacancies for more than a year. Commenting on this Dr. 
Foreville writes that after 1176 Henry II ‘ no longer prolonged vacancies 
of churches ’ (p. 471), notwithstanding the fact that Lincoln and Worcester 
remained vacant for upwards of two years, Coventry for four, Salisbury 
for five, and York for as many as ten years. From York alone the ex- 
chequer was netting approximately £1000 a year. 

There are some strange omissions. For example there is no mention 
of the interview between the king and the archbishop in December 1163 
at Oxford (or Woodstock) where the latter promised his adhesion to the 
ancient customs without the noxious reservation ‘saving our order’. 
There is also a good deal of irrelevance. In a book already over-long there 
is no need to repeat several times each clause of the Constitutions (the 
text of clause 1, for example, is given on pp. 125, 139, 420, 438), or to give 
the full text of the Assizes of Clarendon and Northampton, the Inquest 

1 Pipe Roll, 1 John, passim ; Curia Regis Rolls, i. 280, 435. 

? The full effect of these writs has recently been worked out by G. B. Flahiff, 
C.S.B., in a series of important articles contributed to Medieval Studies of the Pontifical 
Institute of Toronto, 1941-5. 


® Delisle-Berger, Recueil des Actes de Henri II, i. 587 (not as Foreville, p. 379, n., 
Delisle, Introduction, p. 585). 
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of Sheriffs, the Assize of Arms and the Assize of the Forest, which have 
little bearing on the relations of church and state. And it is difficult 
to maintain that Henry’s legal and administrative reforms in 1166 lacked 
success owing to Becket’s exile. Too much can easily be put down to the 
great conflict. There is much truth in the comment of Bishop Stubbs who, 
after a study of the Pipe Roll of 1166, wrote ‘ considering the position 
which he (the archbishop) had occupied four years earlier, he seems to be 
little missed’. It is much to be regretted that Dr. Foreville, who is so 
obviously well versed in the great literature of the period, has allowed her 
judgement to be warped by preconceived ideas. A. L. Pooue. 


Un Procés de canonisation & Vaube du XIII siécle (1201-1202). Le Livre 
de saint Gilbert de Sempringham. By RaYMONDE ForEVILLE. (Paris : 
Bloud et Gay, 1943.) 


Tue British Museum MS. Cotton Cleopatra B 1, from which Dugdale 
published the Vita of Gilbert of Sempringham, contains also the process of 
his canonization, and it is this, collated with another British Museum MS. 
Harleian 468 and the later Bodleian MS. Digby 36, which forms the body 
of Dr. Foreville’s book. The process is indeed of peculiar interest as 
being the first to survive in detail and as showing clearly the way in which 
Innocent III dealt with these matters. 

Gilbert died at the beginning of 1189 and the process of canonization 
began approximately twelve years later, at the end of 1200 or early in 
1201. It is therefore given an added interest by the vacancy of the see 
of Lincoln at that time, the whole affair being carried on by the archbishop 
of Canterbury and the dean and chapter of Lincoln. From an early stage 
it was under papal direction. The documents before us open with a letter 
from a notary apostolic to the prelates of England enjoining them to enquire 
into the life and miracles of Gilbert. After the enquiry an attestation of 
the miracles and letters from Hubert Walter and a good number of bishops 
and abbots were sent to the pope and a petition was made for Gilbert’s 
canonization. Innocent’s reply was to order another enquiry. The first 
had been delegated by the archbishop to three abbots, now he is ordered 
to go to Sempringham himself, to enjoin a fast of three days on the whole 
Order, and to discover what he can non solum per testimonia, sed per testes, 
per famam quoque vulgatam et scriptam auctenticam. As a result of Hubert 
Walter’s report, sent to Rome together with eleven witnesses of the miracles, 
Gilbert was canonized in January 1202. 

Dr. Foreville rightly notes the importance of these documents for our 
knowledge of the development of canonization at this crucial period, al- 
though she follows Dr. Kuttner too closely in exalting the importance of 
the part played by Innocent III rather at the expense of Alexander III. 
She stresses the new element of the presence of witnesses at the papal court 
who gave verbal testimony, an element found in Innocent’s first two bulls 
of canonization, those for SS. Homobonus and Cunegunda, and she links 
this with the pope’s requirement for a second enquiry in the case of St. 


1 Pipe Roll 12 Henry II, Introduction, p. xii. 
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Gilbert. Two places in her account of the history of canonization must be 
questioned. There is considerable doubt about the participation of the 
pope in the translation of Burchard of Wiirzburg c. 983. Dr. Foreville 
(p. Xxili) seems to have taken the authority of Fr. Hertling, 8. J., without 
consulting the text of the Vita Burchardi and the editor’s notes in MGH 
Scriptores XV, p. 60. There is also no evidence that St. Anselm was, as 
Dr. Foreville says (p. xxviii), canonized in 1494. He was declared to be 
a Doctor of the Church at that time but an earlier canonization seems to 
be assumed. 

From the point of view of the general historian perhaps the most in- 
teresting part of this book is the Appendix which deals with the revolt of 
the lay-brothers of Sempringham. The date of the revolt has hitherto 
been given as 1170 but Dr. Foreville brings convincing evidence to show 
that it must have taken place in 1165 or 1166, in fact during Becket’s 
exile and before the death of Robert Chesney, bishop of Lincoln. Her 
argument that Becket’s second letter shows him to be in possession of 
legatine powers does not carry conviction, but this does not affect the main 
point. It is important to our understanding of this period to know that in 
the middle of the Becket controversy it was possible for there to be a lengthy 
correspondence between Alexander III on the one hand, and Henry II and 
a number of bishops in England on the other concerning the settlement of 
the affairs of a not very important religious order. 

It should be noted that on p. 87 Dr. Foreville has said that of the 
Gilbertine houses in the diocese of York Old Malton was a double house, 
Watton being reserved for canons only, whereas Dr. Knowles’ Religious 
Houses of Medieval England, pp. 99 f., suggests the reverse to have been the 
case. Eric Kemp. 


La Guerre de Cent Ans (La Suite des Temps, no. 13). By Epovarp Prrroy. 
(Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1946.) 


Wirtu this remarkable book Professor Perroy takes his place in a long suc- 
cession of authors, ever since Boethius wrote his Consolation of Philosophy 
in prison, whose scholarship did not merely survive political oppression, 
but was actually stimulated by it. When, during the war of 1914-18, M. 
Pirenne, while interned in a Thuringian village, with no work of reference 
accessible except a text-book used in the local school, wrote bis outline of 
European History from the fifth to the sixteenth century, some of its most 
striking features, in his son’s opinion, were due to impressions formed 
during his captivity. Now M. Perroy, ‘ playing hide-and-seek with the 
Gestapo ’ during the winter of 1943-4, cut off from libraries and intercourse 
with scholars, relying solely upon his memory and a slender sheaf of notes 
gathered in former researches, has similarly found a stimulus in fhe very 
difficulties of his position. Though he had long intended to write a history 
of the Hundred Years’ War, he now believes that he could have done so 
less adequately before France and England endured their recent experi- 
ences. ‘ When a nation touches the lowest depth, as was the case in that 
time and in our own, certain attitudes in misfortune, certain reactions 
against destiny, throw light upon one another ’ (p. 9). 
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It is a great thing to have the story of the long Anglo-French struggle 
re-told by an author familiar with the trend of recent studies on both sides 
of the Channel. Well aware of the alterations in historical perspective 
brought about, M. Perroy takes them for granted as background to his 
own approach. The period abounds, of course, in great figures upon 
whom verdicts which have become traditional were pronounced at a time 
when many sources of information now available were as yet unexplored. 
On such M. Perroy has much to say that is welcome. Take, for example, 
his treatment of the problem of Jeanne d’Are (pp. 244-55). He re-tells 
the tragic story in detail, with appreciation of the ‘noble simplicity of 
her life’ and indignation with her so-called friends, who ignored more 
than one legal method by which they could have stopped the process at 
Rouen or suspended the execution of the sentence. He recognizes the 
military and political importance of her intervention, checking the course 
of Lancastrian success and securing the consecration of the ‘king of 
Bourges’. She saved her king; in her king Fiance was incarnate ; it is 
right that she should have come to be known as ‘ la sainte de la patrie ’. 
Nevertheless, M. Perroy repudiates the belief that she inspired any wide- 
spread ‘ élan national ’ such as might have transformed a war of partisans 
into a crusade of liberation. He points out that if it were not for the 
survival of the two processes of condemnation and rehabilitation, posterity 
would know surprisingly little about Jeanne. The accounts given by 
chroniclers, both in England and France, tend to be brief, vague, and in- 
accurate. This suggests that her fame never spread widely outside the 
central group who were in personal touch with her, or the Loire districts 
where she was known and loved. The later stages of her career were soon 
forgotten, on both sides of the Channel. Her message did not reach a wide 
audience. The argument is in itself interesting, and also serves as a useful 
example of how, by way of exception, opinions based on records may be 
modified by opinions based on chronicles. 

M. Perroy’s character-sketches are trenchant, vivid, and stimulating to 
reflexion. English historians have grown accustomed of late years to ac- 
cepting a readjustment of the old balance between Edward I and Edward II, 
in which the father’s reputation had soared as much too high as his son’s 
had sunk too low. Some may think, however, that from M. Perroy 
Edward II gets even more than his due, when he is described as ‘ intelligent, 
cultivé, esprit curieux de mécanique et d’agriculture ’ (p. 38). Some record 
evidence does exist to support the first adjective, less for the second, and 
the final phrase seems to put on rather too high a plane the thatching, 
ditching or blacksmith’s work in which Edward sought exercise and 
recreation. 

The book is a long one, closely packed with information. Its full 
savour must wait for its readers, who are likely often to recur to it as a 
valuable work of reference after they have enjoyed, on first acquaintance, 
the freshness and clarity with which a mass of detail is mastered, presented, 
and discussed. Some of those details give new colour to facts already 
known. For example, what is normally conveyed to the mind of an 
English reader by the mention in a genealogical table of ‘ John, ob.s.p. 
1316’, son of Louis X by Clemence of Hungary? Here he is reminded 
how anxiously the birth of this small John I the Posthumous was awaited 
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for five months after his father’s death, and how his arrival on 13 November 
bade fair to solve a serious succession problem (p. 51). The ‘ 0b.s.p.’ of 
the genealogies may seem a curious pendant to the description of a baby 
who died within five days, but it does at least serve to emphasize a fact 
of central importance. If John had survived, married and produced male 
heirs, though there might still have been a Hundred Years’ War between 
England and France, its basic causes, which date back to the Treaty of 
Paris of 1259, would not have been obscured by the development of a 
dynastic quarrel as to Edward III’s claim to the French throne. 

In comparison with the ‘ lignes maitresses ’ of the survey, such occasional 
slips as are almost inevitable in view of the circumstances in which the 
book was written are trivial. Specialists in this or that section or aspect 
of the subject will no doubt note any which are their intimate concern. 
Attention may here be drawn to three points. First, it is stated (p. 48) 
that whereas Edward II handed over Aquitaine as an appanage to his 
eldest son, Edward I had not dared to risk doing so, because of his lack of 
confidence in his son. Actually, however, Edward I did bestow upon his 
son Aquitaine, Oléron, and the Agenais ; but not till 7 April 1306. A gift 
made so late in the reign had no time to bring in its consequences. Secondly, 
1304 should be deleted from the list (p. 61) of years in which homage was 
done for Aquitaine to the French king. This had been arranged, and Prince 
Edward, who was to act for his father, reached Dover on 25 October, in 
ample time for his appointment at Amiens on 1 November. But as pro- 
mised escort and safe-conducts were not provided, after waiting several 
days he went home again. He never crossed the Channel, in fact, till after 
he became king, and this lack of foreign experience was a crippling factor 
in his preparation for kingship. Thirdly, a misleading impression might 
be conveyed by the passage concerning Roger Mortimer’s promotion by 
Edward III (p. 39). After mention of his creation as earl of March, a 
parenthesis draws attention to his marriage with ‘the last descendant of 
the Lusignan of Poitou, possessors of the French counties of La Marche 
and Angouleme’. This might be*taken as suggesting some connexion 
between the title of the French count and that of the English earl. But 
Mortimer’s full title, based on the way his territorial position was built up, 
was ‘comes Marchiae Walliae’. ‘Talis comitatus nunquam prius fuit 
nominatus in regno Angliae’, wrote an annalist of St. Paul’s; but the 
novelty was not an importation from France. 

An incidental reference is made (p. 111) to ‘ une voie elegante ’ between 
Westminster and the City in 1357. But were not the dwellers in the great 
houses which bordered the Strand in the fourteenth century accustomed 
to make more use of the river as a means of communication than would 
have been necessary if a really good roadway had existed ? Even Thomas 
Hoccleve, an impecunious clerk in the privy seal office (1387-1423) ‘ could 
find the means of being ferried from his lodgings in the Strand to his office 
at Westminster ’, as Professor Tout has told us. On the other hand, in one 
poem Hoccleve describes how one day when returning ‘ vexid full grev- 
ously ’ he said to himself ‘ A great fole I am, This pavyment a dayes thus 
to bete’. M. Perroy is writing of King John’s captivity at the Savoy, 
and the allusion to the road is a mere side issue. But it starts a train of 
thought which suggests that even now, after all the work that has been 
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done on medieval London, there would be plenty of interest remaining for 
any investigator who would apply himself to the vicissitudes of the chief 
streets in, say, the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

HILDA JOHNSTONE. 


Machiavellis Staatsgedanke. By LkONHARD VON Muratt. (Basel: Benno 
Schwabe Verlag, 1945.) 


Tue rehabilitation of Machiavelli has long been in progress. The name 
which was for centuries a symbol of evil and corruption has gradually 
lost its sinister reputation. This development may well be classed among 
the most remarkable achievements of modern historical criticism. The 
traditional approach to Machiavelli was moralistic rather than historical. 
The disreputable doctrines of the Prince offered a pretext for the display 
of much lofty idealism and righteous indignation. Such an attitude 
still lingers on even among some of our contemporaries. But on the whole 
the modern trend has been in a different direction. Both Ranke and 
Macaulay agreed that the explanation of Machiavellian maxims could 
be found in the hardships of political life in Italy in Machiavelli’s times. 
The Italian romantics hailed Machiavelli as a prophet of the unity and 
independence of their country.. In more recent days Meinecke and Croce 
have described him as the discoverer of ‘ pure politics ’, and as the first 
modern writer to lay down in all its crudity the conflict between political 
necessities and moral standards. The: Hegelian school has traced back 
to Machiavelli the doctrine of the God-State. Clearly, the variety is such 
as to please all tastes. But never to my knowledge had any modern 
interpreter gone so far as Professor von Muralt. The purpose of his book 
—we are told from the Preface—is neither a complete description of 
Machiavelli’s life and character, nor an exhaustive analysis of his sources, 
nor a balance of the almost endless literature on the subject. The theme 
is ‘ Machiavelli’s idea of the right State’. It does not happen very often 
that one finds the idea of righteousness associated with the name of 
Machiavelli. 

The first chapter deals with the general historical setting. We are 
presented with a rather conventional picture of the Renaissance, mainly 
drawn from Burckhardt. The Italian Renaissance was the first assertion 
of the ‘ autonomy of the human spirit’; hence its greatness and its perils. 
Nowhere were such perils more apparent than in the field of politics, where 
the Renaissance let loose the ‘ demonic forces’ of self-interest and self- 
determination: the Démonie der Macht. The problem of Machiavelli 
is accordingly the problem of the attitude of the modern man to these 
new demonic forces. Professor von Muralt rejects the opinion of Meinecke 
and of Ritter that Machiavelli’s greatness lies in his open declaration of 
the lawlessness of politics and of the state as an end in itself. The Wille 
zur Macht does not constitute the essence of the state. Nobody saw and 
denounced its dangers more clearly than Machiavelli. His whole work 
is inspired by the idea that the irrational lust for power can and must 
be limited if a rational society is to be established among men. 
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In order to prove his point Professor von Muralt finds it necessary 
to explain away the difficulties arising from those passages of Machiavelli 
which are traditionally considered as the most typical expression of 
Machiavellism. He examines in detail that doctrine of necessité which 
Machiavelli invoked as the ultimate justification of human behaviour in 
politics: to admit that certain actions are ‘ necessary’ to the statesman 
does not imply that they should not be judged according to moral standards. 
Machiavelli, he thinks, had a perfectly clear notion of good and evil; he 
admitted the existence of ethical values as well as the importance of re- 
ligion ; the christian imprint is visible in many passages of his works. 

The path is now clear for an examination of the foundation and aims 
of the state. Political organization originates in self-defence, but has 
a much wider scope. The real justification of the state is education. 
Machiavelli’s state is an ethical state. This, however, does not mean that 
it is an end in itself. It is a means for the achievement of good life. The 
remaining part of Professor von Muralt’s book is a development of these 
premises. There is an ideal state for Machiavelli. It is not only the 
model state of the ancient. Machiavelli could not content himself with 
a flight in the past. The ideal state is a free republic. Machiavelli 
conceived of such an ideal as possible and real even in his own days. ‘ The 
more important and convincing evidence of the possibility and vitality 
of a republic which Machiavelli found in his times and which he described 
with words of enthusiasm, was Switzerland.’ 

Here, in Professor von Muralt’s own words, is a summary of his whole 
argument. 

‘ Political necessity, the existence or non-existence of the State, 
was not the last word for Machiavelli. Political necessity has a 
limited value. Above it is the world of ethical values, the standard 
of goodness, which determines the goal of mankind. This goal is 
humanity, umanita. Goodness can only be attained when virta is 
transformed in bontd. It is on this plane that the State—as the 
necessary form of human living together—finds its justification. 
The end of the State is to make it possible for the citizen to live a 
free life. It is on this plane therefore that the free republic, the right 
State can be achieved. The task of man is to fight and stand for 
what is good. In Machiavelli’s times the Romanic nations had lost 
that standard. Human customs had become corrupt in France, 
in Spain and most of all in Italy. The only countries where goodness 
had found a refuge were the Germanic ones, especially those situated 
among the mountains. The inhabitants of those countries had 
preserved their simple customs and strengthened their war-like 
qualities. They were liberissimi because they were armatissimi. 
They were thus able to fulfil the purpose of human existence: for 
humanity is only possible in freedom. Such peoples appeared to 
the Florentine citizen of the Renaissance as the best proof that real 
virtue was not entirely lost, that it was still living and could be 
attained if only men would strive and be ready to fight for it. The 
corruption of Italy was not for Machiavelli an unchangeable destiny ; 
men always had the possibility of becoming masters of fortuna. 
Hence to Machiavelli “it is the task of the good man to teach other 
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men that goodness which evil times and evil fortune have prevented 
him from doing himself, in order that, among the many who are capable 
of doing it, one whom the Gods will cherish may be able to achieve it ” 

(Discorsi, II, Introd.). This is the task which Machiavelli set to 

himself. He taught his fellow-citizen, he taught the younger genera- 
tion the ways and character of the good State, which is the free 
Republic ’ (pp. 145-146). 

I have quoted Professor von Muralt at length in order not to be sus- 
pected of giving a biassed interpretation of his words. It certainly is 
rather perplexing to find Machiavelli presented as the prophet of freedom 
and democracy, as the man who denounced the ‘ demonic ’ perils of the 
modern state, striving to vanquish might through right; and to hear 
that Switzerland, not Florence, was at the core of Machiavelli’s interest 
in polities. Professor von Muralt isa Swiss. I wonder if he is a descendant 
of Beat Ludwig von Muralt, the Bernese writer who, in the early eighteenth 
century, first popularized in Europe the virtues of the Swiss people. I 
can well understand that, in reading Machiavelli, the Swiss may be 
pleased by some well-known passages relating to the freedom and happi- 
ness of their native land. . . . But surely the meaning of these passages 
must not be overrated and misconstrued. According to Professor von 
Muralt, Machiavelli has never been read properly, his doctrine has never 
been correctly understood. The error of most students of Machiavelli 
is to consider the Principe as his outstanding work. On the contrary, 
‘the Principe was and remains an offshoot of Machiavelli’s thought ’. 
Professor von Muralt’s interpretation is in fact entirely based upon the 
Discorsi and some smaller work, such as the Rapporto di cose della Magna 
of 1508. , 

This, in my opinion, is the most disconcerting feature of this other- 
wise very remarkable book. Personally, I cannot but sympathize with 
many of its assertions. I believe that Machiavelli’s ‘immorality’ or 
‘amorality ’ has been greatly exaggerated, both by the traditional anti- 
machiavellian literature and by his modern admirers and defenders. I 
am convinced that we miss his meaning entirely unless we grant him— 
as Croce himself has pointed out—‘ una dolorosa e austera coscienza 
morale’. This applies to the Principe as well as to the Discorsi. I cannot 
see in the Princtpe merely ‘a hand-book of ready-made stratagem’. It 
is no use brushing the Principe aside as a secondary and irrelevant 
production. Vox populi has linked Machiavelli’s fame with the Principe, 
and there must be some good reason for this. The task which the student 
must set to himself is to bring into agreement the Principe with the 
Discorsi and to explain their apparent contrast. This can only be done 
if we admit that both works spring from a common source and reflect two 
different moods of the same temperament. 

Professor von Muralt’s book has the merit of stressing an aspect of 
Machiavelli which is often overlooked. Yet even on this point I have 
some reservations to make as to the novelty of such an interpretation. 
That Machiavelli's aim should have been to denounce the evils of Macht- 
politik (or of tyranny, as it used to be called in the past) is an old legend 
which—as all readers of Burd’s introduction to the Principe will re- 
member—goes back almost to the contemporaries of Machiavelli. That 
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interpretation was revived in the Romantic age by Rousseau, Alfieri 
and Foscolo, and is summed up in the famous verses of I Sepoleri, where 
Foscolo describes Machiavelli as the prophet 


‘che temprando lo scettro ai regnatori 
gli allor ne sfronda, ed alle genti svela 
di che lagrime grondi e di che sangue.’ 


It is gratifying to find that some element of truth in this interpretation 
should still be acceptable to the modern student. 


A. P. p’EntTREVEs. 


Correspondance de Philippe II sur les affaires des Pays-Bas. Tome Ier, 
1577-80. By Josern Lerkvre. (Bruxelles: Académie Royale de 
Belgique, Commission Royale d’Histoire, 1940.) 


Atmost a century has elapsed since Louis P. Gachard, archivist-in-chief 
to the recently established kingdom of Belgium and the most distinguished 
of Belgian historical scholars of the nineteenth century, published the 
first volume of his Correspondance de Philippe II sur les affaires des Pays- 
Bas. This owvrage magistral, which took thirty years to complete (1848-79) 
announced the beginning of a new era in the documentation of Belgian 
history, and at the same time laid the foundations for all subsequent 
research into the period of Spanish domination of the Low Countries. 
Obviously this is not the place to dwell upon the immense debt historians 
owe to the labours of M. Gachard—the Correspondance de Philippe II 
is only a small part of it; but the important point is that the great 
archivist left his task unfinished. He stopped the compilation at the 
year 1577, having covered only the governor-generalships of Margaret 
of Parma, Alva, Requesens, Don John of Austria, and the first two years 
of Alexander of Parma. There was thus a gap of twenty-one years in 
the documents—1577-98 (death of the king)—still to be bridged; and 
this gap remained until 1940 when, at the instance of the Commission 
royale @histoire Belgique, the first volume of a new series, designed to 
continue Gachard’s work, was published in Brussels over the name of 
Joseph Lefevre. It is this volume we are now concerned with. 

Let it be said at once that M. Lefévre and those who collaborated with 
him have accomplished their task with admirable precision and faultless 
technique : indeed they have improved upon the method employed by 
their precursor by avoiding the annexes with which Gachard overloaded 
some of his volumes, and by exercising a more rigorous control over the 
selection of documents to be published. But the ground plan is very 
much the same. In all, thirteen hundred and seventy papers have been 
calendared, some in extenso, others in abbreviated form. The Introduction, 
which is severely technical, makes no attempt to interpret the documents, 
this being left to the intelligence of the reader ; but everyone will welcome 
the illuminating account given by the editor of how the various collections 
of papers relative to Belgian history in the later sixteenth century—at 
Simancas, Paris, Vienna, and Naples—were brought under contribution. 
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Not all the documents now published are new. Some have already 
been calendared in other compilations: e.g. in Gachard’s Actes des Btats 
Généraux des Pays-Bas; in Piot’s Correspondance de Granvelle; in the 
well-known Documentes Ineditos; and others have been utilized by 
Porreno in his Historia del Serenissimo Signor D. Juan de Austria, and 
by M. Van der Essen in his Alexandre Farnése de Parma, Gouverneur- 
Général des Pays-Bas (Brussels, 1933-7). But the bulk of the papers 
are taken from Simancas transcriptions and similar transcriptions from the 
archives at Paris, classified together as Manuscrits Divers in the Belgian 
national archives. 

While there are, strictly speaking, no surprises awaiting the reader 
who is familiar with sixteenth-century Belgian history, this volume con- 
tains a vast amount of information, corroborative and correlative in char- 
acter, and fundamentally important for a correct understanding of the 
diplomatic history of the time. We can now follow up, in greater detail 
than was hitherto possible, the reasons for the failure of the projected 
conciliation conference at Cologne, and trace step by step the progress 
of the separationist movement in the Walloon provinces. In addition, 
the difficulties confronting Don John, as well as the character of the man, 
are depicted by his own pen in letter after letter to the king with a fullness 
that leaves little to be desired. 

‘Le reméde principal 4 la situation’, wrote Philip II, ‘ consiste 4 
conquérir la confiance de la population. La défiance pourrait entrainer 
la perte de ces provinces’. To which Don John replied irritably that a 
policy of douceur could only lead to the ruin of both the catholic religion 
and of Spanish sovereignty; he could neither trust the States nor win 
their confidence, and ‘le meme sort pourrait atteindre n’importe qui 
viendrait ici comme représentative du Roi. Il en serait de méme du 
Christ’! Force coupled with clemency was the only formula that would 
meet the situation—‘ force et ensuite la clémence’; but first an over- 
whelming display of Spanish might to wrest the power from Orange and 
the rebel leaders. But the great outlays of money required for armaments 
terrified the king. Other voices were whispering in his ear that sub- 
jugation by force was chimérique. This was the opinion of Granvelle 
Vargas (Spanish ambassador in Paris), and others whose credit stood high 
in Madrid. Vargas in particular was an advocate of peace at almost any 
price, so that the arms of Spain might be turned against England, the 
arch-enemy! But Don John persisted in his intransigence. ‘ Ils veulent ’, 
he says of the rebels, ‘ renverser toute l’ancienne organization pour vivre 
dans une liberté effrenée’; and again: ‘ Une simple negociation ne peut 
servir 4 rien, la population ne se rendra que le couteau sur la gorge. La 
puissance royale doit sembler irrésistible ’. 

It was fortunate for the king that after Don John’s unexpected death 
from the plague in October 1678, Alexander of Parma— homme d’état 
supérieur, diplomate sans égal, homme de guerre incomparable, gentil- 
homme parfait’ (Van der Essen)—took over the administratior of the 
Netherlands. But it is interesting to note that the ground-work of the 
policy he carried so successfully to a conclusion was essentially that for 
which his unhappy predecessor, harrassed, ill, and unprovided for, had 
striven in vain—‘ force et ensuite la clémence ’. 
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It is impossible to do justice to the great wealth of material assembled 
within the covers of this volume. One can only thank the editor and his 
collaborators, and express the hope that the next volume will be equally 
instructive. J. B. Buack. 


Europe and Burma. A Study of European Relations with Burma to the 
Annexation of Thibaw’s Kingdom, 1886. By D. G. E. Hatt. 
(London : Cumberlege, 1945.) 


Just now, when the present and future of Burma are of general concern, 
there is naturally an awakening of interest in its past. In this book 
Dr. Hall, formerly Professor of History in the University of Rangoon, 
after a brief sketch of the general history of Burma to serve as a back- 
ground, traces the course of its relations with Europe. These fall 
naturally into three periods. Until described by Marco Polo, Burma 
did not emerge clearly from the region known to ancient geographers 
in vague terms as the Golden Chersonese. From his time onwards we 
catch intermittent glimpses of it through the eyes of European adventurers, 
and more frequently during the period of Portuguese supremacy in Asia 
in the sixteenth century. But it is only in the second period, from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when the Dutch, English, and 
French made contact with the country, that a continuous account becomes 
possible. In the third period, covering the greater part of the nineteenth 
century, the main theme is the piecemeal absorption of Burma in the 
Indian Empire in 1826, 1852, and 1886. The story told by Dr. Hall is 
full of interest, and it loses no interest in the telling, for he knows well 
how to light up his pages with those picturesque touches which bring 
the past to life. But, as between the three main periods, the value of the 
work as an historical study is uneven. 

In the general survey and in the early period we are given much 
information not otherwise readily accessible, and many well-chosen 
extracts from the tales of medieval travellers ; but some of the comments 
are not convincing, and some details have been accepted from former 
writers without sufficient scrutiny. It is hardly extraordinary that the 
Burmese, although Mongolians, have an Indian civilization (p. 3), for 
the same is true of most peoples in the Tropical Far East. The reference 
to Bayinnaung as the son of Tabinshwehti (p. 4) is due presumably to an 
unfortunate lapse of memory ; he was his foster-brother and brother-in- 
law. That the transfer of the capital from Pegu to Ava was due to the 
hostility of the Mons (p. 7) is very doubtful; there were much sounder 
reasons. It is not probable that in the time of Marco Polo the Burmese 
king arrogated the title of King of Bengal (p. 10) but very improbable, as 
the kings of Pagan, though not averse from claiming extensive dominions, 
looked rather to Indo-China. Incidentally, with reference to Polo’s 
remark on tattooing, it is not the case that ‘ every Burmese boy at puberty 
is to-day tattooed’ (p. 10). The ‘thrush’ mentioned by di Conti was 
not ‘ presumably the myna’ (p. 12), but apparently a species of brazil- 
wood, a matter of much greater interest to him. Pimenta did not visit 
Burma in 1599-1600 (p. 23); his account is probably based on a report 
by the adventurer, Tibao. 
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In the second period, however, Dr. Hall is on his own ground, for 
much or most of what we know of the intercourse between the Burmese 
and English in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is the fruit of 
his research. We are indebted to him also for much solid work on the 
Dutch records, crabbed and often obscure. But perhaps he does not 
always give sufficient heed to the general Dutch situation outside Burma. 
During the first half of the seventeenth century they wanted rice from 
Arakan, but for their headquarters in Batavia rather than for the Spice 
Islands (p. 41), though the perkeniers in Banda needed slaves, another 
commodity from Arakan. The reopening of the factory in Arakan was 
not chiefly due to the accession of a new and wiser king (p. 43). After 
taking Malacca from the Portuguese in 1641 the Dutch in Batavia tended 
to withdraw from their outstations, and it was under direct orders from 
the Directors at home in the Instructions of 1650 that they returned to 
Arakan. Again, when relating the retirement of the Dutch from Arakan 
in 1665 and from Pegu in 1679, Dr. Hall omits to mention that by this 
time the strength of the Dutch in the archipelago enabled them to obtain 
rice and slaves without going so far afield. As regards French relations, 
the statement that, in response to a mission from the king of Pegu, Dupleix 
sent an agent, the Sieur de Bruno, to spy out the land in 1759 (p. 62), 
is presumably due to a misprint; in that year the king of Pegu was a 
captive, Dupleix had left India and de Bruno (or M. Brunau) was dead. 
These are minor details, however, in comparison with the vast amount 
of new material regarding this period which is here brought together for 
the first time. 

But Dr. Hall seems to be more interested in the by-ways of the past 
than in the highway to the present, and his treatment of the third period 
is less satisfactory. In the early years of the nineteenth century the 
expansion of British power in India and the aggressive policy of Burma 
raised issues as to their political frontier. At the same time the industrial 
revolution brought Burma, a medieval oriental state, into contact with 
Britain on a common economic frontier. It was a frontier between two 
civilizations, and the frontier war of 1824-6, which reft Burma of two 
maritime provinces, decided that the power to fix the boundary between 
Burma and the modern world lay with Britain. The second war of 1825 
was a trade war. The annexation of Pegu cut off Ava, independent Burma, 
from the sea, and decided that the political boundary should no longer 
form a barrier to commerce. The third war, although Britain and Ava 
were the actual parties, was really an episode in the rivalry of Britain 
and France for supremacy in the Tropical Far East. It put British 
power in Burma beyond question by the annexation of Ava in 1886. It 
is especially in this final stage that the account given in this book is open 
to criticism as lacking in perspective. 

The last two kings of Burma were Mindon (1852-78) and Thibaw 
(1878-86). Dr. Hall remarks that, although for some time Mindon’s 
relations with the British were friendly, during his last few years they 
were deteriorating. But he omits to mention that the rift had its origin 
in the treaty of 1867. This allowed the import of arms and ammunition 
into Ava, and a note attached to the treaty guaranteed that facilities 
would ordinarily be provided. Yet repeated applications for permission 
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to import rifles were rejected, and it was then that Mindon began to 
cultivate relations with France and other European powers. The arms 
clause remained a standing grievance with the Burmese. On the other 
hand, the grievance of British merchants regarding obstacles to trade is 
overstated. Dr. Hall says (p. 164) that nothing could be done to break 
down the ‘ vicious system’ of monopolies, and suggests that they con- 
travened the treaty of 1867. In fact, as was recognized by the Indian 
Government, the Burmese commercial system could not strictly be termed 
a system of monopoly, and did not contravene the treaty. But, in 
response to representations from India, Mindon usually modified the 
monopolies, and when they were reimposed by Thibaw they were with- 
drawn at the instance of the Viceroy. He states also that they caused 
stagnation of trade and poverty in Upper Burma, whereas in fact the 
trade steadily improved and the trade returns show an increasing import 
of petty luxuries into Upper Burma. 

Other statements likewise are misleading. In 1868 a rebel prince, 
who had fled to British Burma on the failure of his insurrection, escaped 
from internment in Rangoon and made another unsuccessful attempt 
upon the throne. When reinterned in Calcutta he again managed to elude 
British supervision. In 1881 another prince, for whose safe custody the 
Indian Government had accepted responsibility, made his way to Burma 
and raised a rebellion; when driven back into British territory, he was 
more than once allowed to escape from the hands of the police and renew 
his attempts. These facts are hardly consistent with the remark (p. 171) 
that if the rebel princes had not been interned, one or other would have 
seized the throne. Other indications of a lack of balance could be cited, 
and one could wish that Dr. Hall had attempted a more critical re- 
examination of the evidence. It must be noted also that in this period 
again there are inaccuracies in points of detail. The references to Sir 
Archibald Campbell as Chief Commissioner of Tenasserim (p. 125) and 
to Maingy (p. 127) as his successor are incorrect; at first they were 
respectively Senior and Civil Commissioner and, on the retirement of 
Sir Archibald, Maingy remained as the sole Commissioner. Forsyth’s 
mission to Mandalay was in 1875 (as stated on p. 163) and not in 1876 
(p. 164). The number of people massacred by Thibaw in 1879 is given 
as nearly 80 (p. 167), though subsequent reports put it at 32. Thus, 
however interesting as a story, the book cannot be recommended as a 
safe guide to students. J. S. FurRNIvALL. 


Dutch Trade to the Baltic about 1600. Studies in the Sound Toll Register 
and Dutch Shipping Records. By Axset E. CurisTeNsEN. (Copen- 
hagen : Munksgaard, 1941.) 


Tue history of Dutch trade to the Baltic has given rise to a number of 
fruitful controversies over method. The vast series of Sound toll 
registers in the archives at Copenhagen seemed to provide materials for 
& quantitative study of trade through the Sound similar to the quanti- 
tative studies of economists dealing with contemporary affairs. With a 
very imperfect appreciation of the difficulties of her task Nina Ellinger 
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Bang organized the great publication of statistical tables of the contents 
of the registers, into which many historians have dipped, usually with 
disappointing results. Some of the most disturbing criticisms of the tables 
came from Dutch historians and from those who have used other sources 
for tke history of Dutch trade. Dr. Christensen set himself a good many 
years ago to deal with all these problems of method, and with the actual 
history of the Dutch trade through the Sound. He gives a full account of 
the Sound toll registers, and settles innumerable questions about their 
interpretation. He shows, for instance, that the barbarous formula ‘ fra 
ibidem ’ does not mean ‘ from the same port ’, but regularly translates the 
words of the Dutch charter-parties which mean ‘ from this country’. He 
confirms the view of Professor van Brakel that the registers state the 
domicile of the ship’s master, not of the ship. He establishes a strong 
probability that from the fifteen-sixties clearances at the Sound were 
always based on the ship’s papers, not on oral statements by the masters. 
He traces the development of these papers. One of the very few previous 
writers whom he has overlooked is Dr. F. J. W. H. Sandbergen, whose 
Nederlandsche en Nederlandsch-Indische Scheepsnationalsteit} would have 
enabled him to give a more precise date, the second half of the fifteenth 
century, for the emergence of sea-passes. He describes fully and clearly 
the policy and administration of the tolls. In all these and many other 
matters, he corrects all previous writers, and his most characteristic method 
is the checking of the registers by all the other surviving original materials. 
He shows that Dr. Briinner was mistaken in hoping great things from the 
notarial archives ; but he makes excellent use of these and of the already 
well-known business papers of the van Adrichem shipping companies. 
His technique is exact and thorough, and he sets out his quantitative 
results in twenty-one well-executed graphs. 

Originally Dr. Christensen intended to draw up a rough ‘ transit balance ’ 
of the values of the two streams of goods which passed through the Sound, 
eastwards and westwards. This, he frankly confesses, he has been unable 
to produce. It would have needed a very extensive preliminary investiga- 
tion of prices, and Dr. Christensen thinks it extremely doubtful whether 
a complete transit balance can ever be constructed, at any rate, for the 
sixteenth century. He does indeed prove that on the average in the 
fifteen-eighties the value of the Baltic goods carried out was more than 
double that of the goods carried in. He accounts for this satisfactorily by 
the high rates of freight and the high merchants’ profits, and he shows that 
the Sound was one of the inlets by which Spanish silver was spread over 
Europe. His picture of the Dutch trade, its ships, commodities, organiza- 
tion, and practices is very good. It was a difficult undertaking. We may 
imagine some future economic historian setting out to write the history of 
English commercial road transport in the first twenty years of this century. _ 
He will establish approximately the total number of lorries, their con- 
sumption of petrol, their length of service; he will find out something 
about their innumerable owners and about their loads and the finance of 
the industry. He will be lucky if he finds any considerable number of 
original records of actual journeys, and he will be ingenious if he can pass 
any final judgement on the arguments used by the trade on its own behalf 


1 3.a. (¢ 1932), p. 74. 
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or by the railways against it. Dr. Christensen has the same sort of problem, 
but with one great advantage. The Sound toll registers give him a record, 
though an imperfect record, made at the one point which all the traffic 
passed. But it is clear, for instance, in his review of the controversy about 
the Amsterdam corn market in 1680-1, that quantitative methods, even 
in his scientific hands, must still be buttressed by the critical study of con- 
temporary descriptions and expressions of opinion. 

In the period treated in this book the Dutch had nearly 70 per cent. 
of the shipping trade between western Europe and the Baltic. Dutch 
shipping to the Baltic continued to expand even after the Dutch had taken 
to ocean trade. Its highest point was reached in the last years of the 
Twelve Years’ Truce of 1609-21, but in the seventeen-thirties it returned 
to the level of what had been a boom in the fifteen-nineties. The ‘ de- 
cisive ’ commodity was Baltic corn. The graph of the quantities of corn 
shows little general change from the middle of the sixteenth century to the 
end of the seventeenth, though it fluctuates violently from year to year. 
The inward trade in goods into the Baltic seems remarkably stable ; the 
chief commodities remain the same and in much the same proportions, no 
doubt because there were no fundamental changes in the mutual needs or 
in the systems of production of the two regions. The characteristic routes 
also showed little change. There was always a small group of ships making 
the ‘ through voyage ’ with French or Portuguese salt, to return with Baltic 
products to a Dutch port. Every year, as soon as the Baltic was free of 
ice, a large fleet of Dutch ships in ballast stood in for the Sound. The 
ships and masters mostly did not specialize on one route or one commodity. 
Dr. Christensen’s most interesting results are perhaps those which deal 
with commercial organization and technique. It is a relief to find that he 
dismisses the idea, accepted by some historians, that the Dutch shipmaster 
had something like an independent position in the management of his ship 
or even in trading: such a state of things would have been archaic in 
comparison with the other aspects of this commerce. Its technique seems 
indeed to have developed with striking rapidity. At the end of the six- 
teenth century and the beginning of the seventeenth Amsterdam was much 
more than the successor of Antwerp; it was the home of many original 
institutions and practices in finance and commerce. Dr. Christensen 
shows in considerable detail how it extended its control, step by step, over 
the economic life of the surrounding territory, and how this region near 
the Zuyder Zee gained its predominance over the other Dutch districts 
engaged in the Baltic trade. His best illustrations of commercial technique 
come, however, through the accident that the van Adrichems’ records are 
so well preserved, from their town of Delft. He shows how this firm, 
with its permanent factors in the Baltic on a fixed commission basis, 
represented the newer methods of commerce. He explains the steps by 
which barter of corn for salt was superseded, first by one kind of money- 
transaction and then by another, and he illustrates all these methods from 
the van Adrichem papers. 

A systematic and closely-packed book of this kind is naturally full of 
important and interesting matter. The standard of accuracy is high. 
Here and there a correction seems to be needed. The Common Weal of this 
Realm of England refers to the Civil Law and Aristotle, as well as Homer, 
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when discussing barter (p. 382); Nina Bang can scarcely have sent figures 
to Dr. van Ravesteijn ‘ for many years’ for a book which he published at 
the age of thirty. But so far as a reviewer can judge who has merely seen 
the Sound toll registers standing on their shelves, and knows their contents 
only from printed books, this is an authoritative work. It is unfortunate 
that Dr. Christensen’s exposition is not on the same level as his matter. 
After giving a sufficient introductory account of his methods, he returns to 
them again and again in the course of applying them, and he. sometimes 
gives what seem unnecessarily full explanations of method on his way to 
reaching negative results. In general he would satisfy the requirements of 
those severe examiners who order the candidate to show all his workings. 
It was no doubt wise of Dr. Christensen to write his book in English, and 
English readers will be grateful to him for doing so ; but his idiom has not 
only the faults often found in economic prose, but also a good many ele- 
mentary mistakes. On page 109, 1. 8, for instance, there is ‘ when ’ for ‘ if’. 
The word ‘ effectivity ’ is constantly used for ‘ effectiveness ’ and ‘ curve ’ 
for ‘graph’. On page 81 we are told that ‘ All these facts have made the 
work of identification very long-winded’. The book is made easier to 
read by its imposing format—the margins are nearly two inches wide— 
but it remains difficult. 


G. N. Cuark. 


The Bank of England: A History. By Sir Jonn Ciarnam. (2 vols. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1944.) 


TuE late Sir John Clapham wrote this history of the Bank of England at 
the request of the Lank for the occasion of its two hundred and fiftieth 
birthday, in 1944. For the purpose all surviving documents in the Bank 
were thrown open to Sir John and he had the help of the whole staff and 
of the memories of retired directors and officials. 

Those who look for startling revelations will be disappointed. Earlier 
workers in the field, who have had to rely almost entirely on the papers of 
official enquiry comniittees and on the financial press, were evidently 
pretty near the mark in their surmises, and Sir John has found little in the 
Bank’s records to amend earlier judgements substantially. The records, 
such as minute-books are, Sir John found, of the barest—generally brief 
records of decisions, not of the discussions leading to these decisions. Oc- 
casional papers do provide glimpses behind the scenes, and of these full 
use is made—the correspondence between Goschen and the Governor in 
1890, the Edye memorandum on the commercial banking activities of the 
Bank, the marginal notes of ‘the man with the pencil’, and so on. 

The picture that emerges is of an institution which from the first 
mingled with a commercial sense a consciousness of some special duty to 
the government. As time went on, its special obligations extended beyond 
the government itself to the financial community and the general public, 
and eventually, after more than two centuries, it had stumbled into being 
just ‘the central bank’. The process was not only gradual, it was also 
blind. The Bank did not know,whither it was going. This is brought 
out especially in the many references to the ordinary commercial banking 
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business—a side of the Bank’s activities that has naturally had little pre- 
vious attention. Sir John shows, for instance, how the Bank was de- 
veloping its mortgage business in the 1820’s, before its venture into branch 
banking, while the vigour of the branch business at the end of the century 
is evidenced in the extracts from the Edye memorandum. It seems clear 
that the branches were established to catch existing profitable banking 
business and not with any long view to the promotion of sound banking 
throughout the country: I wish the author, with his unique knowledge of 
the background, had commented more fully on this matter. 

In his comments on the stumbling progress towards central banking, 
Sir John is inclined to excuse the Bank’s slowness on the ground that it 
was, at any rate, keeping up with governmental opinion and public opinion 
generally. There were quite definite views in the Court of Directors, but 
they generally just about kept pace with those outside (the Currency School 
view was, for example, emerging in the Court just before 1840) whereas it 
should, one feels, have been a step ahead, even if it could not always keep 
up with the best outside experts. The discussions that preceded the re- 
corded decisions would perhaps, had they also been recorded, have led us 
to qualify this view ; but it certainly looks as though the Bank was always 
something of an ‘Old Lady’. Sir John is too indulgent about all this : 
I felt particularly that he might have been more critical of the Bank’s 
behaviour after the 1857 crisis. He does, however, in his discussion (a 
masterly one it is) of the Restriction Period, comment on ‘ the fog of ig- 
norance ’ in which outsiders had to discuss the Bank’s conduct. Ricardo 
and Henry Thornton never had ‘ command of all the relevant facts. For 
this the Bank’s.refusal to publish them, as Allardyce and Grenfell and 
Ricardo had urged, must be held responsible ’. 

This history might have been tackled differently. The Governors and 
their deputies had great power, and it is possible that interesting practices 
grew up and disappeared again without ever occasioning formal decisions 
of the kind Sir John has reviewed. An economist with an insatiable 
appetite for figures might thus, by searching the detailed account books, 
have thrown more light on the relations between the Bank and the market 
—but I doubt it. Certainly no one but Sir John Clapham could have 
brought to the task the wide knowledge of the British economic back- 
ground, the maturity of judgement and the brilliance of presentation that 
will make this book a joy to the historian and the economist alike, and even 
to the general reader. There will be many who will say it is Clapham’s 
best book. 


R. 8. SAYERS. 


Government and Labor in Early America. By Ricnarp B. Morris. 
(London : Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1946.) 


Proressor Morris’s study is confined to white labour, and does not deal 
directly with slavery nor, more than incidentally, with free negro labour. 
The effects of the institution of slavery upon the status and prospects of 
white labour are mentioned in passing, and a small section is devoted to 
the attempts of free white labourers to protect themselves against the 
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competition of negro workers, slave and free. But this is not, in the main, 
a study of slavery. It does, however, deal very fully with a species of 
labour which was, in a sense, unfree—that is, with bound labour of various 
sorts—-indentured ‘ redemptioners ’ who paid for their passage by contract- 
ing to work for so many years, convicts, debtors, and apprentices, both 
voluntary and involuntary. In fact, a third of the book is devoted to this 
kind of labour. 

The remaining two-thirds deal with the most important questions 
affecting free labour in the American colonies down to a period shortly 
after the end of the war of the American Revolution. The book begins 
with a chapter on the ‘ mercantilist background’. The use of the term 
‘ mercantilist ’ is questionable ; it reposes upon the doubtful assumption 
that the ‘ Tudor industrial code ’ was as essentially a part of the mercantilist 
system as the Acts of Trade. But let that pass: it is a terminology which 
may irritate but need not, in the present instance, seriously confuse. The 
section of the book so described is valuable and suggestive ; its chief 
merit consists in the author’s awareness of the English system of legislation 
and jurisprudence on industrial matters, both as a background and as a 
parallel development after the foundation of the colonies. There follows 
a chapter on wages, which contains much more than its title implies, for it 
gives, at some length, a lively account, of much topical interest, of the 
attempts of the United States Congress and the state governments at 
what would now be called ‘economic stabilization’ during the American 
revolutionary war. Many phenomena of highly modern appearance are 
described, such as the disappearance of price-controlled goods on to the 
black market, the difficulty of procuring voluntary enlistment while 
industrial wages were rising, and (later) the drafting back of enlisted 
soldiers to relieve labour shortages in war industries. The reader would 
not willingly have missed this section of the book, however surprised he 
might be at finding it where it is. There follow chapters on concerted 
action among the workers, on terms and conditions of employment 
(largely concerned with methods of paying wages and legal remedies for 
recovering them), on maritime labour relations, and on labour and the 
armed services. 

As might be expected from Professor Morris’s past publications, the 
great strength of this book consists in its very full documentation of legal 
archives, both published and unpublished. The number of local court 
and government records cited is truly enormous ; indeed, the existence 
of such a mass of legal material, dating from the colonial period, will be a 
revelation to most British historians. This material does not appear to 
be evenly distributed all over the thirteen colonies ; it appears to be some- 
what sparser south of the Virginia border. Apparently, moreover, the 
author has not had the opportunity of consulting the archives of the 
British West Indies, though he has done his best with printed laws and 
calendars, and even some unprinted laws in the Public Record Office. 
For these reasons the sections on the ‘ Rice and Sugar Colonies ’ are some- 
times a little jejune, and a few general statements are made which need 
some qualification or explanation. (For instance, it is somewhat mis- 
leading to say, in a note on page 295, that ‘ negroes were also impressed in 
the West Indies for defence work’ without giving the reader any idea of 
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the heartburnings and precautions with which this practice was attended.) 
But Professor Morris’s work will presumably stand for a long time as full 
and definitive, at any rate for the colonies from Virginia to the northward. 

The chapters on ‘ maritime labour relations’ and the armed services 
are among the most important in the book, for they break new ground, 
not only in the sense of exploiting new material—particularly the 
colonial vice-admiralty records, which have been very little worked. 
Perhaps the treatment is a little too narrowly confined to the legal or 
institutional side, as is natural in a study which makes so much use of court 
records. For instance, it would have been interesting te have Professor 
Morris’s views on the reasons for the prevalence of desertion among seamen, 
which caused the men-of-war to resort so much to the press-gang ; and a 
little more light on the economic working of the ‘lay’ system on the 
whalers, the ‘ privilege ’ system on the intercolonial traders, and the prize 
system on the privateers, would have been welcome. 

There is one further difficulty about the extensive use of court records 
—a difficulty for which there is no ready-made solution. The witnesses 
in courts of law must often have lied, and the judges, in the colonies even 
more than in England, were amateurs and subject to class and political or 
personal influences, so that the decisions of the courts—even those which 
had no juries—may not indicate the weight of the evidence dependably. 
Depositions can therefore only be used with great care as evidence of the 
existence or prevalence of a practice. In this matter it is hard for one 
historian to control the judgement of another, or even his own; but Pro- 
fessor Morris appears to have taken all reasonable care about his use of 
this evidence. 

RICHARD PaREs. 


Monymusk Papers, 1713-1755. Transcribed and edited by Henry 
Hamitton, D.Litt. (Scottish History Society, Edinburgh, 1945.) 


THE eighteenth century marks the emergence of agriculture in Britain, so 
far as it can be dated, from the long years of traditional practice, and the 
beginning of the shift from subsistence farming to production for the market. 
It was a time of experiment and adventure. The cultivation of new crops, 
particularly of turnips and clovers, was leading to the development of 
improved rotations and larger output from the land. Landlords and 
farmers alike were concerned in this pioneer work. To-day, leadership 
and responsibility in the agricultural industry has passed almost entirely 
into the hands of the farmers ; in the eighteenth century, nothing is more 
interesting than the part which many landowners played, both in England 
and in Scotland, in the development of their estates and the promotion of 
rural industry. 

Of their number was Archibald Grant, the owner of the estate of 
Monymusk, in Aberdeenshire. Born in 1696, his father put him in charge 
of this estate of some 10,000 acres when he was only twenty years of age, 
and from that time until his death more than sixty years later, its improve- 
ment was his first and almost his only concern. He left a great collection 
of letters, leases, rentals, account books, court rolls, and innumerable 
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memoranda, all of which have been preserved by his successors in the 
baronetcy, and Dr. Hamilton has made a selection of them, with the per- 
mission of the late Sir Arthur Grant, 11th baronet, which has now been 
published by the Scottish Historical Society. 

When Archibald Grant assumed responsibility for Monymusk, the 
farming land was still divided into infield and outfield, and tenaats’ holdings 
were mingled each one among the rest upon the strip system of the tradi- 
tional open fields. But the English rotation of crops and fallow does not 
appear to have been practised, and the land was always foul and the crops 
poor. As the result of observation, Grant became convinced of the value 
of the English practice, and soon his leases included particular directions 
for bare fallow in definite proportions of the land each year. At the same 
time, he was experimenting on his Home Farm with crops new to farming, 
such as turnips and clover, and new to Aberdeenshire farming, such as 
wheat. He was also introducing the English plough to displace the 
clumsy Scottish implement of those days, and soon he was able to enjoin 
a new and definite rotation on his tenants, roots displacing bare fallows as 
a cleaning agency which also produced cattle fodder, and rotation grasses 
and peas being introduced as soil restoratives after its exhaustion by white 
straw crops. 

The inclosure of the open fields and the re-allotment of the land to the 
tenants in compact farms was the next step. There were none of the 
common rights of grazing, &c., associated with open-field farming in 
England, which involved as a rule an act of parliament to inclose, and so his 
inclosure was a much more simple matter. Scottish landowners could pro- 
ceed as seemed good to them, but Archibald Grant had the good sense often 
to leave the re-allotment of the land to agreement amongst the tenants 
affected ; he was fully alive to the importance of the human problems 
which such fundamental economic changes involved. 

The improvement of the farming lands was followed by the drainage 
and reclamation of much bogland, and the afforestation of wastes. All 
this work, in its earlier years, imposed a strain upon the landlord’s financial 
resources, which was met with difficulty. But when farms changed hands, 
it was always for higher rents, and he had his reward ; the estate rental 
increased threefold between the years 1733 and 1767. 

It is not surprising to read that Grant’s personality dominated everyone 
and everything in his neighbourhood, indeed he directed the whole life of 
the district. The inclosing of fields and the consolidation of holdings made 
some displacements inevitable, but Dr. Hamilton has found no evidence of 
serious evictions. His careful study of: the Monymusk papers has shown 
how general were the conditions and the problems of the agrarian revolution 
all over Britain. Grant’s work at Monymusk had almost an exact parallel, 
on a larger scale, in the development of the Holkham estate by Coke of 
Norfolk almost at the same time, and the evidence of the countryside to-day 
is proof of similar efforts, unrecorded at the time, of many other pioneers. 

C. S. Orwin. 
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Capitalism and Slavery. By Eric Wititams. (London: Cumberlege, 
for University of North Carolina Press, 1944.) 


THE argument of this book can be summarized in two propositions. The 
triangular trade between Britain, British America, and Africa (of which 
slaves and slave-labour formed an essential part) was fundamental in the 
structure of British economy in the eighteenth century, permeating most 
of the major branches of industry and commerce and assisting in the 
accumulation of capital for the industrial revolution. Its very success, 
however, led to its decline and that of the West Indies; for, in the face 
of the industrial and commercial developments which it had helped to 
bring about, its own importance rapidly decreased. The West Indies, 
which had been the key to prosperity, thus came to be looked upon as a 
nuisance and a disgrace. ‘ The capitalists first encouraged West Indian 
slavery, and then helped to destroy it’ (p. 169). 

Mr. Williams’ thesis is not novel but he has brought to its support 
a satisfying amount of evidence on the structure of the triangular trade, 
its ramifications and the connexions of the men engaged in it. This is 
all to the good, especially in these days when it is difficult to get students 
to understand how important the West Indies once were in British economy 
and policy. Mr. Williams, however, is not content with this. As an 
economic determinist he is obliged not merely to relate the abolition of 
slavery to the economic changes he has noted, but to ascribe it primarily 
to them. He holds, therefore, that the importance of the humanitarians 
‘has been seriously misunderstood and grossly exaggerated by men who 
have sacrificed scholarship to sentimentality’ (p. 178). This is the crux 
of the matter, where the economic, political, and moral arguments inter- 
sect. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that if Mr. Williams’ ac- 
quaintance with British domestic history had been somewhat broader 
and deeper he would not have pushed his argument (sensible and salutary 
as it is) quite so far. Phrases here and there support this conclusion : 
‘sentimentality, typical of the eighteenth century in general’ (p. 49) ; 
‘the eighteenth century in England was notorious for its alcoholism ’ 
(p. 79). It is an inexact statement of the law to say (p. 12) that, one year 
after the emancipation of the negro slaves, ‘ transportation was the penalty 
for trade union activity’. Another assertion, that ‘the harsh feudal 
laws of England recognized three hundred capital crimes’ (p. 11), ignores 
the fact that many of the capital felonies were of much more recent 
creation. These may seem to be petty criticisms but they do suggest 
that Mr. Williams’ knowledge of British domestic history has been ‘ got 
up ’, a little hastily, for the purposes of this book. And this affects the 
validity of his main thesis. There might be an overwhelming case for 
letting the West Indies take their very poor chance, economically. But 
this is not the same thing as the attempt to reform the whole structure 
of West Indian society, of which the abolition of slavery was the chief, 
though not the only, manifestation. Obviously, there was much more 
behind the abolition campaign than the single-hearted enthusiasm of the 
humanitarians. But the point is that, strong as the economic arguments 
against the West Indian position were, they had not, by 1833, led to an 
equalization of duties on West Indian and East Indian sugar; and, 
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moreover, that they did not logically involve the abolition of slavery. 
What made the whole West Indian controversy so extremely difficult 
was the co-existence of arguments based primarily on morality, sociology, 
politics, and economics ; each claiming to cover, but none in fact covering, 
the whole of the field. Mr. Williams’ book will be a useful corrective 
to what he calls the ‘ sentimental’ view but the eighteen-thirties were, 
after all, a period of febrile sentimentalism on top of deep religious con- 
victions. In giving too little weight to these considerations he has 
somewhat over-simplified the issues. W. L. Bury. 


1848. The Revolution of the Intellectuals. By L. B. Namter. (Raleigh 
Lecture on History ; London: Cumberlege, for the British Academy, 
1946.) 


ProFressor NamMIeEr’s study of the revolutions of 1848 is much more than 
a lecture ; it may be regarded as an introduction to a book or even as the 
first chapter of a history of Europe in 1848. No other scholar in this 
country could have written a work of this kind, and indeed no historian 
since Acton has been in a position to look at modern European history 
as Professor Namier sees it. Such a combination of intimacy and detach- 
ment depends, however, on something more than circumstance. It 
requires integrity of mind and a power of seeing history not merely as a 
record of events but as the ‘ finger writing on the wall’ ; severe, prophetic, 
and ineluctable in judgement. 

Detailed criticism would be an impertinence from a reviewer who 
cannot read a large part of the material upon which Professor Namier’s 
lecture is based. In any case the conclusions which Professor Namier 
draws from his evidence are convincing. He begins by clearing the way 
for his main subject—the political aspects of the revolutions in central 
Europe. He points out that the proletariat was defeated in France and 
the peasantry bought off in the Habsburg monarchy. ‘ What remained 
was the middle class led by intellectuals, and their modern ideology with 
which they confronted the old established powers and interests. Foremost 
in that ideology was their demand for a share in the government of states 
to be remodelled in accordance with the national principle.’ 

This remodelling would have been almost an impossibility even without 
the opposition of the Habsburg monarchy and of all those whose interests 
were bound up, directly or indirectly, with the survival of the dynastic 
principle. Hence the story which Professor Namier has to tell is a record 
of failure. If this were all, the record would be dismal enough, but there 
is something worse. Professor Namier explains that ‘in the interplay 
between constitutional and national movements on the European con- 
tinent, which opens in 1848, it is the latter that win’. Furthermore, 
the physical geography of central and most of eastern Europe, and the 
distribution of peoples centuries ago, have made it impossible for the 
victory of one national movement to be anything but tragic catastrophe 
for others. It has been the terrible fate of Poland to pay for the successful 
assertion of non-Polish nationalism. (Professor Namier quotes Guizot’s 
saying, ‘ Tout le monde s’est servi de la Pologne ; personne ne |’a jamais 
servie’.) On the other side, the victorious nationalism in the nineteenth 
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century was, in particular,German. The dégringolade of German liberalism 
in the Bismarckian period is explicable not only through Bismarck’s 
success. Already in 1848 the German intellectuals showed how little 
they cared for the rights of their neighbours when those rights conflicted 
with German political or territorial ambitions. Professor Namier does 
not spare the intellectuals for their treason. He ends his lecture with 
the contemptuous judgement passed on the Frankfurt Assembly by 
Alexander Herzen. This judgement is deserved. It has been repeated 
by French historians although most students of Germany in this country 
have turned a blind eye to the facts. If the judgement seems at this 
moment a little too severe, and if we are inclined to give more weight to 
extenuating circumstances, the reason may be that we have ourselves 
seen the aftermath of two wars fought for ‘freedom’, and that we are 
self-conscious about throwing stones. 


E. L. Woopwarp. 


Gli Archivi di Stato Italiani. (Ministero dell’Interno, Nicola Zanichelli, 
Bologna, 1944.) = 


L’Ordinamento delle Carte degli Archivi di Stato Italiani, Manuale 
Storico Azchivistico, published in 1910, provided an outline survey of 
Italian State archives that was of untold value, especially to foreign 
scholars. In recent years, however, that volume had begun to date, and 
gaps had become apparent that very considerably impaired its usefulness. 
Perhaps the most obvious of these was the absence of an account 
of the Archivi di Stato of Bolzano, Trento, Trieste with its sezione at 
Fiume, and Zara. These archives, since they were only handed over to, 
Italy at the end of the Great War, inevitably did not figure in the publica- 
tion of 1910; and though adequate separate accounts of each of them 
appeared,! these were naturally not so conveniently accessible as the 
Manuale.- Again, after the matter had been ventilated for nearly half 
a century, in 1932 the Archivi Provinciali of the old Kingdom of Naples, 
originally created by the Bourbon Law of 1818, were placed in direct 
dependence of the central administration. In this way there resulted 
the formation of twenty new Sezioni di Archivi di Stato, of which it was 
clearly desirable that a summary description should be available. 
Moreover, apart from the appearance of new Archivi di Stato, the 

accounts given of those existing in 1910 came to require modification and 
expansion—alike because of additions to the series these archives con- 
served (by gift, deposit, acquisition, or in the normal course of receiving 
public records no longer of administrative significance) and because of 


1 L. Santifaller, ‘Gli Archivi della Provincia di Bolzano’, in Arch. Storico Italiano, 
Serie vii, vol. ix. A. Zieger, ‘L’Archivio di Stato di Bolzano’, in Ad Alessandro 
Luzio gli Archivi di Stato Italiani, 1932. F. Mascelli, ‘ L’Archivio di Stato di Trento ’, 
in Ad Alessandro Luzio gli Archivi di Stato Italiani, 1932. F. Perroni, Inventario 
generale delle carte conservate nell’ Archivio di Stato di Trieste, &c., 1933. A. Crechici, 


‘L’Archivio di Stato in Zara’, in Ad Alessandro Luzio gli Archivi di Stato Italiani, 
1932. 
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new light thrown on old series by archivists’ labours over a period of thirty 
years. 

These facts led the Ministero dell’Interno to plan the present work, 
Gli Archivi di Stato Italiani, designed to replace the older Manuale by an 
up-to-date and authoritative account of all Archivi di Stato and Sezioni. 
From 1939-40 descriptions were furnished by the directors of the archives 
concerned ; by one of the chances of war, the editing of these and their 
final publication in a single volume were carried out under the auspices 
of the Fascist Republican Government. 

Of the very great importance of this book there can be no doubt. 
It does not, of course, claim to be an inventory, scarcely even a guide, 
to the state archives of Italy. But as a general indication of their contents 
it will prove especially useful, since historical factors in Italy have pro- 
duced these great de-centralized deposits of archives, situated, from the 
student’s point of view, embarrassingly far apart ; especially useful too, 
since migrations of manuscripts have often resulted in a particular docu- 
ment, or indeed series of documents, being found elsewhere than in what, 
at first sight, appears its natural provenance. Under circumstances of 
this kind, it is difficult to exaggerate the value of having available, within 
a single volume, a complete general view of the state archives. 

Gli Archivi di Stato Italiani runs to almost exactly twice the length 
of the old Manuale; it is a work of 600 pages. Each of the twenty-four 
Archivi di Stato is described with text (varying from 4 to 63 pages), 
separate index and bibliography. Descriptions of the Sezioni are of a 
more summary character, taking the form in each case of an introductory 
paragraph followed by a list of principal series ; for eleven of them short 
bibliographies are added, and there is also a general bibliography on the 
Sezioni as a whole. 

So far we have considered this book as a work of reference, and that, 

.no doubt, is its main value. From other points of view, a work produced 
by so many different hands must necessarily lack complete cohesion. 
At the same time, there is much of interest here for the student of history 
and archives, even if he is not himself working in the Italian field. He 
will find interesting sidelights on the circumstances within which the 
greater Archivi di Stato were first put on a satisfactory basis—a result, 
if one dare hazard a generalization, from the patriotic zeal of the late 
Risorgimento period. He will find much regarding Italian archive 
practice—Bonaini’s fondo diplomatico, for instance, common to most of 
the Archivi di Stato of Toscana, or the monstrous sistema Peroniano that 
was put most thoroughly into effect at Milan. Above all, he will find 
many pointers to the institutional history of the free cities and republics, 
the duchies and kingdoms, that made up Italy prior to unification. 

In two ways this book remains incomplete—and neither is the fault 
of those who produced it. 

The Nuovo Regolamento degli Archivi of 1939 provided for the creation 
of Sezioni di Archivi di Stato in the capoluoghi of each province. Though 
the war has not permitted anything like a complete implementation of 
this provision, new Sezioni have in fact been set up in fourteen places. 
Outline accounts of the series forming ten of these have appeared in 
various numbers of the periodical Notizie degli Archivi di Stato ; but it would 
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be convenient to have these descriptions brought together in a single place, 
with the addition of similar details for the four Sezioni so far unnoticed. 

Again—and this a tragic point—the present book naturally does not 
take into account the losses of the war period. Of those, incomparably 
the greatest has been suffered by the Archivio di Stato at Naples, but others 
(Bologna, Milan, Palermo, Parma, Pisa, Siena, and Turin among them) 
have had losses too. A definitive assessment of these is not something 
that can be produced at a month’s, or perhaps even at a year’s, notice : 
where an archive has been disturbed, much labour is necessary to set it 
to rights and determine what is missing. 

Written in a divided and war-torn country, the preface to the present 
book speaks of Italy’s archivists—‘ nel ricordo di tutti, comunque oggi 
dispersi o divisi, viene formulato l’augurio di trovarsi ancora domani a 
lavorare insieme nello stesso campo per ricostruire e andare oltre’. Is it 
too much to hope that a by-product of to-morrow’s labours will be a 
companion volume to the one noticed here, containing an account of the 
new Sezioni and of the damage suffered by the old Archivi di Stato ? 

H. E. BE tt. 


1 The new Sezioni so far created are at Alessandria, Ancona, Arezzo, Forli, Macerata, 
Perugia, Ravenna, Savona, Udine, Verona; Como, Livorno, Pistoia, Vicenza. De- 
scriptions of the first ten of these have appeared in the Notizie degli Archivi di Stato. 
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Short Notices 


Like the earlier invectives of Tertullian against Marcion the controversy 
between Jerome and Rufinus has furnished for centuries a theme for dis- 
cussion in which those taking part have been only too apt themselves to 
take sides. Nor, it must be admitted, have their reviewers always resisted 
the temptation. It may therefore be reckoned an advantage from more 
than one point of view, that a somewhat wider scope has been allowed for 
the latest contribution to the subject by a Redemptorist father, Dr. F. X. 
Murphy (Rufinus of Aquileia, 345-411, His Life and Works. Catholic 
University of America Press, 1945), as an exercise for an academic degree 
in philosophy. The life of Rufinus as here surveyed affords an opportunity 
of description of scenes at Rome and Aquileia, at Alexandria and Jerusalem 
and Aquileia again and the Campania during days when the disturbed state 
of the country and barbarian nomads provided a kaleidoscopic and dis- 
tracting background for a scholar’s life even without the complication of 
monastic problems and theological disputes. In addition, a detailed ac- 
count of the literary activities of Rufinus is illustrated by copious footnotes 
with references to authorities, ancient and modern, and a considerable 
number of extracts in text and notes which are welcome, even if they 
entail a larger amount of repetition than is to be expected in a book of 
under 250 pages. Space, however, is found also for a useful summary of 
“Regesta Rufiniana’ with conjectural datings and a select bibliography 
and index. As is inevitable, the famous, if somewhat squalid, dispute 
mainly, though by no means exclusively, arising from Jerome’s jealous 
concern for his own reputation for orthodoxy bulks rather large in Dr. 
Murphy’s nine chapters. He does his best to exhibit the clash of tem- 
peraments and of verbal missiles in such a way as to give a fair impression 
of the conflict, while at the same time himself showing cause against the 
unduly unfavourable estimate of the character and achievements of 
Rufinus left by Jerome’s superior mastery of language and the personal 
prestige which gave for later generations such overpowering weight to 
his denunciations. The writer does not perhaps allow sufficiently for the 
fact that among many modern students the most seriously adverse criti- 
cism of Rufinus proceeds not at all from their judgement of such polemics 
but from their estimate of the liberties which, sometimes avowedly, some- 
times not, he allowed himself in dealing with authors whose works he has 
in hand. From their point of view, whether in the case of Origen, Eusebius 
or the Clementine literature, the excuse of edification makes matters not 
better but worse. Regarded, however, from its own apologetic standpoint, 
this dissertation may reasonably be accepted as a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the subject, and this impression seems likely to remain in 
spite of criticisms which may suggest themselves in the course of careful 
examination. The proofs have not been very well read, and there are 
numerous errata which suggest defective observation of names and initials, 
&e., which it would not be fair to impute to the printer. There are also 
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sometimes curious slips in the rendering of texts, e.g. “ Anno et sex 
mensibus ’ (p. 74), does not mean ‘ sixteen months later ’, nor was it (p. 215) 
‘love for modesty which made’ Rufinus ‘ join the Melanian household ’, 
and it is similar carelessness which makes the writer refer (p. 118) to the 
‘bishop of Nazianzen ’. ‘ , C. JE. 
























The study of the works of Bede as a whole is in our day so seldom 
undertaken that even if the dominant motive for the investigation be a 
desire to exhibit the author in a guise which would perhaps have surprised 
himself a summary of results, systematized in a thesis-dissertation of 270 
pages including bibliography and index (The Venerable Bede: His Spiritual 
Teachings. By Sister M. Thomas Aquinas Carroll. Washington, D.C. : 
Catholic University of America Press, 1946), deserves to be brought to 
the notice of historical students in these pages. The historical chapter 
on Bede’s own spiritual life with its numerous references to his works and 
to a wide range of modern authorities (most notably the invaluable con- 
tributions of Professor Laistner to the study of the text) is indeed directly 
their concern, and also some sections of that on ‘ The Church as Bede 
knew it’. Both are interesting and occasionally attempt an independent 
reconstruction as in the story of Wilfrid where indebtedness to Dr. R. L. 
Poole’s ‘ St. Wilfrid and the see of Ripon’, in Studies in Chronology and 
History, is acknowledged with the qualification ‘I cannot see, however, 
justification for Poole’s determining upon Ripon as Wilfrid’s first bishopric ’. 
The remaining four chapters deal with ‘The Sacramental Life’, ‘ Sin 
and its Purgation ’, ‘ Incentives to Virtue ’, and ‘ The Life of Virtue’, 
in regard to each of which subjects an effort has been made to extract 
from the corpus of Bede’s writings a series of illustrations more or less 
after the modern fashion of systematic treatment. Again the result is 
interesting, though the process of argumentation may seem at times a 
little anachronistic and to try Bede’s utterances by a standard to which 
they do not always readily adapt themselves. And when in the Conclusion 
we read that ‘ Along with St. Gregory, Bede represents the fullest and 
clearest early authority on purgatory’ and remember the illustrations 
that have been given earlier and the accompanying criticisms it is difficult 
not to wonder if what has been done and said be really fair from the 
historical standpoint. No one, however, will fail to appreciate highly the 
zest and industry which have gone to the making of the book. OC. Jz. 

































A warm welcome is here extended to the latest volume of the Oxford 
Historical Series, for The English Lands of the Abbey of Bec, by Miss 
Marjorie Morgan (Oxford University Press, 1945), might almost serve as 
a model of the way in which a monograph of this type should be con- 
structed. The documentation commands confidence; the examination 
of evidence is thorough ; and it is impossible not to admire the skill with 
which the close analysis of manorial records is interwoven with an in- 
formative estimate of the influence in England of a great Norman abbey. 
The first part of this book is concerned with ‘ The Order of Bec’, and in 
particular with the difficult relations of the English priories, on the one 
hand with the Norman abbots, and on the other with local authorities 
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eager to exercise control. From this admirable survey Miss Morgan 
passes to consider the economic structure of the chief group of the abbey’s 
estates in England—the bailiwick of Ogbourne. The last section of the 
volume considers the circumstances of the suppression and the trans- 
ference of the abbey’s lands mainly for the endowment of colleges. Miss 
Morgan finds no evidence of particular decadence in the monastic life of 
the alien priories, nor does there seem any reason to suppose that these 
estates were not administered, albeit under. great difficulties, with fair 
efficiency. Although the bailiwick of Ogbourne was carefully organized 
for its particular purpose, its manors, widely scattered through southern 
and eastern England, included many distinct types of rural economy. 
Indeed, in the fifteenth century the whole organization exhibited signs of 
a revival after the political strains of the preceding period. The detailed 
illustration given to the activities of this particular group of alien priories 
forms a notable addition to a subject which has not yet been sufficiently 
studied. Seldom in recent years has so short a monograph by so young 
a scholar made a more interesting contribution at once to the ecclesiastical 
and to the economic history of England in the later middle ages. D.C. D. 


The beautifully produced Story of A Family Through Eleven Centuries ; 
History of the Family of Gorges (Boston: privately printed 1944), takes 
the reader nostalgically back to more spacious days. The author, Mr. 
Raymond Gorges, who worked on the material prepared by the Reverend 
Frederick Brown, died before the volume was published. It was issued 
as a tribute to his memory by Mrs. Raymond Gorges ; admirably printed 
with fine and well-chosen illustrations. It would indeed be difficult to 
praise the latter, in their presentation, their variety and scope, too highly. 
But family histories have been well produced before and their contents 
have proved valueless or nearly so, except as instances of the straining 
of the human mind after distinguished ancestry. It is the merit of this 
volume that Mr. Gorges is aware of the delusions engendered’ by tradition, 
not to speak of the fine crop arising out of the ingenious work of the 
sixteenth-century heralds; and has made a praiseworthy attempt to 
construct the early history of the family on the basis of historical evidence. 
His conclusions should be read in conjunction with the very full and 
informative note under Gorges in the Complete Peerage, vi. 13. Further 
inquiry into the origins of a family whose later significance is well brought 
out, yet with a due sense of proportion, should include an examin- 
ation of the late Mr. A. E. Fry’s invaluable abstract of Dorset Fines, 
probably not available to Mr. Gorges at the time he was writing. G. 8. T. 


In Studier vedrdérende Kardinal Nicolaus Brekespears Legasjon til 
Norden (Oslo: Fabritius og Sgnners Forlag, 1945) Dr. Arne Odd Johnsen 
publishes the results of detailed study and research. He has re-examined 
the sources and revised older views about Nicholas Brekespear’s visit 
to the Scandinavian lands. He reaches new conclusions on several points. 
The most important of these is his conclusion that Brekespear remained. 
in Norway not, as was previously supposed, for some two or three months, 
but not less than eight and « half months. This conclusion is based 
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partly on the evidence of continental records, and partly on the Icelandic 
annals (ch. iv). The author makes many other original suggestions, but ° 
few of them are so well worked out or so convincing as this one. He 
supposes that the cardinal’s anger with the Kings Eysteinn and Sigurér 
was due to their private lives and ruffianly conduct, rather than to their 
ecclesiastical policy. His attachment to the hunch-backed Ingi had as 
much to do with Ingi’s legitimate birth as with his religious views and 
policy (pp. 35-6, 118-25). The fact that Brekespear created Jén Birgisson 
archbishop of Nidaréss is used as evidence that he landed first at Stavanger, 
where J6n was bishop. It was only to be expected that the cardinal 
would bestow the pallium on the first Norwegian bishop whom he came to 
know (90-1). It is hardly necessary to attribute such naivety to a states- 
man of the calibre of Brekespear. The author makes great claims for 
Brekespear. He suggests, not only that he brought the originals of 
certain existing Norwegian homilies to Norway, but even that he was 
himself their author. The evidence given is hardly sufficient to justify 
the hypothesis. Nor need it be assumed that, because he originated in 
the south of England, Brekespear would be able to speak and preach in 
Old Norse (pp. 309 f.). This book is somewhat disproportionate and 
poorly constructed. Repetitions, often occurring at short intervals, tend 
to discourage the reader. Were it not for these, the work would not have 
covered 438 pages. Even if it had, the author would have found space 
for an index, and would have been able to survey the subject of Breke- 
spear’s expedition to Scandinavia more broadly than he has done. He 
treats Brekespear’s work in Sweden and Denmark in a somewhat summary 
fashion, evidently feeling that these questions would be better studied 
by Swedes and Danes (p. x). The author is aware that Iceland was also 
included in the new archdiocese of Nidaréss but, except for a few general 
observations, he hardly considers the radical effects which the innovation 
had on the political, ecclesiastical, social and cultural life of the Icelanders. 
Faults of presentation and selection of material should not lead the reader 
to overlook the valuable information which can be found in the pages of 
this book. There can be little doubt that the author has worked under 
difficult circumstances. G yy x. 


The double volume which the Sussex Record Society has issued for 
the years 1942 and 1943 is of unusual interest. It contains The Chartulary 
of the High Church, of Chichester (Lewes, 1946). The editor, Mr. W. D. 
Peckham, has included in his survey all the existing registers which are 
either chartularies or contain charter material, as well as the original 
Charters still surviving, but has based his book on the oldest register, 
“Liber Y ’, compiled im the latter half of the thirteenth centwy with ad- 
ditions of the fifteenth and sixteenth. He confesses to the omission of some 
stray documents occurring in the bishops’ registers and of some chapter 
leases of the sixteenth century, but the material he offers will proba! ly 
content all but the most uncompromising students of the middle ages. 
Each document is cross-referenced to show where, if at all, it is printed and 
in which other register than the one under treatment a copy of it may be 
found. A few references may be added, particularly to the later volumes 
of the Calendar of Charter Rolls, but we can only admire the care with which 
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the editor has done his work. A fuller account in the introduction of the 
- other registers used would have been convenient, but the reader is presumed 
to have access to R. L. Poole’s account of them in the H:storical MSS. 
Commission report. ‘ Liber Y’ itself is very thoroughly described. The 
plan of giving the contents of each document in English with occasional 
quotations of the Latin originals may be disappointing to many who would 
like full copies at any rate of twelfth-century deeds, but as most of ‘ Liber 
Y’ has been photographed, it might be possible to meet their needs by 
depos:ting the prints in some easily accessible library. The dating of the 
undated documents is invariably justified by noting with an asterisk the 
names of the witnesses on which it is based, a highly commendable plan. 
In some cases, e.g. nos. 113, 295, and 298, and nos. 294 and 297, the limits 
of date might possibly be reduced by comparison, of the documents them- 
selves. Specially interesting are some deeds connected with the rebuilding 
of the church about 1247, no. 87, dealing with the raising of money by 
means of indulgences, and with the Whitsuntide procession, and no. 404, 
which is a contract for plain and painted windows. In no. 760, the ‘chapter 
licet Heli extra de simonia’ which Mr. Peckham has failed to find is Deer. 
Greg. IX. V. iij. 31, the adverb presumably referring to Gratian’s book. 
In no. 834, dated 1358, Juysam can hardly mean ordeal, and is more likely 
to imply the stocks or the pillory. Many points which are here passed over, 
are noted at the end of the introduction, and are well worth studying. 


C. J. 


Historians, particularly those interested in social and economic history, 
have every reason to be grateful to Mary Sturge Gretton for her new edition 
of Burford, Past and Present (Faber and Faber, 1945). The book, on. its 
appearance in 1920, was at once recognized as a model piece of writing on 
local history. As such it has been all too long unavailable. Now, Mrs. 
Gretton has been able, by continued, and it may be added, loving, en- 
quiries into evidences to add some new facts to those that form the basts 
of the first and second editions—the latter appeared in 1929—and to 
illumine some of the earlier information. She can tell, here, what has 
happened to part of an old wall; or, there, where to look for the base of 
the old High Cross. Further, Mrs. Gretton, adding an entirely new 
chapter, has something to say of the shaping of the life of the community 
which is Burford during the years subsequent to 1928. It would be easy 
to be hypercritical concerning this later chapter, Inevitably, Mrs. 
Gretton, in the house called Calendars, the story of which was elucidated, 
like that of so much else in Burford, by the patient research of herself and 
Richard Gretton, regrets the passing away of the old life ; the drawing of 
Burford, so long a self-contained community, into wider orbits ; although, 
indeed,’she takes pride in the fact that ‘ strangers’ coming to settle in 
and about the town, remain ‘strangers’. But Mrs. Gretton has too 
keen a sense of the continuity of things; too vivid an apprehension of 
what she rightly points out as the vitality of Burford, to wish the town 
to become—to use her own word again—mummified. She sees clearly 
that such an event as the coming of the motor coach is an example of 
the way in which all history is linked together. It may be a common- 
place to say of this particular event that it restored prosperity to the old 
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posting-houses as well as bringing new ones into being. Such common- 
places are the very weft and warp of English history. And Mrs. Gretton’s 
careful comparisons of the speed of the new vehicle with that of the former 
horse-drawn mail coach ; and of the fares paid by the passengers, are of 
real value. Lastly, it is impossible to refrain from quoting one delightful 
example of persistence. The enrichment of the parish church by gifts, 
both in money and in kind, the latter often brought from foreign parts, 
is an interesting chapter in English ecclesiastical history. Burford church 
has its list of early benefactors, some known by name and others, like he 
who built the chapel of St. Thomas, known only by their works. Following 
these, Mrs. Gretton can tell of a benefactor of the twentieth century 
bringing back a processional cross from Spain; an altar frontal from 
Italy ; and many more things, to enrich the church that he loved. It 
may be said that Meade Falkner was a survival, as indeed he was. But 
survivals are part of the history of England ; and Falkner was in the direct 
line of descent from those Burford men of substance, John Windrush, 
the Spicers, and John Stowe, who in the fifteenth century were trans- 
forming the plain Norman church into a magnificent building; adding 
to its treasures choice vestments and altar furnishings. G. S. T. 






The fifth volume of Court Rolls of the Manor of Wakefield, ed. J. W. 
Walker (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 1945), covers the period 1323 
(1322 on the title page is a misprint) to 1331. Most of the business con- 
sists of suits between tenants, and sales, exchanges, and leases of land ; 
in addition there are records of fines imposed in the tourn for breaches of 
the peace and fines for domanial offences, mostly carrying off timber, 
brushwood and palings from the park, or allowing stock to break out. 
Labour services were slight and failure to perform them rarely appears 
in the rolls. The records will be most valuable for legal historians: they 
illustrate local developments of laws of inheritance and dower, the extent 
of the earl of Warenne’s liberties in his Yorkshire estates, and the position 
of the legal villeins in the soke. Villeins appear to have enjoyed con- 
siderable liberty to give and lease land or sell movables provided nothing 
was alienated from the lord’s fee: for instance (p. 113) Walter Gunne, 
the lord’s villein, was able to buy a house from John del Dale, villein, 
and sell it to Thomas Tanner, but because Thomas ‘ uprooted it and carried 
it out of the lord’s bondage ’, Walter was fined. On the economic side, 
in addition to information about the land market and the incipient in- 
dustries of the district, the rolls give hints of survivals of earlier organiza- 
tion: amongst them the references to Sourbyshire, and the duty of repair- 
ing the mill dam in the central manor of Wakefield, divided between 
tenants in the dependent vills of Sandal, Ossett, Stanley, Alverthoper, 
Thornes, Rastrick, Hipperholme, and Wakefield (pp. 118, 121; ef. vol. iii, 
p. Xvi). Of constitutional interest is the appearance (p. 198) of ‘ guardians 
of the peace’. The publication of a series of rolls over a long period 
necessarily involves editorial difficulties, not all of which have been over- 
come. The original Latin is not printed; and though the translation is 
still that prepared by Miss Stokes it has passed through the hands of three 
editors who are not always in entire agreement with each other on the 
organization of the soke. A comprehensive introduction on the whole 
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series of rolls, when enough have appeared in print, would perhaps be of 
more value to the student than an interim introduction in each volume. 
In the text more explanatory notes would be useful. Some entries are 
obscure : the heading services in the early part of the roll, which becomes 
servient later is hard to interpret, unless it is an error for serviens: a con- 
jecture born out by the fact that suits under bailiff on page 32 reappear 
under services on page 33. Here as in other places where the interpretation 
is doubtful a note of the original Latin would be welcome. The method 
of approximate dating is confusing: on page 1 we find a court ‘ held on 
Friday, the Vigil of St. Gregory (March 12), 16 Edw. 11 [1322-3] ’—actually 
March 11, 1323. How confusing this is, the printing of 1322 for 1323 on 
the title page shows. M. M. M. 


Professor Archer Taylor’s Renaissance Guides to Books—An Inventory 
and some Conclusions (University of California Press, 1945), is somewhat 
misleading in its title inasmuch as it deals mainly with seventeenth and 
early eighteenth-century bibliographies, though, needless to say, it also 
considers sixteenth-century bibliographical repertories. A short introduc- 
tion is followed by chapters on ‘ the variety of Renaissance bibliography ’, 
“the continuity of bibliographical tradition, ’ and ‘ the break in the biblio- 
graphical and cultural tradition’. These are followed by a ‘list af Re- 
naissance bibliographies cited’, and various indexes. This list, despite 
many serious omissions, for it does not include for instance, either Sanderus’ 
Bibliotheca Belgica Manuscripta (Insulis; 1641) or the important biblio- 
graphical lists by Filippo Tomasini, is doubtless the most important part 
of this book, and will certainly prove useful to scholars. But the rest of 
the book is most disappointing. Its tone is quite superficial throughout. 
The chapter on ‘ the continuity of bibliographical tradition ’, which aims at 
showing this continuity since classical times, shows a complete lack of 
familiarity with even the most famous bibliographical works composed 
during the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance. Mistakes are quite 
plentiful, and often of such a character as one seldom encounters in works 
of a learned nature. Thus we read for instance that Richard de Bury’s 
Philobiblon was written in the mid-fifteenth century (p. 49), that Guglielmo 
da Pastrengo was Petrarch’s teacher (p. 52), and that ‘ Anthony Hall 
printed John Leland’s Commentarii de scriptorious ecclesiasticis’. Professor 
-Taylor’s book has been admirably printed on excellent paper, and has an 
attractive binding. R. W. 


The title of Dr. Franz Hildebrandt’s volume Melanchthon: Alien or 
Ally ? (Cambridge University Press, 1946) suggests a popular contribution 
to the recent controversy about the responsibility of Lutheranism for 
Nazism. It is very far from that. It is in no sense popular: it is more 
like a text-book for the Honours School of Theology. Its fundamental 
problem is the relation of the humanist strain in Melanchthon to the 
re-discovered gospel and theology of Luther. Was it something essentially 
alien, or was it an ally rendering indispensable support ? ‘ What we want 
to know’ Dr. Hildebrandt says in his introduction ‘ is just to what extent 
the fathers of our Church availed themselves of the services of the humanist 
ancilla. It is not so much a question of co-ordination or synthesis between 
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two equal partners but rather one of engaging domestic help at the moment 
and in the interest of the “ establishment ”’ of the Reformation’. Melanch- 
thon’s modifications or concessions are scheduled and discussed in five 
different fields. The fourth on Concessions to Power does shed light on the 
recent controversy : the fifth on Concessions to Opposition provides the most 
compact and penetrating discussion of the Adiaphora and the Diaphora 
in the English language: but for the theologian who wishes to understand 
the development of Lutheranism, and for the churchman who wishes to 
dig deeper into the problems of the oecumenical movement, the whole of 
this scholarly investigation will prove most valuable. Although the 
author’s command of English is good, too many of his technical words 
retain their German form. Only once—in the word ‘ epitaph’ on p. 23— 
does there seem to be some real confusion in finding the English equivalent. 
H. W. 


The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires (Hakluyt Society, 1944, 2 vols.) 
contains also the Book of Francisco Rodrigues. The Suma Oriental 
(Account of the East) is the earliest general description of Asia by a Portu- 
guese writer, preceding even that of Duarte Barbosa, but it has lain 
forgotten, and almost unnoticed until now. In 1933 Mr. A. Z. Cortesao, 
following up a clue in some notes by the late Viscount de Santarém, began 
a search for it in Paris, and eventually in 1937 discovered, not the original, 
but a contemporary copy, which he undertook to translate and edit for 
the Hakluyt Society. Tomé Pires, born about 1468, went to India in 
1511 as a ‘ factor of the drugs ’, and, shortly after his arrival, was sent to 
Malacca. Here, and on tours in the archipelago, he gathered the material 
which he put together in the Suma, written partly in Malacca, and finished 
on his return to India in 1515. He was then sent to open up relations 
with China, where he arrived in 1517. After a series of misfortunes he 
was imprisoned in Canton in 1521, and in 1524 he was banished to the 
interior, where he died about 1540. The Suma is divided geographically 
into six books. The first two, covering the lands between Egypt and 
Malabar are of little importance, and the chief interest lies in the last 
four, telling what he saw or could learn of Bengal, Indo-China, the Malay 
Archipelago, China, and Japan, regions then practically unknown. His 
main purpose was economic, a description of the products, but he includes 
much information as to history and customs, and his work is conspicuous 
for the diligence with which he conducted his enquiries and his honesty 
in recording the results. The historical account of Malaya is not only 
the earliest known, but contains much that is not found elsewhere ; no 
other Portuguese author gave so full a description of Java and Sumatra 
and it is in the Suma that we first find the name Japan, under the form, 
Jampon. The Book of Francisco Rodrigues is of a different’ character. 
The contents are somewhat mixed, but can be grouped under the heads 
of nautical rules, rutters, maps, and panoramic drawings. The maps 
have been well known since they were reproduced by the Viscount de 
Santarém in 1849. About the author, a Portuguese pilot, practically 
nothing is known beyond what we can gather from his book. Of the 
introduction and notes by Mr. Cortesao, it is perhaps sufficient to say 
that they are fully up to the high standard that we have come to expect 
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in publications of the Hakluyt Society. Although he tells us that the 
Portuguese text is often obscure, this is not apparent in his excellent 
English version; as he gives us the original, Portuguese scholars can 
satisfy themselves as to the accuracy of the translation. The attractive- 


ness of the work is greatly enhanced by reproductions of Rodrigues’ maps, 
sketches, and drawings. J. 8. F. 


Public baths, in various health resorts, have exercised an important 
influence upon the social history of Britain. The Romans popularized 
certain watering places, notably Bath, but the subject of balneo-therapy 
attracted little attention until the sixteenth century. In 1562 Dr. William 
Turner, author of the well-known herbal, wrote a treatise in praise of the 
waters of Bath, and ten years later John Jones published The Bathes of 
Bathes Ayde, in which he extolled the virtues of the springs at Bath and 
Buxton. Early in the seventeenth century Tobias Venner gave an account 
of the nature and use of the waters of Bath, and he was followed by a 
number of other workers, notably Edward Jorden, who discussed the 
mineral qualities of the waters. Other springs now attracted attention. 
Tunbridge Wells, Harrogate, and Scarborough were mentioned. The well 
of Epsom claimed the attention of Nehemiah Grew, while Robert Boyle 
enumerated certain rules for the study of mineral water. In 1697 John 
Floyer wrote his famous History of Cold Bathing, which had a wide circula- 
tion. George Cheyne advised Bath water for gout early in the eighteenth 
century, and there were many popular references to public baths in the 
prose and verse of that time. Mr. Charles F. Mullett, in Public Baths and 
Health in England, 16th-18th Century (Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press, 
1946), gives specimens of some of the verses in praise of healing waters. 
Bath and Buxton now contested the supremacy, and many other watering 
places. One of the most famous literary figures of the century, Tobias 
Smollett, wrote an essay On the External Use of Water (1752), in which he 
emphasized the need for reforming the regulations at Bath and deplored 
the promiscuous bathing and lack of guidance. Robert Whytt was 
another Scot who, during his tenure of the Chair of Medicine at Edinburgh, 
wrote on the value of mineral waters. In Scotland, the spas of Moffat and 
Duns, now forgotten, became popular resorts. Sea bathing became 
fashionable in the eighteenth century, and there was opened at Margate 
the Royal Sea Bathing Hospital. Balneology gradually became a science. 
William Buchan, in his immensely successful Domestic Medicine, 9th 
edition, 1786, sounded a timely warning against the imprudent use of 
mineral waters when taken to excess. The social attractions of Bath, 
Tunbridge Wells, Malvern, and other places, increased their importance, 
while the medical profession upheld the scientific dignity of many resorts 
both in writing and in practice. The author of the present monograph has 
dealt very fully with the abundant literature at his disposal. His biblio- 
graphy of no less than 238 references, supplies a rich mine for all who 
desire to exploit this interesting side line of social history. D. G. 


There is nothing new nor original in Mr. E. T. Davies’ little essay on 
The Political Ideas of Richard Hooker (London: §.P.C.K., 1946). This 
is no blame upon the author. Much that is written on the history of 
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political thought is too often vitiated by the purpose of being original 
at all costs. Nothing could be more welcome and refreshing than a fair 
and balanced account of Hooker’s position as a theorist of the via media 
in the great religious as well as political issues which confronted him and 
his times. I doubt, however, whether Mr. Davies has succeeded in giving 
us such an account. For one thing, he seems to rely a little too con- 
fidently upon what he considers the best authorities for the understanding 
of the historical background of Hooker’s political thought. Thus he 
considers a ‘commonplace’ that the rise of ‘ modern liberties’ should 
be traced back to the Reformation, and that, on the other hand, ‘ one 
of the causes of the Protestant Reformation was the national spirit in 
Western Europe which expressed itself through the State’. Apart from 
the difficulty of reconciling such contradictory statements, I wonder 
whether any critically minded student of political thought would still 
be disposed to take the one or the other for granted. Surely the study 
of Hooker would have offered a good occasion for testing their truth. 
Mr. Davies’ analysis of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity was greatly aided 
by the scholarly research of Professor Sisson. Now that the doubts 
which had been thrown upon the authenticity of Hooker’s last books 
have been cleared, it is possible to consider tuem all together as a coherent 
whole. It is only to be regretted that Mr. Davies should not also have 
made use of Mr. R. A. Houk’s recent edition of the viiith book, which con- 
tains, in the introduction, a remarkable contribution to the interpretation 
of Hooker’s political thought. Mr. Davies’ reconstruction of Hooker’s 
political ideas lacks the definite contour and relief which can only be 
derived from a clear grasp of their historical as well as their constitutional 
background. Mr. Davies thinks that, ‘ so far from containing one theory 
of power, his (Hooker’s) Zaws contain many’. He holds that ‘ we look 
in vain for logical consistency in Hooker’s political views’, and that, 
above all, ‘ the most controversial and unsatisfactory portion of Hooker’s 
Laws is that in which he deals with the relation between Church and State ’. 
This is a strange conclusion to a book which purports ‘to re-awaken 
interest in Hooker’ and to ‘lead to a more general study of what he 
wrote ’. A. P. @E. 


Miss Allegra Woodworth, collecting facts for her study of Purveyance 
for the Royal Household in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia: December 1945), 
has covered a wide field, both in public and private collections. She is 
well justified in saying that such investigation—it was suggested to her 
by Professor Conyers Read—has long been needed. That she was unable, 
in the existing state of world affairs, to return to original sources to check 
quotations and figures, is understandable ; although it might have been 
judged worth while delaying publication until the checking could be 
undertaken. Nevertheless the data supplied by Miss Woodworth in her 
various chapters—for example, that on composition agreements between 
the household and the counties ; or that which deals with the problems 
of supply in the various household offices—should, together with the tables 
given as an appendix, prove useful to economists. The details given 
cover such things as prices; the nature of the foodstuff supplied—e.g. 
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the interesting list of wild fowl on page 66; and information concerning 
persons—Edward Skegge, the purveyor, who was buying in the market 
when he was stopped by the lord mayor and threatened with imprison- 
ment (p. 67); and the family by the name of Green which entrenched itself 
in the stable (p. 75). Had Miss Woodworth but confined herself to the 
orderly setting out of the information she has amassed, the whole, despite 
lack of correction, might have been acknowledged as an admirable piece 
of work. And to some extent it is so. Miss Woodworth’s eager industry 
deserves all praise. It is more the pity that in trying to relate her study 
to the history of purveyance in general, as well as to conditions in the 
reign of Elizabeth, she has indulged in generalizations of little value and 
often misleading. Some are based purely on imagination, such as her 
rendering of what the queen, or Cecil, or Sir James Crofts, was thinking 
at any given moment. More important, others derive from a misappre- 
hension of the nature of the social and economic structure and the methods 
by which it worked. Remarks on the parsimony of the queen or the cor- 
ruption of this or that official because he took a commission or other 
payment are out-moded. G. 8. T. 


Sir Harris Nicolas’s Memoirs of Sir Christopher Hatton, published in 
1847, was meant primarily as an edition of a Hatton letter-book and 
did not attempt a full-length biography. This need—for, however de- 
fective the material, an adequate life of so prominent an Elizabethan 
councillor can be of great service to scholars—has now been met by Mr. 
Eric St. John Brooks in his Sir Christopher Hatton, Queen Elizabeth’s 
Favourite (London: Cape, 1946). Mr. Brooks has used both manuscript 
and printed sources in his work, and has dealt fully with genealogical 
problems, with Hatton’s literary and other associations, with his building 
of Holdenby House, and generally with those personal and domestic 
aspects of a public career, which, though antiquarian in character, are of 
interest and importance. The central story of the life is necessarily 
handicapped by inadequate evidence, and the general historical background 
supplied by the author sometimes hardly seems justified by Hatton’s 
small place in it. Moreover, this background is the least satisfactory 
element of the book, being rather conventional, sometimes with obvious 
gaps in the reading, and faulty in judgement. But in spite of this, the 
book as a whole is a careful piece of scholarship and fulfils its purpose. 
There are a few points of detail one might wish to criticize. Mr. Brooks 
has overlooked a letter of Leicester’s in the Foreign Calendar (vol. xxi, 
part ili, p. 21), which, taken with two letters in Murdin’s Burghley State 
Papers (pp. 588, 589), casts fresh light on Hatton’s appointment as lord 
chancellor, throwing doubt on Camden’s story about the earl of Rutland 
and on Paule’s rather incredible story about Whitgift, and showing that 
Hatton asked for the post, that Leicester, Burghley, and probably Walsing- 
ham were strongly in favour of his appointment, that Elizabeth had 
virtually committed herself within three or four days, and that then, 
doubts entering her mind, she tried to put him off with the chancellorship 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, only to find the pressure from Hatton’s for- 
midable combination of supporters too strong. We also find Mr. Brooks’s 
inclination to think of Hatton as a crypto-Catholic unconvincing, and 
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similarly his tentative speculation that Hatton at one time aimed at snp- 
planting Burghley. On page 96, by taking the word ‘letters ’—as also 
did Nicolas—to signify the plural instead of the singular, he makes 
Elizabeth write two letters to Hatton in two days, whereas she almost 
certainly wrote once only; and on page 147, it seems highly unlikely 
that Burghley, writing in English, would use the word ‘ nobleman’ of 
Hatton, in which case Mr. Brooks’s identification is wrong. Later, he 
seems to imply (pp. 302-3) that Hatton was away from court, sulking, 
from October 1582 till January 1583, whereas there is evidence that he 
was at court again in the November. But these are minor flaws in a 
painstaking work. J. E. N. 


In Elizabeth’s Army (Oxford University Press: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1945) Mr. C. G. Cruickshank has a much-neglected subject of no little 
interest and importance. He has confined himself somewhat rigidly to 
the administrative side of the subject and his work rather suffers from 
his abstinence. The efficiency of work off the battle-field is after all mainly 
to be judged by its results on the battle-field: ‘every activity in war... 
necessarily relates to the combat’, and unless one sees what Elizabeth’s 
soldiers were able to accomplish or were prevented from accomplishing 
because of defects in the administration behind them, no verdict on it 
can be solidly based. The book, however, will be very useful to anyone 
who wants to pursue the subject more thoroughly and less narrowly. 
It is quite well put together, is based on careful research into original 
authorities and provides a trustworthy foundation, if more might have 
been said on such topics as the constitutional right of Elizabeth to com- 
pel her subjects to serve in her forces overseas. The picture presented 
is in the main one of the usual Elizabethan hand-to-mouth methods ; 
military organization was never tackled seriously and it is really a complete 
misnomer to use the word ‘ Army’; all that Elizabeth did was to send 
out a series of virtually independent expeditions without any real con- 
tinuity or coherence. No ‘standing’ or ‘established’ military force 
was ever created, the nearest approach being her forces in Ireland ; indeed 
Mr. Cruickshank’s phraseology often betrays some lack of familiarity 
with military matters and suggests that it was perhaps more a wish to 
break fresh ground than any special interest in the subject for its own 
sake which directed him to it. But for what he has given them those 
specially interested in the subject are his debtors. C. T. A. 


Dr. B. H. M. Viekke is well known to students by Nusantara, his full- 
length history of Indonesia. In The Story of the Dutch East Indies 
(Cumberlege, for Harvard University Press, 1945), with its numerous 
attractive illustrations, his aim is merely to give a background for the 
events which have recently been prominent in the headlines of the daily 
press. In a brief survey he traces the general course of events before the 
arrival of the Dutch, allowing due credit to the cultural achievements 
of Indonesian civilisation. Then he depicts with lively detail the rise, 
florescence and decline of the Dutch East India Company, telling how its 
servants, roused to their labours by a morning draught of gin, repeated 
the dose at frequent intervals to clear their heads while struggling for ten 
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hours or more a day to straighten their accounts ; how all day long, in 
office and even on parade in the militia, they smoked their pipes, or cigars 
at about ten a penny ; in fact, all about how they lived and how they died, 
young and in great numbers, despite drinking vast quantities of tea as a 
prophylactic against malaria. In 1800, when the Home Government 
took over the possessions of the Company, they were involved in the 
Napoleonic wars. Dr. Viekke summarizes the work of the great reformers : 
the Francophile Daendels under Napoleon, Raffles during the brief period 
of British rule, and Van den Bosch, who taught the Dutch the value of 
their colonial estate. He shows how colonial policy took a new turn when 
the Suez Canal opened up the East to liberal principles and private enter- 
prise, and dwells with legitimate pride on the material progress due to the 
cultivation of coffee, sugar, tea, tobacco and other products. ‘ Private 
enterprise worked wonders, but profits went chiefly to the promoters and 
not to the labourers.’ With the reaction against liberalism at the beginning 
of this century, the ‘ ethical policy ’, placed human welfare in the fore- 
ground, encouraging popular education and a care for hygiene. This 
coincided with the rise of nationalism, and he explains the measures taken 
to meet nationalist ideals by creating representative local councils and a 
People’s Council for the whole region, and by moving towards the recog- 
nition of Netherlands India as a self-governing unit within the Dutch 
kingdom. He claims that, notwithstanding a formidable rising in 1926, 
firmly suppressed, the success of these measures in fostering general good 
will was demonstrated when all communities and classes joined in a common 
front against Japanese aggression. The last chapter describes the Japanese 
invasion, the resistance it encountered, the sequence of disasters, and the 
turning of the tide, and ends on a hopeful note in the prospect of final 
victory and the speedy liberation of Batavia. If subsequent events have 
blurred the picture of growing mutual sympathy and understanding and 
belied the author’s hopes, his book shows that the hopes were not un- 
justified, and suggests that, as so often in the past, the Dutch will succeed 
in adjusting their policy to new conditions. J. 8. F. 


In the Adventures by Sea of Edward Coxere (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1945) Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein has found a story of real interest and 
well worth publishing, the life of a seventeenth-century merchant seaman, 
whose voyages to Newfoundland, to ‘ Barbary’, France, Spain and 
Portugal and ‘ up the Straits’ brought him many adventures, including 
a captivity at Tunis, two captures by the Spaniards, several narrow escapes 
from shipwreck and no little fighting. In the early days of Charles II’s 
reign he became a convert to Quakerism and thereafter suffered as much 
or more at the hands of his own countrymen as at those of ‘ Turk’ and 
Spaniard. Other stories of the sea exist for this period, but Coxere has 
a real power of describing his adventures and the men with whom he had 
to deal with a vividness and crispness which impart a special merit to his 
account of how trade was carried on and of the perils the merchant seamen 
had to face. Two or three things stand out : the cosmopolitan character 
of the crews—Coxere himself served in Dutch and Spanish ships as well as 
English, he finds Dutchmen on board Spaniards within a few years of the 
Spanish recognition of Dutch independence and he himself at times passed 
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himself off as a Dutchman in England, largely to avoid the press. He 
seems to have aequired a knowledge of several languages and to have found 
this useful and lucrative as a ‘ linguistic’. There are several references to 
the Spaniards’ fear of Cromwell: ‘it being Cromwell’s day, they dreaded 
our frigates’ (p. 44), and he speaks of Spanish rejoicings on Cromwell’s 
death, ‘ good news to the Spaniards, for he made them cheap’ (p. 76). 
Again he speaks of English gunners as ‘in esteem with the Spaniards ’, 
so that those who took him prisoner sought to make him serve them. 
To many readers the account of his conversion and of the difficulties in 
which it involved him will be the most interesting part of the story. As 
a Quaker he could not fight and as a sailor he could hardly avoid it, how- 
ever peaceful the intention of the voyage. Mr. Meyerstein’s editing has 
been efficient: he has to some extent modernized and standardized 
punctuation and spelling, but such liberties as he has taken have been 
limited, and his introduction and notes are helpful. CF & 


The anonymous Essay upon the Government of the English Plantations 
on the Continent of America, ‘ by an American’ (1701), is now edited, with 
an introduction, by Mr. Louis B. Wright (San Marino, California : Hunting- 
ton Library, 1945). It is a short tract, and well worth reprinting in this 
form; though the editor seems to exaggerate the extent to which it is 
unknown. Copies are in the main libraries; and at least one passage, 
beginning ‘ No one can tell what is law, and what is not, in the planta- 
tions ’, is comparatively familiar to historians. The author was evidently 
connected with the Byrds of Westover ; and two memoranda written by 
the second William Byrd are printed in an appendix. The point of view 
is interesting. It emphasizes colonial government, not colonial trade, 
about which there was a lively concern around 1700. It is distinguished 
by the local patriotism of Virginia. The author challenges Davenant’s 
defence of the proprietary and chartered colonies, and regards their lax 
administration with the disapproval natural in a citizen of the first royal 
colony. He discusses trade chiefly in terms of tobacco and of the damage 
inflicted on Virginia by pirates harboured elsewhere. He insists on a 
greater representation for Virginia than for any other colony in a projected 
general assembly. Looking back over the century he reflects on the 
introduction of royal government in Virginia and advocates a similar 
change to direct control in the rest of America. Authority could thus be 
standardized, and trade regulated uniformly. Greater care could be taken 
in the appointment of capable and suitable governors ; and a general 
assembly could be set up for defence and other common needs. There 
should be a more systematic investigation of American conditions, prefer- 
ably by a travelling commissioner appointed by the crown. The essayist 
does not advocate a separate constitutional status for the colonies. Indeed, 
by attacking the thesis that ‘the king should have a more absolute power 
in the plantations than he hath in England ’, he dismisses or ignores the 
possibility of a special relation between crown and colonies. According to 
the editor this means that ‘the English plantations in America occupy 
the same relation to king and parliament as the realm of England itself ’. 
Whether the author would subscribe to this interpretation or not, he 
obviously belongs to a period when a distinctively American attitude had 
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not developed fully, though local loyalties were strong. His essay gives a 
clear, categorical and brief statement of what a Virginian at this time 
thought about the governmental system, and what he would do to 
improve it. . G. H. G. 


The twentieth volume of the Journal of the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts (Boston : Massachusetts Historical Society, 1945) covers the 
two General Courts of 1742-4. These years were not only uneventful, but 
also uncontroversial (which is not the same thing in cclonial history). 
For this reason, the journals exhibit very little connected political history. 
The currency is the only subject treated at any great length in the speeches 
and replies displayed upon the record. In the first place the General 
Court had to deal with the judges’ attempts to allow for the rate of de- 
preciation im enforcing the repayment of debts expressed in Massachusetts 
currency. Moreover, the legislature suddenly woke up to the inter- 
colonial character of the currency question : it was of little use for Massa- 
chusetts to set its house in order if the other colonies, especially Rhode 
Island, were to aggravate the confusion by continued emissions. But 
even in this matter of the currency no coherent account of what happened 
can be pieced together from these journals alone. Their real value consists 
in their illustration of the almost ubiquitous administrative and even 
judicial activity of the legislature, which went, in some respects, beyond 
the contemporary practice of the house of commons. Sometimes this was 
warranted by the charter or the circumstances : for instance, the creation 
of new precincts, though it does not exactly resemble anything that the 
British parliament did before 1832, had to be undertaken by some public 
authority, and it was usual for American legislatures to perform this task. 
(The General Court appears to have done this work thoroughly, sending 
committees of its members to enquire upon the spot.) But there were 
further interferences, of a less warrantable kind, with the local authorities 
and even judicial processes. The latter were so frequent and so detailed 
as to move Governor Shirley to protest in 1744. The General Court did 
not, indeed, usually attempt to upset judicial decisions by giving contrary 
decisions of its own; but it frequently ordered new trials or suspended 
execution of sentences, and on one occasion it ‘recommended, enabled 
and empowered ’ the judges to reconsider all judgements given for debts 
due on bonds and mortgages in the last ten mouths, and recommended to 
them a rule for the future assessment of such debts. In this connexion it 
must not be forgotten that the judges of the Superior Court depended 
upon, or at least expected, a salary which the General Court voted from 
year to year. One apparently pleasant feature of all this administrative 
activity is the care taken of the interests of Indians who had occasion to 
sell their land ; but we cannot discern at this distance whether the safe- 
guards were real. The imminence of the French danger, so often talked 
about before it came, seems to have made the General Court more reason- 
able than usual in dealing with the Governor’s demands for military 
expenditure. But although they did not play politics with this matter in 
the worst sense, one wonders whether full value for money would ever 
have been obtained from the numerous stockades built up and down the 
country : was this plan due to the pervasiveness of the panic or to an 
early manifestation of log-rolling in appropriations ? R. P. 
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The workings of political patronage in the eighteenth century are 
gradually becoming clearer ; and Miss Ellen E. Brennan has made a useful 
contribution under the unprepossessing title of Plural Office-holding in 
Massachusetts, 1760-1780 ; its Relation to the ‘ Separation’ of Departments 
of Government (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 
1945). She undertakes to show that Massachusetts was subject to a 
system of ‘ influence ’ which failed as a method of control there, as it did 
in England, in face of the movement for popular government. More 
specifically—and the detail is the valuable part of this monograph—the 
purpose is ‘ to show the relation of the custom of plural office-holding to 
the movement for a separation of the departments of government in 
Massachusetts in the latter part of the colonial period, as that movement 
culminated in unmistakable provisions in the Massachusetts Constitution 
of 1780’. The work falls naturally into the colonial and revolutionary 
periods. In Massachusetts as elsewhere the council, suspended between 
an English executive and a local legislature, had long been a weak part of 
| the frame of colonial government. Miss Brennan gives much of her 
attention, to it, showing how patronage was especially prolific there, and 
how a ‘select council’ appeared in much the same way as an ‘inner 
cabinet’? in England. It is worth noticing that the reorganized govern- 
ment of revolutionary Massachusetts revived this kind of patronage to an 
even greater degree, so that every member of the council received some 
additional appointment. A study like this has its own pitfalls. The 
author, following her chosen, trail, brings into her bag other game than 
what she is tracking. Plural office-holding is a good theme, but it is not 
identical with oligarchy or with colonial opposition to the Stamp Act. 
Nor does a sermon on the time-honoured subject of subordination (pp. 
165-6) necessarily have much to do with plural office-holding merely 
because it attacks faction and patronage. Writing in an age of com- 
parative constitutional precision, at any rate in the United States, it is 
easy to become impatient with the apparent muddle of administration in 
an earlier century ; and in making her judgements Miss Brennan may not 
allow enough for the sheer necessity of solid support somewhere, which 
a colonial governor, like a renaissance pope, might seek in nepotism and 
patronage. The old-fashioned use of the word ‘ department’ rather than 
‘branch’ of government, even though authentic, is somewhat ambiguous . 
when, applied to a period in which the relation of ministers to each other 
and to the Crown was uncertain. The author’s style, happily free from 
affectation, does not escape entirely from confusion. Thus in 1780 ‘ the 
powers of government were left practically where they had been under the 
province Charter, which was far from being separated into three different 
types on the basis of departments’ (p. 151). Miss Brennan, however, in 
emphasizing practice rather than theory as the basis of constitutions, and 
as the test of checks and balances, shows that she is well aware of the 
broad implications of her subject and the modern relevance of the whole 
theme of constitutionalism. G. H. G, 
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Unlike M. G. Debien’s earlier Notes dhistoire coloniale, his latest 
publication on Gouverneurs, Magistrats et Colons: L’Opposition parle- 
mentaire et coloniale a Saint-Domingue, 1763-1769 (Port au Prince : 
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Valcin, 1946), is mainly political in interest. It consists of a number of 
documents, strung together by a commentary, illustrating the opposition 
to the military and financial reforms and to the re-establishment of the 
militia in St. Domingue after the seven years’ war. This interesting 
episode bears some resemblance to the contemporary troubles in the 
British colonies : it started with an attempt to finance a military reorgan- 
ization, initiated by systematic reformers who, inspired by the lessons of 
the war, were no longer content to muddle along. The documents pub- 
lished by M. Debien do not, taken by themselves, establish anything 
very definitely. Half of them are letters from a member of the Port-au- 
Prince conseil; they breathe the professional pride of a parlement-man 
accentuated by the factiousness and personal suspicions which coloured 
all constitutional thinking in the West India colonies of whatever nation- 
ality. The most interesting documents are those in the second half of 
the volume, illustrating the attempt of the authorities in the southern 
quarter of the colony to re-establish the militia against the wishes of the 
white and coloured population. As evidence against the comte d’Argoit 
they are, by themselves, nearly worthless; but they illustrate the pre- 
cariousness of law and order in that quarter of the colony at the height 
of its prosperity and, as M. Debien points out, they serve as a prelude 
to the far graver troubles of the colony after 1789. R. P. 


In The Eastern Frontier of British India (Calcutta : Mukerjee, 2nd edn., 
1946) Mr. A. C. Banerjee traces the relations of the East India Company 
between 1765 and 1826 with the states along its eastern border, showing 


how it came into contact, and finally into conflict, with Burma. The 
acquisition of power in Bengal brought the Company into relations with 
five states : Cooch Behar, the Ahom kingdom of Assam, Cachar, Jaintia, 
and Arakan. On the far side of Assam and Arakan lay Burma, partly 
separated from Assam by Manipur. Cooch Behar was in effect subject 
to the Bhutanese, but in 1773 invited the Company to expel them, at 
the same time acknowledging its suzerainty. This extended the British 
frontier with Assam. In 1782 the Arakanese appealed to the king of 
Burma to rid them of a tyrant, but the Burmese, who came as friends, 
remained as rulers, and thereby reached the British frontier, where the 
_Arakanese, using Chittagong as a base for raids across the border, were 
an endless source of friction. Similar local quarrels in Manipur led to the 
calling in of the Burmese, and in 1812 it became definitely a vassal state 
of Burma. This extended the Burmese frontier with Assam. For some 
years the Ahom kingdom had been disintegrating, and numerous rivals 
successively appealed to the Company for support, but with no more 
than a half-hearted response. In 1815 a claimant to the throne, failing 
to get help from the Company, invited help from Burma. A Burmese 
army placed him on the throne, but shortly after its departure he was 
assassinated, and in 1819 the Burmese returned and occupied Assam 
as a conquered province. This left only the petty states Cachar and 
Jaintia as a buffer between the British and Burmese. Exiled princes 
from Manipur and Assam took refuge in Cachar, finally ousting the rajah, 
who fled to Sylhet in British territory. Meanwhile the Burmese were 
requiring Jaintia to acknowledge their suzerainty as successors to the 
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Ahom kings in Assam. The Viceroy felt that it was no longer possible to 
abstain from intervention. He decided to extend British protection to 
both states and to support their rulers against Burmese aggression. A 
trial of strength was now inevitable. The immediate occasion of the 
war, however, was a Burmese attempt to make good by force of arms 
their claims to an island on the Chittagong frontier. By the peace treaty 
of 1826 the Burmese were compelled to cede Arakan, and to abandon their 
claims over Manipur and Assam, so that Bengal ceased to be a frontier 
province. That in brief is the story which Mr. Banerjee relates, in great 
detail, and with numerous quotations from contemporary sources, but 
very clearly. His work is a useful and interesting contribution to a little 
known period of history. J.S. F. 



























Nationalism within the Roman Catholic fold is perhaps nowhere more 
evident than in Canada, where French and Irish pull against each other 
and the relations between them are not improved by their lively con- 
sciousness of the American background. These considerations colour the 
writing of Québec et l Eglise aux Etats-Unis sous Mgr. Briand et Mgr. Plessis 
by Father Laval Laurent (Washington : The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1945), a promising young French Canadian scholar whose tragic 
death by drowning occurred before this, his doctoral dissertation, went to 
press. It is a close study of the ecclesiastical relations between the see of 
Quebec and the church in the United States during the incumbencies of 
Mer. Briand (1766-84) and Mgr. Plessis (1806-25). It was logical for the 
author to begin with the consecration of the first bishop in the British: 
colonial empire, but not to leap over the gap in the middle, even though 
bishops of lesser importance then ruled in Quebec. Nearly half the first 
part of the volume is devoted to a chapter on Bishop Briand and the 
American Revolution. This is a delicate subject for French Canadians, 
whose attitude during that crisis has been attacked from opposite sides. 
Irish Catholic historians in the United States have repeatedly accused 
Briand and his clergy of abusing their spiritual authority by using it to 
uphold the temporal authority of the British against the invadingAmericans, 
and it is not easy to repel this charge without falling back before the 
English-speaking Protestant Canadian charge of disloyalty. Father 
Laurent has done it ably, though he missed a nice bit of evidence in the 
clerical use of an intercepted letter penned by an American general. 
Much less satisfactory is the very cursory treatment of the Canadian 
reaction to the Franco-American alliance. In the second part of the 
book, the defence of Mgr. Plessis against the common Irish-American 
criticism that he interfered in the affairs of the church in the United States 
to preserve and strengthen French influence is good but not entirely con- 
vincing. Laurent seems to have thought Plessis free of racial prejudice, 
though he quotes the latter’s reports to Rome, blaming ‘la canaille 
Irlandoise ’ for troubles in the New York church and ‘ Moines Irlandois, 
vagabonds ambitieux qui pour le malheur de ces diocéses voudroient y 
occuper les premiéres places ’ for complaints Americans made against their 
French bishops. References to lay history of the time betray a surprising 
ignorance, but the bibliography and footnotes bear witness to the author’s 
extensive use of unpublished sources. Most of the manuscript material 
cited is in the archiepiscopal archives of Quebec. A. L. B. 
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A handsomely produced volume, consisting of 32 pages of manuscripts 
in facsimile preceded by 46 pages of introductory text, on The Declaration 
of Independence—The Evolution of the Text as shown in Facsimiles of Various 
Drafts by its Author, Thomas Jefferson (Oxford University Press, for 
Princeton University Press, 1945), is the first fruit of the labours of Dr. 
Julian P. Boyd, Librarian of Princeton University, as historian of the 
Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commission. If the same high standards 
of editing and of production are maintained throughout the forthcoming 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, of which Dr. Boyd is general editor, the latter 
will constitute a memorable contribution to historical scholarship, although 
British librarians may sigh (and the Treasury look askance) at the prospect 
of having to find ‘ six or seven dollars’ per volume for the ‘ more than 
fifty volumes’ of the complete edition—even if this $350 or so is spread 
over the estimated publishing period of ten years. Dr. Boyd’s introduction 
and facsimiles by no means supplant Professor Carl Becker’s The Declaration 
of Independence : a Study in the History of Political Ideas (a second edition 
appeared in 1942), which printed the text of Jefferson’s original rough 
draft, showing clearly the alterations made in committee and by Congress, 
and which remains invaluable to the student, but they supplement it in 
several useful ways. Several contemporary copies made by Jefferson 
himself which have not previously been accessible are reproduced and 
discussed, in addition to the more familiar rough draft, John Adams’ 
well-known copy and that made for Madison by Jefferson in 1783. This 
last appeared in facsimile in P. L. Ford’s Writings of Jefferson as long as 
‘forty years ago, and remains the most easy to read and most illuminating 
of all, although Dr. Boyd prefers the rough draft, which he calis with 
pardonable exaggeration ‘the most extraordinarily interesting document 
in American history’. But while the different users of Dr. Boyd’s book 
may have their varying preferences as between the several drafts he 
reproduces, few would deny to the Declaration of Independence in its final 
and adopted form its place among the most important documents in all 
history. Dr. Boyd’s editing permits us for the first time to study it with 
the meticulous care it so richly deserves. J. A. H. 


The Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Edmund Malone, edited by 
Arthur Tillotson (London: Cumberlege, for Louisiana State University 
Press, 1946), is the first volume of The Percy Letters to be issued, and when 
the series of eight or ten volumes, which are appearing under the general 
editorship of Professor David Nichol Smith and Professor Cleanth Brooks, 
is completed, it should prove to be not only a happy example of Anglo- 
American co-operation but an invaluable contribution towards the literary 
history of the later eighteenth century. The correspondence between 
Percy and Malone, which is now succinctly annotated by Mr. Tillotson, 
began in earnest when Percy was made bishop of Dromore in 1782. He 
at once devoted himself whole-heartedly to his ecclesiastical duties but, 
though he had little inclination or occasion to continue any extensive 
literary work of his own, he did not lose his interest in the scholarly labours 
of his friend. Malone was engaged on his Life of Dryden, and engrossed 
in his monumental study of Shakespeare, and Percy contributed to his 
researches by answering his questions and proffering knowledgeable sug- 
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gestions. He also relied on Malone for news of the Literary Club. The 
club by the beginning of the new century was losing its original freshness, 
and it stayed in existence mainly through the continuous efforts of Malone : 
he often complained to Percy about the difficulties he met with in recruiting 
new members and in encouraging those formerly active to attend the 
meetings. Many of the letters from Percy are missing, most of Malone’s 
are available ; it was Percy to whom news was of such moment, Malone 
who could satisfy his curiosity ; and so a much clearer and more detailed 
picture of Malone than of the bishop is presented : it is the picture of a 
great scholar who would take nothing upon trust, nor avoid any difficulty 
in his search for the truth. ‘Give us but time,- place and names’, he 
wrote, ‘and the genuineness or falsehood of any story may be easily 
ascertained.’ During the later years of his life, Percy was slowly becoming 
blind, and this correspondence must have been doubly precious to him 
when he had only his memory to 1emind him of his early fruitful and social 
years in London. W. D. B. G. 


‘From the Halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli’, run the 
words of the song of the United States Marines. Yet it is safe to say that 
few Americans, and still fewer Englishmen, are aware of the events to 
which these words allude. There was a time when the name of William 
Eaton was a household word, at least in New England. But to-day his 
role is a matter of historical curiosity rather than of widespread historical 
knowledge. William Baton was a Yankee diplomatic agent in the Barbary 


states. He conceived, in the course of his employment, the idea of giving 
an especial turn to the war with Tripoli, in which the United States was 
engaged in the early years of the nineteenth century. Going to Egypt, 
he managed to get into contact there with the brother of the Pasha, and 
to persuade him to participate in an overland invasion of Tripoli, with the 
object of overturning the then existing government. With a motley army 
of Arabs, thirty-eight Greeks, ten Americans, and other assorted nationali- 
ties, he marched from the borders of Egypt as far as Derna, over much 
the same route that was to be followed by Marshal Montgomery a hundred 
and thirty-eight years later. Succeeding in taking this town, he found 
that the American naval commander in the Mediterranean was ready to 
make peace with the reigning Pasha; and as a result Eaton was com- 
pelled to abandon his enterprise and, with his frustrated protégé, to go 
on board an American frigate that had come into the harbour of Derna. 
There are few more interesting stories than this one, a mixture of heroism 
and opéra bouffe. In First Americans in North Africa: William Eaton’s 
Struggle for a Vigorous Policy against the Barbary Pirates, 1799-1805. By 
Louis B. Wright and Julia H. MacLeod (Cumberlege, for Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1946), it is placed in a somewhat new perspective. Eaton is 
seen to have been one of the most convinced advocates of the use of force 
against the Barbary states, to force them to put an end to their piracies. 
He is placed in the context of the whole policy of the United States in the 
Mediterranean, and his energy, imagination and tenacity stand out in a 
new light. As early as 1799 he was urging an end to the complaisant 
policy of paying tribute to the corsairs, and was acquiring and sending 
home information useful if war were to be waged. His character stands 
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out more clearly and more completely as the result of the exploitation by 
the authors of the Eaton papers in the Huntington Library at Pasadena. 
There are some fair criticisms of this book. The authors are a little 
too ready to applaud Jefferson’s naval policy; they are right in giving 
him credit for the Barbary wars, but hardly right in justifying his leader- 
ship in naval matters in general. The book is not always well-centred ; 
the relations of the United States with the various states of Barbary are 
sometimes discussed without much reference to Eaton. And the role of 
this extraordinary adventure is to some degree exaggerated. Whatever 
the merits of the Yankee leader, the fact remains that the real extinction 
of Barbary piracy dates from 1815-16, and not from 1804-5. DD. =. 


The projected work Colonies et Empires: Collection internationale 
de documentation coloniale, under the direction of Professor Ch. A. Julien, 
is interesting evidence of the renewed activity of French colonial historians. 
Historians in this country will look forward with particular eagerness to 
the six-volume Histoire de Vexpansion et de la colonisation frangaises and 
to the fifteen volumes of classical texts of French colonization. The 
first series, however, travels beyond the field of French colonization, and 
a collection of brief biographical studies by various authors, entitled 
Les techniciens de la colonisation (xix®-xx® siécles) (Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1946), is the first volume to appear. France is 
represented by Bugeaud, Faidherbe, Gallieni, Pavie and Lyautey, and 
these well-documented chapters will be of real use to non-specialist students. 
The British Empire is represented by Selkirk, Wakefield, Durham, George 
Grey and Rhodes: little fault can be found with the selection, though 
one could wish Lugard was included. There is no pretence of using new 
material, and circumstances have prevented the use of books that have 
appeared in wartime. But M. Marcel Giraud’s contributions on Selkirk 
and Durham and M. André Siegfried’s on Wakefield can be commended 
unreservedly, except for the fresh currency given (by M. Siegfried) to the 
old epigram allowing Wakefield the credit of ‘thinking’ the Durham 
Report. M. Maurice Crouzet’s study of Rhodes advances some ideas 
that cannot altogether be accepted about his native policy. Unfortunately, 
M. Leenhardt’s account of Grey, though intelligent, is too eulogistic and 
quite unreliable in detail. Germany is appropriately represented by Peters, 
Belgium rather oddly by Emile Banning, who never saw a colony, Italy 
for the sake of completeness, presumably, by Balbo, the Netherlands— 
not very fairly—by van den Bosch, Portugal by Serpa Pinto. Taken by 
itself, this volume suggests that the object of the series is vulgarisation 
rather than original scholarship; and M. Julien begins his introduction 
with the questionable statement ‘histoire coloniale est le triomphe de 
la biographie’; but the general prospectus of the series gives reason to 
hope that there will be a full critical apparatus in the later series. 


Ww. 2. &. 


When, in 1838, Gladstone wrote The State in its relations with the Church, 
he fully realized that he was opposing the prevailing belief that ‘ Govern- 
ment ought to exercise no choice in matters of faith, but leave every man 
without advice, or aid, or influence from that source to choose for himself ’ ; 
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and it was for this reason that his book ‘ fell flat’. Mr. Alee R. Vidler 
has been inspired by a reading of Gladstone’s book to analyse once more 
the problem of the relations between church and state, taking Gladstone’s 
survey as the basis of his study (The Orb and the Cross, London : 8.P.C.K., 
1946). In the new era of collectivism which seems to be opening, with its 
reaction against laissez faire and its emphasis on planning, Mr. Vidler sees 
in Gladstone’s writings ‘a value and a relevance which have not hitherto 
been claimed for them’. ‘The question has to be asked’, he writes, 
“whether the christian faith can be so re-presented to the state and so 
recover its hold on the community as to lead to the public acknowledge- 
ment of its truth, and so to a new form of marriage between the visible 
church and the state,. His general conclusions are themselves incou- 
clusive: ‘ Until the christians have found the way to a recovery of the 
unity of the visible church, there can be no true marriage of church and 
state in England again’; ‘ involved as we are at present in a process of 
transition, of which the outcome is incalculable, we are not in a position 
to say what will be the best possible form that the relations between 
church and state can take’. Mr. Vidler’s book will be useful to students 
of divinity, for whom it was doubtless primarily intended. A. A. 


The greater part of the Report of the Department of Public Archives 
for the Year 1944 (Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1945) is taken up with a 
continuation of the calendar of the official correspondence of the lieutenant- 
governors of Upper Canada (series Q). The years covered are 1838 and 
part of 1839, most of which fall within Sir George Arthur’s term of office. 
A good deal of the more important material must have been printed before, 
but there are a number of private and confidential despatches throwing 
light on details connected with the rebellion or with the government of 
Upper Canada. The calendar is primarily for Canadian students but 
series Q is a transcript of papers in the Public Record Office and students 
in this country wishing to work on Canadian history in the period should 
not neglect this volume. A few interesting eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century documents are also printed. W. P. M. 


The Queen Thanks Sir Howard, by Mary Howard McClintock (London : 
John Murray, 1945), tells us little or nothing about Queen Victoria’s part 
in politics ; it shows her, in great detail, in her matriarchal capacity. Even 
here it tells us little that is new in the sense of being unexpected. But 
just as the “ fans ”’ of a well-known comedian are delighted by the repetition 
of bis well-worn jokes, so the undoubtedly large number of people who 
take pleasure in the study of Queen Victoria’s simple but curiously at- 
tractive and interesting character will be delighted by this altogether 
pleasing account of her relations with the duke of Connaught and Sir 
Howard Elphinstone, who was appointed his governor when he was only 
eight and became: one of the queen’s most intimate and, rightly, most 
trusted friends. And what an exacting task that was! For the queen, 
we know, was immensely industrious—though Mrs. McClintock is wrong 
in thinking (p. 133) that for her father to have received six letters from ber 
in forty-eight hours was a record—and expected a similar industry from 
her’ staff: “‘ Pray telegraph whenever you arrive anywhere” was one of 
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many instructions before a continental tour. Then again, as we already 
know, no detail escaped her attention. When Bagshot House was 
being prepared as a residence for the duke she wrote from Scotland : 
‘The Queen is distressed about the trees. Pray pause before you cut 
many down . . . what and where are they? Mr. Menzies is far too fond 
of cutting down trees’. No detail of her son’s personal appearance escaped 
his mother’s attention—or blunt comment: ‘ Nothing can be nicer than 
Prince Arthur is now . . .’ she wrote to Sir Howard in 1872—the Prince 
was then 22 years old—but ‘she has spoken strongly about the parting 
of the hair, which he really must give up when he goes abroad, and the 
frightful stickups . . .? There was also a stream of puritanical injunctions. 
Smoking indoors was frowned on. So was hunting. Polo was ‘ really 
cruel’. Yachting involved ‘a sad useless life’, principally on account of 
‘the very worst people’ coming to regattas. And there was ‘ another 
subject which the queen wished just to mention, and that is that she hopes 
and trusts Arthur, Who goes often to the theatre, never goes behind the 
scenes’. It says much for Elphinstone that, bound to convey so many 
messages of this kind, he yet gained the deep and lasting affection of his 
charge. It is, of course, Sir Howard’s character which is the new thing 
ir this book. Clearly he was a great gentleman and his daughter is right 
to say that ‘ the background to Queen Victoria is incomplete without him ’. 


F. H. 


Since events have drawn attention to Burma many people must have 
wished to ascertain how it came to form part of the British Empire. 


But apart from one or two school*manuals published in India there is no 
book dealing with its recent history. Mr. A. C. Banerjee tells us that 
some years ago he set about remedying this neglect and be offers an un- 
pretentious little volume on The Annezation of Burma (Calcutta: 
A. Mukherjee & Bros.), as a contribution towards fillmg the gap. After 
a preliminary survey of the situation in the early nineteenth century and 
a brief account of the First Burmese War, ending with the cession of the 
outlying provinces, Arakan and Tenasserim by the Treaty of Yandabo 
in, 1826, he traces the events leading up to the second war and the occupa- 
tion of Pegu in 1852, and then recounts the course of affairs int Ava, or 
Upper Burma, under King Mindon (1853-78) and his successor, Thibaw, 
who ceased to reign in 1886, when as the outcome of the third war, he was 
deported and the rest of the country was annexed. Mr. Banerjee dis- 
claims any intention to write a history of Burma. He gives us a clear 
and connected account of British relations with Burma from the British 
standpoint. Apart from a few incidental comments this is all that he 
attempts, and for achieving it he deserves the thanks of general readers 
who have not the leisure or opportunity to wade through masses of official 
documents. As a pioneer he claims the indulgence and charity due to 
those who adventure in uncharted fields. But a pioneer has duties as 
well as privileges. He should make the road easier for his successors by 
blazing a trail which they may follow. Mr. Banerjee, however, in his 
anxiety not to alarm the general reader has avoided references to his 
sources. He tells us that, in addition to the papers presented at various 
times to Parliament. he has consulted the unpublished papers in the 
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Imperial Record Department, which have enabled him to detect suppres- 
sions in the published documents. But his neglect to draw attention to 
the discrepancies detracts greatly from the value of his work. One example 
may suffice. The chief inducement to King Mindon to sign the Treaty 
of 1867 was that it allowed him to import arms and ammunition, subject 
only to the consent and approval of the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma, and an addendum guaranteed that this consent would be forth- 
coming so long as relations remained friendly. Not unnaturally the king 
felt uneasy when the treaty, as ratified by the Government of India, con- 
tained no reference to this guarantee, and subsequent refusals to abide 
by the agreement showed that his apprehensions were fully justified. 
The facts are mentioned (p. 244) and one would imagine that there must 
be some reference to the matter in the unpublished documents; but 
nothing is said on this point. Again, the authority of Mr. Churchill is 
cited for long and frequent quotations from contemporary documents, 
but, in default of any indication of their source, these are irritating rather 
than helpful. It may be pardonable to make concessions to the general 
reader, but the student will regret that all the work must be done again. 
J. Be Bs 


Mr. H. Montgomery Hyde’s highly readable biography, Mexican 
Empire, the History of Maximilian and Carlota of Mexico (London: Mac- 
millan 1946), is the fruit of great industry and very considerable research. 
Mr. Hyde has been privileged to use Count Corti’s library in Vienna, Mr. 
George Conway’s at Cuernavaca, and the Genaro Garcia collection at 
Austin, and he has, besides, supplemented at Washington and Mexico City 
his researches in the archives of Vienna and London. To some extent 
these researches must be taken on trust, for Mr. Hyde disdains the use of 
references. It is, moreover, questionable whether he has made the fullest 
use of his great opportunities. He has, as a biographer, a weakness for 
detail of the picturesque variety, but he has been able to add little that 
is new to what is already familiar, and his study is least satisfactory pre- 
cisely where there is something to be learnt. The disreputable story of 
the inception of the Mexican empire has been frequently told: what is 
needed is a fuller understanding of the decline and fall of, the empire in 
terms not of European diplomacy but of Mexican history. This Mr. 
Hyde fails to supply. The empire was, it is true, a fantastic episode, but, 
in Mr. Hyde’s hands, it remains a fantastic episode and nothing more. If 
Maximilian, as Lord Acton said, was ‘ well-nigh the noblest of his race ’, 
there was in Mexico a greater man than Maximilian, Judrez, and of Juarez 
Mr. Hyde has nothing significant to say. In short, the reader of Mr. 
Hyde’s biography may be entertained, but his knowledge and under- 
standing of the Mexican empire, the main title of this book, will hardly 
be enriched. » & Sy, 


Dr. Robin A. Humphreys’s little volume on The Evolution of Modern 
Latin America (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946) is the most satisfactory 
brief survey of the subject that has come to the reviewer's attention. 
Both text and footnotes reveal a wide acquaintance with the best con- 
temporary literature on Latin American affairs, and to it the author 
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brings a keen discernment and seasoned judgement. Introductory 
chapters on the geographical and racial milieu of the Latin American 
nations, and the circumstances attending emancipation from Spain and 
Portugal, are followed by an excellent historical sketch of immigration 
into the southern continent and of the struggles there between democracy 
and dictatorship. The chapter on immigration is about the best short 
overall view of the subject available. The author then proceeds to a 
brief but well-balanced discussion of the history of the four major re- 
publics, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico, with emphasis upon, recent 
developments. He might conceivably have given more space to Colombia 
and Uruguay, remarkable as countries torn by civil wars throughout the 
nineteenth century but emerging during the past forty years as pro- 
gressive democracies. Anda glance at one or two of the unstable “ Indian ” 
republics to-day would have given more completeness to the picture. 
As much has been compressed into 180 pages, however, as can reasonably 
be desired. The book is a masterpiece of condensation. There are 
several factual errors, doubtless slips of the pen, and a few statements 
of opinion which the reviewer would be inclined to question. But they 
are all minor matters. The narrative is very readable, in a lively style 
spiced with apt quotations and many a turn of phrase which itself invites 
quotation. As a brief introduction to the modern history of Latin America 
there is nothing better, and scholars might read it with pleasure and 


profit. C. H. H. 


Father J. T. Ellis’s study of The Formative Years of the Catholic 


University of America (Washington: American Catholic Historical 
Association, 1946) is a clear account of proceedings down to the date of 
the formal opening of the University in 1889. It sets those proceedings 
in their place in the general history of universities and in the particular 
history of universities in the United States ; it deals with admirable candour 
and temper with much in the story that is unedifying ; and based upon a 
careful use of the records, it is, within the limits of its resources, definitive . 
But the period with which it deals is recent ; not all the documents are 
available ; and it raises questions that it does not answer. It is difficult 
to understand how success was achieved. The opposition, paltry and 
pettifogging as most of it was, was also alert and active; and it was 
covertly assisted by some of the nominal supporters of the scheme. 
Gibbons, if not hostile, or at least indifferent, was certainly unwilling 
to face this opposition until he had the shelter of higher authority. In 
the desultory and unbusinesslike proceedings under his tepid guidance 
between 1884 and 1887, the university might have been expected to 
founder. Spalding, bishop of Peoria, who took the initiative and seemed 
cast for the réle of leader, falls out of the story after his unexplained 
refusal of the rectorship in 1886; and although Keane worked with de- 
votion once the task had been assigned to him, he was a late comer. It 
is clear that the opposition made a great deal of mischief in Rome ; and 
it looks as though nothing but the personal interest of Leo XIII carried 
the thing through. But there is no evidence how that interest was 
awakened or who sustained it. That evidence no doubt exists in Roman 
archives. It is possible that some of it might be found in the missing 
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papers of Bishop Spalding. For lack of it, the story is incomplete. But 
that is only to say that there remains more, when it is discovered, to be 
filled into a framework that has been excellently built. H. H. B. 


Brigadier 8. H. Longrigg was military administrator of Eritrea for 
nearly three years after its conquest by United Nations’ forces in 1941. 
His A Short History of Eritrea (Qxford University Press, 1945), therefore, 
is based on familiarity with its terrain and people as well as with the 
earlier books about it. There is a useful bibliography of these sources. 
The student who wants a chronicle of transfers from ruler to ruler, and 
of administrative vicissitudes such as the permutation and combination 
of provinces, will find in it a mass of detail compressed into small space. 
Sut he will be disappointed if he hopes to find this information spiced 
with travellers’ impressions—with comment that will imprint some image 
on his mind. He will learn that woodwork is practised, but will not 
know whether @ la,Grinling Gibbons or 4 la utility chair. His curiosity 
about custom and spectacle will go unsated. Even in the years which 
Brigadier Longrigg personally witnessed, there is no word of human 
relationships—of, for instance, the emotions of the moderately successful 
Italian farmer who saw his life and home upset by a dictator bent on war, 
or of the difficulties of purging Fascist and curbing anti-Fascist—both 
Eritrean and Italian—when the British arrived. This defect apart, the 
book is good and comprehensive for its size. At a moment when the future 
of Eritrea is still in doubt, it is worth study by anyone who wants to form 
an opinion. Its whole content suggests that Eritrea was never an entity, 
and that fifty years of Italian effort have not changed its nature, which 
is part Ethiopian, part Nilotic. Its history cannot be written without 
constantly impinging upon that of Ethiopia, or of the Sudan. All the 
stories, from ancient to modern, though they start locally, end up else- 
where, usually at the court of the King of Kings and Lion of Judah. 
History as well as the configuration of the territory suggests that partition 
would offend no known canons. In the author’s opinion, division between 


Ethiopia and the Sudan is the right future for a land that is a unit only 
in name. EK. M. 


4. 


The subject of Captain B. H. Liddell Hart’s book on The Revolution in 
Warfare (London: Faber & Faber, 1946) is the dual revolution which has 
taken place in modern times. It lies in two spheres—weapon technique 
and the general conduct of war. Science has produced a succession of 
new instruments, man has employed them without regard to consequences. 
Modern governments, unlike their predecessors, have ceased to consider 
the results which extreme action produces both in stiffening the enemy’s 
determination to resist and making a permanent peace impossible. Instead, 
they have reverted to the primitive methods of barbaric peoples. Captain 
Liddell Hart accuses the military mind of having failed to absorb what he 
regards as an indisputable lesson of history—the superiority: of the de- 
fensive over the offensive war. The German offensive of 1940 could have 
been held if the proper, and possible, means and measures of defence had 
been developed by the allies. The false doctrine of the offensive permeated 
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the minds of the Air Force who, clinging unreasonably to the slogan 
* Offence is the best defence ’, and rejecting the old principle of the liaison 
of all arms, had assumed that the bomber was, by itself, capable of pro- 
ducing a decision. The meagre results of the bombing of Germany from 
1940 to 1943 expose the fallacy of that idea. In the second part of this 
book, the author passes from the weapon, to its employment, in its modern 
shape of ‘total war’. This doctrine has, he argues, produced disastrous 
results, and its beginning he traces to the French Revolutionary war. 
Before that, and since the Thirty Years’ war, the human conscience, 
awakened by the horrors of the devastation of the Palatinate, had im- 
posed limitations on the acts of war, and war had become a graceful act 
—‘an activity to be executed with elegance of manner, preference of 
manoeuvre to massacre, and moderation of object’. The return to 
barbarism he attributes largely to the adoption of conscription which 
transferred the violence of the mob to the army. Sherman and Sheridan, 
in their campaigns in Georgia and the Shenandoan Valley, made a marked 
contribution to the degeneracy of modern war, but their practices could 
find precedents in the British coastal campaigns of the War of 1812. 
Ignoring the specific words of the instructions to General Ross which 
defined the object of the coastal raids to be to effect a diversion in favour 
of the army defending Canada, Captain Liddell Hart asserts the object to 
have been to bring pressure on the American government to make peace. 
His references to naval strategy bear little relation to facts—the ‘ bar- 
barous’ nature of what he calls ‘the naval-type’ of strategy of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the traditional character of 
the bombardment of coastal towns, the essentially inhumane ‘ starvation 
blockade ’ of Germany—the last-named in complete oblivion of the fact 
that the articles declared as contraband were the raw materials of the 
German armament industry. He makes a discovery that will seem 
singular to those who have followed the courses of the last two wars—that 
it is the victims of the aggressor who are responsible for departures from 
the conventional usages of war. He commends the restraint of Hitler in 
not introducing bombing when his superiority in the air was great, he 
describes the bombings of Warsaw and Rotterdam as having ‘ conformed 
to the old rules of siege bombardment ’, and justifies the bombing of the: 
British cities in September 1940 as reprisals for British action. These and 
other strange distortions of fact and opinion detract from the authority 
of a book the theme of which—that warfare to-day is more brutal and less 
restrained than it was a century and a half ago—will be denied by few. 


H. W. R. 


Twenty years ago Professor J. H. Beale revealed to the public the extent 
and nature of the rich collection of early English law books in the library 
of the Harvard Law School in a pioneer work which is not merely a list of 
Harvard copies but a general bibliography of all editions then known. 
Its value is much increased by the Supplement to Beale’s Bibliography of 
Early English Law Books, by Robert Bowie Anderson (Harvard University 
Press, 1943). Beale has always been difficult to use, and all users soon 
realized that it could only be regarded as a hasty list, made in the scanty 
leisure of one of America’s most eminent jurists. Meanwhile, the library 
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has been receiving much new material under the energetic leadership of 
Professor Eldon R. James, and the Supplement is an attempt to deal at 
least summarily with it. Part I gives Harvard’s acquisitions of books 
which were not known to Beale as existing anywhere. There are more than 
a hundred items, some of them of the greatest rarity. Their historical 
significance becomes considerable when the collection is seen as a whole ; 
it will no longer be possible to think of the common law as in peril under 
Henry VIII when one surveys the hundreds of law books printed in his 
reign. Among the later titles the most interesting is an edition of Plowden’s 
Commentaries, vol. ii, dated 1579 (hitherto the first known edition is of 
1584/5). Part II of the work consists of hundreds of corrigenda in titles, 
collation, and similar details. These are small points, but it is in the nature 
of the subject that they must be absolutely accurate if they are to be of 
use. Here again, the corrections are based only upon an examination of 
copies at Harvard. To both Professor Beale and Mr. Anderson we are 
grateful for their unstinted labours, which are all the more meritorious 
since their official duties lay in other fields. The time has come when a new 
edition of Beale should be prepared in accordance with the best biblio- 
graphical technique of our day. Its interest will extend far beyond the 
bounds of specialist bibliography, for the relation of lawyers to publishers 
is peculiarly significant in the English legal system. It is only the ingenuity 
and enterprise of the publishers which has made it possible for our system 
of case-law to assume its present form, and to assess the contribution (for 
good, or for ill) made by the printers to English law, we must have a bigger 
and better Beale-Anderson. eo Be Be Be 


M. Ladislas Makkai’s solid work entitled Histoire de Transylvanie 
(Presses Universitaires de France, 1946), constitutes a very substantial 
advance on any Transylvanian history which has hitherto appeared. Of 
other modern works, those appearing from the Roumanian or the German 
side have concentrated almost exclusively on the history of that nation of 
Transylvania to which the writer belonged, while works from the Hungarian 
side had treated Transylvanian history too much as a mere side-issue of 
Hungarian life. Makkai, too, is a Hungarian, and in all the several dis- 
puted policies, above all, of course, in the great ‘ continuity controversy ’, 
he takes the Hungarian view. One is always conscious that he looks on 
the Roumanian question through Hungarian eyes, and it might well be 
argued that too little space is devoted to the Roumanian element ; thus 
Horia’s revolt receives less than two pages, and the direct causes of it, 
only a few lines. But for good or ill, the political history of Transylvania 
was the work of the Hungarian element in the country ; its princes and its 
diplomats were Hungarian, and a volume describing its history must be 
devoted largely to their activities. M. Makkai has been able to utilize 
much recent research, which he does with learning, clarity and formal 
moderation, and his work is strongly to be recommended as easily the best 
convenient handbook on the subject. C. A. M. 

The Bibliographie der Schweizergeschichte covering books and articles 
published in 1943 and 1944 is edited by Dr. Willy Vontobel and Walter 
Achtnich (Ziirich : Leemann, 1946). M. 
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Professor Donald Pierson’s Survey of the Literature on Brazil of Socio- 
logical Significance published up to 1940 (Cumberlege, for Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1945), is a welcome addition to the bibliographical literature on 
Latin America. The ‘cautious scholar’ for whom it has been compiled 
can only be grateful for so experienced a guide and for the precision with 
which he has annotated each of the 585 items which his bibliography 
contains. RB. A. 


With the return of politics to the front of the stage at home and 
abroad, a slight change of tone can be discerned in the Annual Register for 
1945 (London : Longmans, 1946) although the editorship was unchanged. 
Judgements of value are more freely made, and the tone is not so obviously 
passionless. For example, it does not appear very hard to guess whether 
Mr. Epstein voted for or against the Churchill government in the general 
election. Even the obituary of Adolf Hitler will perhaps be thought, 
in future years, to give a hardly adequate picture of one of the great 
destroyers in modern history. There never was a year, perhaps, since 
1758, which provided the editor of the Annual Register with a more 
searching test of ira et studium; and it must be recorded that, although 
in the main admirable, Mr. Epstein was not wholly destitute of those 
qualities. N. 


CORRECTION TO SEPTEMBER NUMBER, 1946. 


Page 392, line 4 of bull, for reddamus read reddamur. 
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